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Dear Readers, 


In 1981, the Center for Women and Religion (CWR), a program unit 
of the Graduate Theological Union (GTU), published the first volume of 
the Journal for Women and Religion. With the publication of this journal, 
the combined Volumes 19 and 20, Ecofeminism and Beyond and Women in 
Science, Technology, and Religion, production of the Journal for Women and 
Religion is being suspended. 

We express our gratitude to the founders of the journal for their vision, 
wisdom, and foresight. Thank you to all those who have submitted contri- 
butions to the journal over the past 22 years, to the previous editors, and 
to the thousands of libraries, institutions, schools, and individual sub- 
scribers. Your support has enabled the vision to become a reality. A special 
thank you to Whitney Bauman, managing editor of this years’ journal. | 
would also like to especially thank Lisa Stenmark and the Women in Reli- 
gion, Ethics, and the Sciences group for cosponsoring the conference from 
which the articles in volume 20 come. 

Founded in 1970, the Center for Women and Religion is the oldest 
center for women and theological education and the only women’s center 
sponsored by a consortium of nine theological institutions, the Graduate 
Theological Union. Beginning with a small number of dedicated students 
and women in the Bay Area of Northern California, CWR has expanded to 
a national and international network of members and institutions com- 
mitted to mutual support, education, and action. 

CWR has taken the lead in promoting diverse women’s voices in cut- 
ting edge theological education for spiritual growth and social change for 
over three decades. We have hosted international conferences on Women’s 
Studies in Theological Education in areas of women and the 21* century; 
faith, health, and spirituality; and women, science, technology, and reli- 
gion. We have sent delegates to the NGO forum of the United Nations 
Decade for Women Conference in Nairobi, Kenya and to Beijing, China, 
and cosponsored a major conference on Women and Religion in Japan. 


Again, thank you for your interest and patronage. 


Cheryl A. Kirk-Duggan, Ph.D. 
General Editor 
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Greening by Place: 
Sustaining Cultures, Ecologies, Communities 


Kimberly Whitney, Ph.D. 


There is an anomalous specificity to all our experience in space, a 
scandal of particularity, by which God burgeons up or showers down 
into the shabbiest of occasion... This is all we are and all we ever were; 
God kam nicht anders [knows nothing else].... This process in time is 
history; in space, at such shocking random, it is mystery... 


... Who shall stand in his [sic] holy place? There is no one but us... 


...Are there holy grapes, is there holy ground, is anything here holy? 
There are no holy grapes, there is no holy ground, nor is there anyone 
but us.! 


--Annie Dillard 


Introduction 


My moral and theological work in the shape-shifting terrain of place is 
interdisciplinary, crossing borders burgeoning with particularities, bor- 
ders that include cultural and environmental studies, diaspora studies, 
geographies, ethics, theologies, religious studies, ecofeminisms, and 
ecospiritualities. Seeking holiness performing as justice, following curves 
of thought that dissent from disciplinary separations of “social” and “envi- 
ronmental,” I am bold to query a notion of ecofeminism as a separate 
feminism. 

Inspired by the nature writing of Annie Dillard, the critical race analy- 
sis of bell hooks, the geographic imagination of Yi-Fu Tuan, and environ- 
mental insights of Giovanna di Chiro, this article poses a constructive query 
of theology that is not green, and environmental ethics which are not in 
conversation with social ethics. The notion of place is the axis of my query- 


ing. 
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Place is a heuristic tool that begins with, or moves from, embodiment, 
where one wheels, sits, stands, walks in space and time. In this conceptual 
frame, persons and communities are “implaced” or located in particular 
socio-historical and physical (ecological and geographic) locations.” Place 
is a fragrance or touch or gaze that includes both physical and social fac- 
tors. Physical or environmental aspects of place include land, air, water, 
plant and animal lives and habitats, architecture and infrastructure of hu- 
man habitats. Social and cultural aspects of place include politics, eco- 
nomics, histories including hidden or subjugated histories, worldviews, 
moral and religious imagination, the arts. These environmental and cul- 
tural factors spur the practices and spatial patterning of place and world- 
making, and are constitutive particulars, if you will, of place. 

The notion of “place” is multivocal in its address of what could be 
called a veritable “scandal of particularities.” The rubric of place, without 
blush, spans to embrace spiritual geography, interrogate identity and senses 
of “who belongs” and “where,” and interrupts colonial, globalizing eco- 
nomic displacements of race and ethnicity, class, gender, species, habitats. 
Critical race theorist and feminist cultural studies scholar bell hooks, for 
example, turns to “place” and spatiality in her analysis of economic ruses 
which separated or dis/placed black farmers from their lands in the U.S. 
south during the great migration period. 

There has been little or no work done on the psychological impact of 
the “great migration” of black people from the agrarian south to the indus- 
trialized north. Toni Morrrison’s novel The Bluest Eye attempts fictively to 
document the way moving from the agrarian south to the industrialized 
north wounded the psyches of black folk. The motivation for black folks to 
leave the south and move north was both material and psychological. Black 
folks wanted to be free of the overt racial harassment that was a constant in 
southern life and they wanted access to material goods — to a level of mate- 
rial well-being that was not available in the agrarian south where white 
folks limited access to the spheres of economic power. Of course, they 
found that life in the north had its own perverse hardships, that racism was 
just as virulent there, that it was much harder for black people to become 
landowners. Without the space to grow food, to commune with nature, or 
to mediate the starkness of poverty with the splendor of nature, many 
black people experience profound depression. Working in conditions where 
the body was regarded solely as a tool (as in slavery), a profound estrange- 
ment occurred between mind and body... Estrangement from nature and 
engagement in mind/body splits made it all the more possible for black 
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people to internalize white supremacist assumptions about black iden- 
tity.? 

hooks argues that this rupture continues to erode senses of place, em- 
bodiment, connection to land and creatures in contemporary urban black 
communities. There are others whose analyses of justice and well-being 
implicitly or explicitly draw upon notions of place and displace, including 
David Mas Masumoto, Cherrie Moraga, and Eli Clare.‘ 

Among many interlocutors of place, the poetry and literature of nature 
writers have come to be grassroots iconographers and folk popular culture 
billboards of the sustainability movement, producing and representing its 
narratives not only by their writing but also by the sheer mention of their 
names. Annie Dillard is one such writer whose frank mysticism of place 
interrogates the grounds of holiness and points to place as a confluence of 
“infinite particulars”> that are in relationship with one another. 

The need for an analytical lens to rethink these interrelationships of 
what I would like to propose are “infinitely related particulars,” or, as ge- 
ographer Carl Sauer coined, “place facts,”” is witnessed by the failure of 
social and environmental ethics to embrace the interwoven gifts and op- 
pressions sufficiently in moral landscape in which so many particularities 
are gathered up and embedded in relational networks that span econo- 
mies, ecologies, and political boundaries.® 

In this article, | turn to place as (one) strategic, conceptual tool for 
assessing sustainability defined as the just nurture of diverse physical and 
cultural landscapes. I begin with an all too brief review of place theory, 
and then offer (one) constructive theopoetic definition of place toward 
greening theological and religious studies with attention to grassroots com- 
munity activisim. 


Uttering Place: What does it Mean to 
Theorize Place-Making and Justice Making? 


... The world is changing. The landscape begins to respond as a current 
upwells. It is starting to clack with itself, though nothing moves in space 
and theres no wind. It is starting to utter its infinite particulars, each 
overlapping and lone, like a hundred hills of hounds all giving tongue 
... Above me the mountains are raw nerves, sensible and exultant; the 
trees, the grass, and the asphalt below me are living petals of mind... I 
see... the bay transfigured below me, the saltwater bay, far down the 
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hill past the road to my house, past the firs and the church and the sheep 
in the pasture: the bay and the islands on fire and boundless beyond it, 
catching alight the unraveling sky. Pieces of the sky are falling down. 
Everything, everything, is whole, and a parcel of everything else... 1 
seem to be on a road, standing still. It is the top of the hill. The hedges 
are here, subsiding. My hands are in my pockets... I see my feet. I move 
down the hill toward home. 


--Annie Dillard 


While there are a variety of impulses present in the emergent discourse 
on place which are useful for deepening the thinking and practices of 
sustainability, they are disparate and scattered, threading throughout a 
contested discursive landscape. They include attention to loss of place and 
diaspora, memory of place, spirit of place, longing for place, socio-political 
spatial patterning of place, economic and ecological components of place.'° 

To explain such impulses of place is, admittedly, a broad net to cast. If 
place is a form of capital, as feminist rural sociologist Cornelia Flora posits 
in a preliminary move,'' then it is currency that trades on many markets, 
including theoretical markets that cross disciplinary lines. Studies of place 
springing from human geography and from other literatures and disci- 
plines, many of which use geography as an interlocutor, are creating an 
emergent discourse: place theory.’ 

The notion of place is so common as to make theorizing it seem simple 
or banal even though it attends to the convergence of factors that fund lives 
and communities in the form of social, natural, and cultural resources. 
Edward S. Casey argues the idea of place is obscured by virtue of its very 
ordinariness. “Place is not so controversial or so intrusive or embarrassing 
as to require repression. On the contrary, just because place is so much 
with us, and we with it, it has been taken for granted, deemed not worthy 
of separate treatment ... [remaining] an unclarified notion.”'> I concur 
with Casey’s consternation, and with him find great significance in the 
“commonplace of place.” Indeed, the very ordinariness of place, its easy 
acceptance as a reality that conditions humans, plants and animals alike, 
points to its relevance as a conceptual category. Place speaks to the choices 
about how to imagine and build, engage, attend, and shape or care for 
social, cultural and environmental spaces that all beings inhabit. 

Explorations of place may be aided by attention to its opposite: dis- 
placement, often violent displacement with long-standing political, his- 
torical, and economic significance. Displacement includes ecological di- 
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minishment and destruction that harms the earth, habitats and creatures. 
Displacement includes as well the spatial rupture of human bodies and 
communities through violence, slavery, 


encampment, internment, con- 
finement, forced migration, land seizure 


and/or limited access to owner- 
ship by virtue of race, gender, class, abilities, sexualities. Casey argues that 
displacements in the form of diaspora and cultural erasure are largely un- 
recognized given a fragile sense of place in this postmodern era.'* Note as 
well that recognition of social, economic, and ecological displacements 
would require significant willingness on the part of dominant power struc- 
tures to engage in restorative justice, power relinquishing, and power shar- 
ing. 

Although place has been an under-utilized conceptual tool in the social 
sciences, it is the subject of long-standing geographic debate with twin 
currents. On the one hand, there is a geographic impulse to celebrate, 
protect and bring attention to marginalized places that are dominated by 
hegemonic forces outside. On the other, there is a counter impulse to chal- 
lenge injustices inside places. Each geographic impulse interrogates power 
and rights from a different perspective. What I have come to call “folk 
pathways to place”!> are deemed essentialist, dangerously contextual, and 
naively parochial by some. “Critical social theory byways”'® are deemed 
inadequate by others. While not all geographers step into this dualistic 
quagmire that pits celebration of places and identification of concerns, 
questions of universals and particulars remain central not only to the disci- 
pline of geography but also to sustainability studies. 

Linking place and the ethics of sustainability, a shared question be- 
comes: Given the permeability of boundaries of place, such that “local” 
flows into “global,” and vice versa, should local, particular knowledges and 
places be the privileged starting point for theorizing?” On the other hand, 
will attention to the particularities of local places essentialize and reify 
practices of place-making, inattentive to power imbalances that mimic and 
reproduce broader societal power imbalances and injustices? I must inter- 
rupt a mired conversation, arguing it is vital to make strategic distinctions 
between “local” and “global,” “particulars” and “universals” while at the 
same time recognizing the “nesting” into which local particularities unfold 
from and furl into. 

Dillard’s writing illustrates precisely this quality, a firmness of place, 
“holy the firm,”!® which gives way to permeable boundaries such that she 
and all the particularities of the earth and cosmos around her interpen- 


etrate. Solid ground gives way to holy fluidity, and she then finds herself 
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standing once again on a road, and returns to walking, down the contours 
of a hill firm beneath her feet. 

Geographer Yi-Fu Tuan would perhaps identify Dillard’s experience 
using his rubric, sopophilia (topo-philia) that is, a keen communion of friend- 
ship with place. Tuan defines topophila as the “affective bond” linking 
people to places.!? In conversation with Tuan and Dillard, I posit another 
rubric: toposophia (topo-sophia) that is, the wisdom of landscape. This term 
gives language to a keen awareness of the wisdom of landscape/s, an iconic 
moment in which the “natural” and “cultural” are gathered up together 
with beauty, joy, right power relationships and flourishing well-being on 
local and global grounds. Toposophia is a motivating taste, touch, and 
fragrance — of the wisdoms of place.” My point in crafting this language 
is to argue that the heuristic of place must encompass social and environ- 
mental justice, and all the “place facts” or particularities of place contained 
in social and environmental landscapes, with both critical and celebratory 
sensibilities. Toposophia is a scandal of analytical breadth that demands 
collaborative scholarship. Toposophia celebrate graces and challenges op- 
pressions without and within places in all the many landscapes from that 
of land to fish to social position to community quality of life to access to 
clean water to memoried tastes of ancestral oceans. Toposophia is atten- 
tion to the exquisitely complex and fragile links that join places one to 
another, from water - to air - to beloved tree to insect population; no one 
knows how to hold beloved - to commerce - to communities - to labor 
practices - to arts and bodies and hearts and ritual, spiritual lives. 


Place as Toposophia: The Wisdom of 
Sociocultural and Ecological Landscapes 


We can also learn a lot about how people understand, live in, and 
change their environments, not only by studying diverse ideas about 
“nature” or human/environment interconnections, but by examining 
social practice. What are the complex forms and structures of social and 
cultural organization that emerge in diverse locales to resist the destruc- 
tion of particular human/environment relationships and to support spe- 
cific ways of life? In other words, how do people mobilize through ac- 
tion in order to sustain or transform certain relationships with “nature” 
and their environment? The emergence of the environmental justice 
movement ... conceive[s] of “nature” and environment” as those places 
and sets of relationships that sustain a local communitys way of life. 
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The grassroots organizations that make up the movement identify such 
issues as social justice, local economic sustainability, health, and com- 
munity governance as falling under the purview of environment. ”! 


--Giovanna Di Chiro 


Giovanna Di Chiro argues that environmental ethics fail adequately to 
address moral concerns when environmental loci of concern are distin- 
guished as over and against social justice breaches. Indeed, as I have previ- 
ously suggested, the reverse argument can be made. Failure to identify 
environmental racism and social justice concerns related to intersections of 
immigration, ecology, gender, economics, and community health exem- 
plify this failure. 

Di Chiro argues that at the level of grassroots activism and organizing 
for environmental justice, the leap has already been made to /ink social, 
environmental, economic, and health justice through place.22 Women of 
color organizing to address environmental racism have made this leap in 
urban environmental activism.?3 Reflecting on this activism, Di Chiro 
suggests the grassroots definition of “environment” is place as community, 
“Environmental justice activists define the environment as the ‘place you 
work, the place you live, the place you play.”** Di Chiro hastens to under- 
score that this environmental approach is not anthropocentric, but rather, 
implaces, if you will, the human community in a broader ecology. “Many 
mainstream environmentalists would find this formulation incomprehen- 
sible, even ethically indefensible, because of its apparent 
anthropocentrism.”2 

Di Chiro’s analysis is an “intersectional” approach to social and envi- 
ronmental ethics and justice activism. Her analysis deconstructs a di- 
chotomous notion of “environment” as separate from human concerns, 
and “therefore assumes that people are an integral part of what should be 
understood as the environment.”** Di Chiro refuses to cast society and 
nature as opposites and concludes that moral theorists need to reflect on 
developments in grassroots practice in order to deepen ethical construc- 
tions and “help bridge the conceptual gap that splits humans from nature 
and likewise separates environmental from social justice concerns?””” 

I agree with Di Chiro’s conclusion, and would like to make the case 
that her mandate can only be met with a kind of analytical framework that 
allows one to address the many particularities that make up the intersec- 
tion of “social” and “environmental” landscapes. | propose one such con- 
structive, transformative conceptual framework, a toposophic approach to 
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place: Place is an unfolding intersection of bodied, memoried time and space, 
relationally embedded in physical and cultural landscapes; mediated by con- 
toured and contouring narratives of affection, desire, and loss. 


Place as Unfolding Intersections of Bodied, 
Memoried Time and Space 


BODY AND MEMORY. Place cannot be understood as ahistorical, disem- 
bodied, or reified without possibility of change. As a categorical lens to 
better view the social side of sustainability, the category of place must at- 
tend to questions of gender, culture, power, quality of life, worldview, reli- 
gious experience of land, and loci of meaning-making. While critiquing 
fixity springing from that nostalgia which is an uncritical recollection of 
social conventions, habits, structures, | am calling for an approach to place 
which honors memory and that nostalgia which is an eruption of histories 
and micro-histories in contested sites and communities seeking libera- 
tion, restoration, and acknowledgement.”* Memory in this instance is the 
fullness of remembering what has happened in and to and around place/s 
over time, gains and losses and sites of felt importance. | am speaking here 
of memory of land and creatures themselves, told through local stories 
about soil composition, plant and species life histories, geographies of place 
names as they have changed or been colonized over time, “place facts” 
which are ecological, religious, political, aesthetic and economic. 

Embodiment, then, bodied being-in-the-world, is important to place 
as the means by which place is apprehended and engaged through prac- 
tice. I understand body to indicate as well as the physical body of indi- 
vidual humans and communities, the physical body of the earth and the 
embodiment of all creatures and landscapes therein.” 

This said, however, the apprehension and engagement of place can in- 
volve either physical or imaginative presence. In other words, one can 
imagine places without being physically present to them. Moreover, imag- 
ined places can be real or mythic. Examples of mythic places abound both 
in folkloric literatures and diaspora communities who imagine homelands 
in response to colonization, or create an imaginary social, physical and 


cultural landscape that reunites politically divided nation-states or com- 
munities in diaspora.*° 
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TIME AND SPACE. There is considerable slippage between the categories 
of space and place in vernacular as well as theoretical contexts. The cat- 
egorical slippage exists because space and place are elusive, trickster-like 
categories which shapeshift and morph into one another. For example, a 
church is a space of worship. It is also a place in the community providing 
space for a particular function. Place opens into space that opens into 
place. “Space” and “place” are a strategic binary, whose distinctive edges 
and paradoxical overlap are important to hold in tension. 

What has come to be the classic rubric for distinguishing place from 
space is felt and rooted connection, personal significance. Philip Sheldrake, 
scholar of Christian Spirituality, articulates this notion elegantly. Sheldrake 
identifies place as “any space that has the capacity to be remembered and 
to evoke what is most precious.”3! Yi-Fu Tuan distinguishes place from 
space with a poetics of time. For Tuan, “place is pause.”2 Borrowing from 
Tuan and Sheldrake, if one “pauses,” as it were, to “evoke what is most 
precious,” one is placed. 

I propose that a strategic distinction between place and space needs to 
focus on the capacity, possibility, and capability for self-definition and 
ownership which spaces provide to places. In other words, I am viewing 
spaces as sites of interruption/disruption, which depart from dominant 


voices and allow for change, movement, flow, expansion of capabilities and 
flourishing in place.* 


Place is relationally embedded in 
physical and cultural landscapes 


No place is an island. The relational embedding of place is another way of 
articulating the nesting box phenomenon of landscapes within landscapes, 
places within places, locals that unfold into regional and finally global 
networks. These landscapes, cultural and physical, are made up of count- 
less particularities that fund the moral landscape. The breadth of atten- 
tion to these place facts of ecological and social systems will determine the 
scope of moral vision and depth of ethical analysis. I am advocating local 
starting points with global attention, bringing normative claims for both 
social and environmental justice to bear on the economic, social and envi- 
ronmental networks that link places one to the other. In so doing, the 
principle of subsidiarity must be invoked, aiming for conflict resolution at 
the most local level appropriate to the nature of the concern.™ 
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Place is mediated by Contoured and Contouring 
Narratives of Affection, Desire, and Loss 


Place is known by the stories that are told about it.> Narrative is the 
connective tissue of place/s. If one were to draw a line, an axis mundi, 
through the center of space, place, and time, that line would be the narra- 
tives of people/s and the natural world spanning the ages. Narratives medi- 
ate the relationship between bodied, memoried space, time and place in 
its unfolding. They include narratives of precious care, of the more-than- 
human world of nature, and of social structures. These narratives of 
worldview and practices emerge as economic systems, aesthetic renderings, 
political movements and ideologies, folk stories, myth, ritual, religion, gender 
stories, philosophies, histories, and the like. These narratives are not de- 
terministic, for though they do determine, they themselves are determined 
by the agency and vision of those who transform and carry on the stories. 
They contour and are, over time, contoured. 

In order for sustainable community work to theorize and act adequately 
with a lens of place, it must attend to these narratives and the practices 
they engender. It would be insufficient to look only to narratives of care or 
affection. The violent ruptures of history and violence done to persons, 
creatures, lands, and cultures are as much a part of the formation, ongoing 
life and moral challenge of place as are marks of eros and imagination. 
Likewise, to engage only loss is to perpetuate loss. Restoration lies in part 
with re-connection and celebration. Douglas Burton-Christie suggests 
the only way to recover intimacy with the living world is to recover, “the 
language of eros,” with particular species and places.*° The wisdom of 
landscapes and toposophic analysis, demands a moral imagination with 
breadth to hold, reflect, and live in intimate relationship with the place 
facts which emerge from narratives of affection, desire, and loss — in an 
environmental and social milieu. 


A Toposophic, Community-Based Analysis 


Using my definition of place and its explication as a basis, then, I propose 
a framework for moral analysis for grassroots community work. A toposophic 
place-based analysis for sustainable community activism: 1) examines so- 
cial and ecological flourishing in the context of the relational embedding 
of place, i.e., its socio-geographic, political, economic, historical, and reli- 
gious and/or mythopoetic components that are intersubjectively constitu- 
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tive of a quality of life for the human and more-than-human world alike; 
2) attends to power relationships with an emphasis on vulnerable commu- 
nities of “nature,” as well as human communities made vulnerable by gen- 
der, race, class, and cultural group including rural culture, or by virtue of 
any other particularity that is presumed marginal by dominant percep- 
tions inside or outside of those communities: 3) views the complex social, 
economic and ecological networking of places along the “local-global” con- 
tinuum; and 4) assumes differences and pluralities of knowledges and con- 
cerns amongst the stakeholders of place, including the land itself. 

The moral scope of this analytical frame begs the question of criterion. 
I suggest that quality of life is the appropriate normative tool or interdisci- 


plinary moral plumbline, for a toposophic analysis. Specifically, I propose 
the following four criteria: 


1) Community flourishing, (includes socially just infrastructures of 
health and education as well as intangible cultural and religious ele- 
ments); 

2) Individual Flourishing, (includes intangibles such as sense of place); 
3) Ecological and Biological Flourishing, (includes care of land, grow- 
ing processes, watersheds, bioregions, all biota); and 

4) Economic Flourishing, (with attention to the construction of al- 
ternative economies).?” 


Conclusion 


Who shall stand in [this] holy place? There is no one but us ... Are there 
holy grapes, is there holy ground, is anything here holy? There are no 
holy grapes, there is no holy ground, nor is there anyone but us.38 


--Annie Dillard 


Addressing infinitely related particulars of place is not a call for moral 
relativism any more than it is a bid for essentialism. It is, rather, a call to 
relativize dominance, equalize power, and enhance inclusive participation 
in the just making-of-places by attending to center/periphery relation- 
ships within locales and amongst them. This is achieved by attending toa 
greater complexity of facts about the landscapes that are embedded in 
greater networks. Place-making, then, is related to world-making. 
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The moral rub addressed by this analysis is epistemological. Whose 
knowledge(s) and what kinds of knowledge(s) fund the moral data that 
informs the developing justice agenda for social and environmental 
sustainability? Who and what is being included/excluded from place and 
world-making, how, to what degree, and with what material supports: 
Whether by a toposophic analysis or by other analytical means, theological 
studies, religious studies, and grassroots community activism proceed and 
collaborate to make holy the firm and the unfolding, daring to address a 
radical relationality, or infinitely related particulars, in which are bound 
economics, cultures, ecologies, and religions. 
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“On Your New Moons”: 
The Feminist Transformation of the Jewish 
New Moon Festival! 


by Ron H. Feldman 


Introduction 


Over the last 30 years the Jewish new moon festival known as Rosh Hodesh,’ 
the observance marking the beginning of the new month of the Jewish 
luni-solar calendar, has been reappropriated by Jewish women who have 
transformed it into a celebration of women within Judaism. The obser- 
vance involves a gathering that is usually restricted to women and takes 
place at a private home or a synagogue on the evening of Rosh Hodesh.? 
While the exact activities of the gathering vary, they tend to include prayers, 
blessings, rituals, study, food, and socializing related to the month and the 
annual holidays that will fall in it. Freedom to innovate and experiment 
within Jewish tradition is a key element of these activities, although the 
amount will vary depending on where each group’s denomination falls on 
the Jewish religious spectrum (from Orthodox to Secular, with Conserva- 
tive, Reform, Reconstructionist, and Renewal in between). 

While Susannah Heschel’s 1983 groundbreaking collection of essays, 
On Being a Jewish Feminist, included a few essays touching on Rosh Hodesh, 
the first book devoted to the revival of Rosh Hodesh was Miriam’ Well: 
Rituals for Jewish Women Around the Year published by Penina Adelman in 
1986. A subsequent collection of essays published by Susan Berrin in 1996, 
Celebrating the New Moon: A Rosh Chodesh Anthology, provided more per- 
spectives on both the history and practice of the holiday. The newfound 
significance of Rosh Hodesh is reflected, for example, by its designation as 
a major section of Marcia Falk’s feminist liturgy published in 1996, The 
Book of Blessings: New Jewish Prayers for Daily Life, the Sabbath, and the New 
Moon Festival, some of which has been set to music.4 The observance of 
Rosh Hodesh has become sufficiently important and mainstream that the 
1999 theme for the annual “Feast of Jewish Learning” week sponsored by 
the Bureau of Jewish Education (BJE) in San Francisco had the theme, 
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“Rosh Hodesh: It’s About Time.” The BJE created a web-site and multi- 
media packet of educational materials which was sent to Jewish institu- 
tions throughout the Bay Area to increase awareness and observance of the 
holiday, including suggestions for family activities.» Even Hadassah, one of 
the oldest and largest American Jewish women’s organizations, has pub- 
lished its own compendium, Moonbeams: A Hadassah Rosh Hodesh Guide.§ 

In this paper, I briefly review some of the biblical and Talmudic textual 
sources for Rosh Hodesh, as well as later kabbalistic and contemporary 
Orthodox rituals. This lineage of observance is often thought of as “tradi- 
tional” Judaism. I then discuss the feminist transformation of Rosh Hodesh, 
tracing how its proponents’ claims to authenticity seek to affirm a continu- 
ity with traditional elements at the same time that they consciously change 
that tradition with the aim of making it responsive to their concerns. In 
particular, | discuss why what I will call the “feminist Rosh Hodesh” works 
as a focal point for the articulation of dual commitments to Judaism and 
feminism by many Jewish women. While the process of renegotiating cul- 
tural commitments as a minority group is familiar and similar to various 
adaptations of Jewish culture’ into categories amenable to the modern 
world — such as religion, history, ethnicity, nationality — the direction of 
the change made by the feminist Rosh Hodesh toward postmodern, 
ecofeminist categories and values is a new and different development. 

Part of this will include attention to the changing understanding of the 
relationship between humans, God, and nature. While it is well known 
that the Jewish holidays include both agricultural and mytho-historic ele- 
ments, both of which are linked to God, these three elements exist to- 
gether under tension, constantly subject to flux and change. Different eras 
have shifted the emphasis between these and reinterpreted them. Indeed, 
the multidimensional tension provides a rich source for cultural evolution 
and renewal. As I explore the feminist Rosh Hodesh, I will also consider it 
as an example of how the relations of these elements is renegotiated as 
culture changes. 


Rosh Hodesh in the Bible 


Genesis 1:14-18 describes the creation of the sun, moon, and stars as 
calendrical markers “to separate day from night; they shall serve as signs for 
the set times — the days and the years.” While the moon is mentioned, its 
role is to “dominate the night” and no specific mention is made of the 
month as a unit of time. The first mention of Rosh Hodesh is made in 
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Numbers 10:10, which discusses sounding trumpets over the sacrifices of 
the Rosh Hodesh and festivals, while Numbers 28:11-15 specifies the 
offerings to be included in the sacrifice each Rosh Hodesh. King Saul seems 
to observe a two day Rosh Hodesh feast (Samuel | 20:18-42) while Psalms 
81:4-5 refers to the need to blow the shofar-ram’s horn on the new moon 
and the full moon. In brief, like the Sabbath and other holidays, Rosh 


Hodesh required proper sacrifices. 


Rosh Hodesh in the Talmudic Period 


As reflected in the Dead Sea Scrolls, collected during the 200-300 years 
prior to the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple, some Jewish groups seem 
to have followed a calendar that included schematic months, not lunar 
months, and by implication interpreted the biblical Rosh Hodesh as the 
beginning of the schematic “new month” rather than “new moon.”* How- 
ever, at least since the period of the Mishnah (around 100 CE) Jewish 
practice has assumed Rosh Hodesh is synonymous with the appearance of 
the new moon, which marks the beginning of the lunar month. 

The Mishnah and Talmud offer an extensive discussion of the proce- 
dures the rabbis used for marking, affirming, and declaring the Rosh Hodesh. 
This was important because the observance of the holidays in their proper 
time was critical, and depended upon the declaration of the new month. 
The text claims that the new month was determined by observation, and 
that the rabbinical court would declare the beginning of a new month 
based on the acceptance of testimony by witnesses who claimed to have 
seen the new crescent. Nevertheless, the testimony was checked against 
calculations done by the court according to a confidential method. Upon 
the declaration of the new moon, beacons were lit and runners were sent to 
the diaspora to notify the whole Jewish world about the advent of the new 
month.’ An important aim of the Talmud is to assert that what is impor- 
tant for proper calendrical observance is not the sighting of the new moon, 
but the human court's affirmation of such an observation. The argument is 
that the only times that are holy are the ones declared so by the court.!° 

This was an important step in the development of a Jewish calendar 
based exclusively on calculation with no observational component. Tradi- 
tionally, Jews attribute the publication of the calculations for the calendar 
to the Patriarch Hillel ben Judah in 359 CE, while some scholars believe 
this may have taken place as late as the seventh century CE.'! With the 
calculated calendar, the new month begins not with the sighting of the 
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new crescent moon, but at the calculated moment of astronomical align- 
ment of the sun, moon, and earth, called in Hebrew hitkabtzut, the mo- 
ment of “gathering.” This moment, when the moon is invisible because it 
is directly between earth and sun, results in the molad, literally the “birth” 
of the new moon.!2 

One of the main transformations of Jewish religion after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem by the Romans in 68 CE was the shift 
from sacrifice to prayer as the technique for human-divine contact. One 
result, often overlooked, was that since the agricultural offerings were no 
longer essential, nature itself was less important in rabbinical Judaism than 
in the priestly Judaism of the Temple. The shift from a calendar based on 
observation to one based on calculation similarly distanced Jewish practice 
from another aspect of nature, in this case the lunation. 

Close observation of the moon — and, by implication, human depen- 
dency on its rhythms — was no longer a necessary element in Jewish ritual 
practice. The human-God connection could now take place without na- 
ture as an intermediary; being attuned to nature (sighting the new moon) 
was replaced by synchronization to an abstraction of nature (the average 
lunation) calculated by human mathematics. Sacred time was not deter- 
mined by nature, but by humans. With nature no longer a necessary inter- 
mediary, nature was implicitly distanced from both God and humans; 
nature was, therefore, less important and less sacred than before, a demo- 
tion of nature in comparison to humanity. 

The assumed adequacy of human calculation implied a change in atti- 
tude toward natural processes and a reduced sense of dependence on them. 
While this did not allow humans to control the lunar cycle — in the sense 
of being able to change it — it did give humans (specifically, the Rabbis) 
the tools to approximate the lunations and control the calendar that deter- 
mines human activities. 

The unpredictability of the appearance of the new moon was a con- 
tinuous problem for the religious authorities.'? By substituting calcula- 
tion for observation, the moon's cycle was controlled, and could become 
symbol of regularity instead of unpredictability.’ While the observation 
of the new moon was no longer calendrically important, its subjection to 
calculation made it safe to become metaphorically important. In place of 
the Temple sacrifices, the Talmud reports a new practice of reciting a bless- 
ing upon sighting the new moon: 

Rabbi Aha ben Hanina also said in the name of Rabbi Assi in Rabbi 
Yohanan’s name: Whoever blesses the new moon in its due time welcomes, 
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as it were, the face of the Shechinah [Divine Presence]...In the school of 
Rabbi Ishmael it was taught: Had Israel inherited no other privilege than 
to greet the face of their Heavenly Father every month, it would be suffi- 
cient. (Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin 42a)'* 

This text reflects the beginnings of the Kiddush Levanah, the monthly 
ritual of observing and sanctifying the new moon. This takes place during 
the waxing phase and is preceded by the formal announcement in the 
synagogue on the sabbath prior to the new moon of its impending arrival 
(about this, more will be said below). It is also worth noting that the 
gender of the moon is still not clearly settled, depicted both as the face of 
Shechinah (usually understood as feminine) and Heavenly Father. 


Rosh Hodesh and the Kabbalists 


From the mystical kabbalists of the medieval and early-modern periods 
evolved many new rituals and interpretations of old rituals. Of relevance in 
this context, the kabbalists of sixteenth century Safed elaborated on Rosh 
Hodesh by inventing a holiday called Yom Kippur Katan — Minor Day of 
Atonement — that fell on the day before Rosh Hodesh. The custom in- 
cluded fasting during the day and penitential prayers aimed at purifica- 
tion. The kabbalists associated the moon with Shechinah, which they un- 
derstood as the feminine aspect of God.'° Just as the moon receives its light 
from the sun (which are gendered female and male, respectively), the 
Shechinah receives her light from the masculine aspect of God. The 
kabbalists saw the darkest day of the lunar cycle as the symbol of Her exile 
from God; the rebirth of the moon is also the renewal of Shechinah. 
Kabbalistic doctrine asserts that since the Shechinah went into exile with 
the people of Israel, the renewal of the moon represents the messianic 
possibility of redemption, including the “ingathering of the exiles,” a phrase 
linguistically connected to the astronomical “gathering,” the term used for 
the alignment of sun, moon, and earth." 

This theme of exile and redemption in kabbalistic doctrine and the 
associated ritual practices of tikkun-repair, aimed at healing imbalances 
imputed to exist within God, permeate kabbalism. For the kabbalists, natural 
phenomena are not metaphors for the mytho-historic relations of Israel 
and God, but are real energetic moments that can be used to achieve tikkun- 
repair in both the divine and earthly realms. This different perspective is 
part of the ancient tension within Judaism between the view of God as the 
transcendent creator who is minimally present in the world versus the view 
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of God as the immanent force that is actively present throughout the world. 
The former view tends to be favored by legalists while mystics adhere to 
the latter. 

Theurgic ritual requires proper attunement to imputed physical ener- 
gies on the assumption that they are actually linked to their source in the 
divine realm. Yom Kippur Katan — Minor Day of Atonement — is similar to 
other practices whose effectiveness depends upon performance at the cor- 
rect me (of day, week, and/or year) that include tikkun lei Shavuot (all 
night study on the holiday of Shavuot that culminates at dawn), kabalat 
Shabbat (welcoming the sabbath at sunset on Friday evening each week), 
and tikun hatzot (nightly meditations that take place at midnight). Thus, 
natural cycles of time were revived as an important dimension of ritual 
practice. Nature is understood and experienced as a conduit for the hu- 


man-divine connection, although this is through theurgic tikkun-repair 
rather than temple sacrifice. 


Rosh Hodesh in Contemporary Orthodoxy 


While most Jewish denominations still include some aspect of Rosh Hodesh 
observance, contemporary Orthodoxy asserts a privileged position in Juda- 
ism as the legitimate successor and preserver of the Jewish tradition. Though 
there are many varieties of Judaism today, I will confine this summary to 
the traditions passed down in this lineage because other Jews often still see 
it as a baseline against which their practice is compared. As we will see, 
there is a strong continuation of the Talmudic perspective. 

In the contemporary Orthodox Artscroll siddur we find the Talmudic 
assertion of human authority to determine the holidays re-affirmed: 


. the authority to regulate the calendar [is] a function that the 
Torah confers upon the Beis Din [rabbinical court]. In effect, by 
proclaiming when the months will begin, the Jewish people control 
the very existence of the Festivals. The Sabbath, on the other hand, 
comes every seventh day, independent of the Jewish people and the 
calendar.'® 


The contrast drawn between Rosh Hodesh and the Sabbath is reveal- 
ing. On the one hand, we are told that humans have the ability to recog- 
nize or withhold recognition of the natural cycle of the moon — a cycle 
which takes place whether or not we mark its passage. On the other hand, 
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the Sabbath is naturalized with the assertion that it comes every seven days 
“independent of the Jewish people.” This independence is exegetically de- 
rived from the creation story in Genesis 1:1-2:3, which describes the Sab- 
bath as the final act of God’s creation of the world. 

This dual move — to make cultural what is natural, and naturalize what 
is cultural — conspires to decrease the importance of the natural world. 
While nature still acts independently of humans, the human ability to 
recognize and impute processes to nature subtly subordinates nature to 
human consciousness. But nature and natural cycles are not eliminated 
from Jewish practice; they are preserved in a renegotiated relationship. An 
examination of the two main rituals associated with the new moon and the 
commentaries on their significance will help clarify this. 

The first observance is the Birkat haHodesh-Blessing of the New Month. 
This takes place in the synagogue on the Sabbath prior to the arrival of the 
new month, announcing the day during the coming week when Rosh 
Hodesh will arrive. The prayer requests a life of peace, blessing, suste- 
nance, health, wealth, honor, fear of heaven, fear of sin, love of Torah, and 
“gather[ing] in [of the] dispersed from the four corners of the earth; all 
Israel becoming comrades.”!? The reference to “gathering” here — yikaberz 
— is also a play on words referencing the astronomical “gathering” of the 
sun, moon, and earth, which becomes a symbol for messianic anticipation. 
The lunar cycle is also expanded into a metaphor for the ethical life of 
Israel: 


Just as the moon is reborn after a period of decline and total dis- 
appearance, so, too, Israel’s decline will end and its light will once 
again blaze to fullness. As an example, the Midrash (Shemos Rabbah 
15) states, ‘when Israel is worthy of God’s favor it is like the waxing 
moon, but when it is not worthy, it is like the declining moon.’”” 


Samson Raphael Hirsch, the founder of modern Orthodoxy, takes this 
in an individual psychological direction, claiming: “This is to be the model 
for your own conduct! Even as the moon renews itself by the law of nature, 
so you, too, should renew yourselves, but of your own free will.”?! 

The second observance, the Kiddush Levanah — Sanctification of the 
New Moon, is the service that incorporates an actual sighting of the moon. 
It can take place any evening during the waxing phase of the new moon, 
ideally outdoors where the moon can be seen. The prayers include psalms 
and praises for God as creator of the heavens. In particular, one is to “rise 
on the toes as if in dance” and repeat the following phrase three times: 
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“Just as I dance toward you but cannot touch you, so may none of my 
enemies be able to touch me for evil.”22 “David, King of Israel, is alive and 
enduring”, a song reaffirming faith in the coming of the messiah, is shortly 
followed by the festive singing of “Siman Tov umazel tov,” which literally 
means, “may there be a good sign and a good constellation (of the zo- 
diac).” The service concludes with the aleinu prayer, affirming God as the 
“Master of all.” 

While a substantial part of Kiddush HaLevanah might seem like a magi- 
cal ritual to keep evil human enemies away, the Artscroll siddur comments 
that the reason for the ritual is that “the only way we can recognize the 
existence of God is through His works ... Thus when we greet the moon, 
we greet its Maker and Guide.” Yet, the editor appears embarrassed, 
hastening to minimize the importance of the moon, explaining why the 
service concludes with the aleinu prayer: “Lest our ecstatic greeting of the 
moon be interpreted as worship of a heavenly body, God forbid, we recite 
aleinu, which is our declaration that we worship only God and none 
other.” Indeed, Marcia Falk remarks on her feelings when she first saw 
Orthodox men performing this ritual in Jerusalem: “Nothing I had seen in 
feminist Jewish rituals — or, indeed, in the rituals of many non-Jewish 
feminists — looked more open to the label of ‘paganism’ (a label frequently 
used to censure Jewish feminist innovations) than what I was witnessing 
here, on the streets of Sha’arey Hesed, being enacted by members of a 
devout Jewish sect.”26 

While the contemporary Orthodox new moon rituals preserve elements 
of both the Talmudic and kabbalistic practices, the interpretation of the 
rituals minimizes the kabbalistic legacy of connecting to God through 
nature while following the Talmudic tendency to subsume nature, in the 
instance of the moon, into a symbol of the either God or Israel. On the one 
hand the moon is a symbol of God, either as Shechinah or as the handi- 
work of God the creator. On the other hand the lunar cycle becomes a 
symbol for the moral and mytho-historical destiny of the people Israel. 
While the moon's patterns are observed, the moon is seen only as meta- 
phor, either for Israel’s fate or as a pointer to God. 
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Rosh Hodesh in Jewish Feminist Thought 
and Practice 


Gaining Jewish Legitimacy 


In contrast to the Artscroll siddur, where I found no mention of any special 
relation of women to Rosh Hodesh, in an early article (re)claiming Rosh 
Hodesh as a feminist holiday Arlene Agus traces a continuous association 
of women with the holiday from the Talmud through Rashi, the Shulchan 
Aruch and others into the modern era.” The Jerusalem Talmud states that, 
“It is an acceptable custom for women not to work on the New Moon,” 
(Jerusalem Talmud, Taanit 1:6). This women’s holiday is justified by a 
passage in Pirke DeRabbi Eliezer (Chapter 45) in which women refused to 
give their jewelry for the construction of the Golden Calf; the Rosh Hodesh 
holiday was their reward.** 

The aim of this portion of Agus’ discourse is to claim a legitimate lin- 
eage and authenticity for Rosh Hodesh within the Jewish tradition. The 
result is that “for many Jewish feminists, Rosh Chodesh became a ‘room of 
one’s own,’ a room that did not require leaving our homes within Judaism 
... We were defined within the norm rather than as outside it.””” This 
“room” became comfortable for feminists because, to extend the metaphor, 
it was “redecorated” in a number of ways that dropped, changed, and 
added to the traditional themes. The aim is a two-way legitimization vis- 
a-vis both Jewish men and non-Jewish women. The major elements of this 
redecoration that I will examine include: 1) changing God imagery, and 2) 
valorization of women’s bodies. The bodily focus in turn leads to a) an 
embodied spirituality, b) an ecofeminist connection to nature, and c) a 
multicultural identification with all women. 


Changing God Imagery: Goddess-Talk 


One aspect of this “redecorating” is a shift in divine imagery, a key issue in 
Jewish feminist thought.*? While the gender, if any, of Shechinah in the 
Talmudic reference attributed to Rabbi Yohanan is unclear, Jewish femi- 
nists have adopted the medieval kabbalistic view of the Shechinah as the 
feminine aspect of God, making the moon a symbol of the divine femi- 
nine. Another shift in imagery is the feminization of the traditional 
Rachaman (the “merciful” God) to Rachamemah (“merciful” Goddess). 
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This transformation is explained by pointing out that the Hebrew root is 
rechem (womb), an acronym for roshei hodeshim (new moons).?! Thus, in 
Geela-Rayzel Raphael’s revised liturgy for the Kiddush Levana, gender and 
terminology are shifted: God is referred to both as Shechinah, and as 
Rachamemah. “Blessed are You, Shechinah, Queen of the World...Blessed 
be Rachamemah, Source of New Light, Renewer of the Moons in her sea- 
son.” Although Raphael does not make this link, there is an obvious 
connection to be made between Rachamemah and the Hebrew term for 
the appearance of the new moon: the molad, literally the “birth.” In addi- 
tion, the calendrical calculus of intercalation by which a thirteenth month 
is added to the year — and by extension, the calculation of the calendar as 
a whole — is known as sod haibbur, literally, the “secret of conception.” 
Thus, Rosh Hodesh becomes a holiday connecting to the divinity in the 


feminine gender, a celebration of Goddess as the Divine Creator who birthed 
the cosmos. 


Valorizing Women’ Bodies: Embodied Spirituality 


Another critical “redecoration” is, as Agus writes, that “Rosh Chodesh cor- 
responds to and celebrates the life-giving monthly cycle of the community's 
women.”*? This link to menstruation is echoed throughout the feminist 
Rosh Hodesh literature, and is considered self-evident. A typical example 
is an essay by Robin Ziegler, “My Body, My Self and Rosh Chodesh.” As 
part of her effort to claim a Jewish link between women, the moon and 
Rosh Hodesh, Zeigler quotes from a medieval Jewish source, Or Zaura, 
that points “to the unique spiritual connection between women’s cycles 
and the cycle of the moon:” 


You should know that each month the woman becomes renewed 
and immerses herself and returns to her husband, and she is be- 
loved to him as on the wedding day. Similarly the moon becomes 
renewed every Rosh Chodesh and everybody desires to see it, just 
as the woman when she becomes renewed every month, her hus- 
band desires her, and she is endeared to him like a new woman.4 


But, as with many other feminists who are working hard to reclaim a 
place in the tradition, she chooses to overlook the clearly androcentric 
perspective of the passage from Or Zarua, i.e., that of a man desiring good 
sex with a “new woman.” In this passage a man speaks to another man, 
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whom he assumes understands the passions of “the wedding day.” The 
women herself has no voice, nor is she part of the intended audience. 
Ziegler implicitly fills in the woman as reader — and sex isn’t particu- 
larly on her mind. She is thinking about women’s bodies and biology, 
continuing a focus that Chava Weissler finds in her study of tkhines, tradi- 
tional women’s prayers dating from the early modern period.” Echoing 
Eve’s pride in her ability to give birth, noted by Ilana Pardes*® in her 
feminist reading of Genesis, Ziegler celebrates women’s abilities to create 


life: 


The monthly blood or lack thereof heralds an important message 
about creation. Loss of blood cries out about the loss of potential 
life. Likewise the absence of blood heralds hope of new birth and an 
addition to humankind. Woman and man have become united with 
God in the creation of a new life. Yet it is woman who has been 
blessed with the special opportunity to nurture the fetus and birth 
the new life. She is alone in her tasks, just as she is truly alone in her 
experience of blood loss.*” 


Even Jewish feminists who are critical of utilizing traditional Jewish 
texts because of their unrelenting misogyny advocate celebrating Rosh 
Chodesh on the basis of affirming menstruation as “women’s primal con- 
nection to the moon.”** Typical of this is a contemporary midrash by Penina 
Adelman who writes about women menstruating together at Mt. Sinai.* 
Shefa Gold’s “Ancestors’ Song” also emphasizes this connection: 


Rejoice in the sliver of moon 

Whose voice announces a new-born light 
Let the flowers of blood descend 

From the womb of the fertile night“ 


While menstruation is valorized in the feminist Rosh Hodesh litera- 
ture, the ritual bath immersion mentioned in Or Zarua is de-emphasized, 
probably because its assumed need for purification is problematic. Adelman 
notes that for traditional Judaism, “Women are gashmiut; earthy and tactile 
beings, restricted by their bodies which change every month like the moon 
... In contrast, men are considered to be ruchniut, spiritual and heavenly 
beings.”*! Thus, for traditional Judaism the ritual bath is necessary to el- 
evate women from the merely physical/natural experience of menstrua- 
tion, which is thought to be repulsive to men,* to the physical and spiri- 
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tual level appropriate to meet her husband. For Jewish feminists, in con- 
trast, a women’s body is good as it is and no purification is necessary — and 
certainly not to mollify male qualms about the female body! A ritual bath 
is not needed for purification since menstruation itself purges the body, 
preparing it to host new life. 

Ziegler claims another connection of women to the moon that is even 


closer than menstruation, quoting from a non-Jewish text to show how all 
women bear the image of the moon in their body: 


Every woman can look into herself and see the crescent moon shin- 
ing there. If you use a speculum, such as is used for inspecting the 
cervix, a mirror and a torch [flashlight], you will see inside an ap- 
pearance rather like a globe resting in a crescent, all of which shines 
and glistens. This is the cervix of the womb. 


Although Ziegler does not make the link, this could be an interesting 
feminist answer to male circumcision, the ancient Jewish sign of the coy- 
enant. For women, the sign inscribed by Goddess in flesh is the sign of the 
moon, placed in a similarly private place linked to sexuality and procre- 
ation. For women this is an interior presence that they are born with, not 
the result of cutting as in circumcision. In sharp contrast to Jewish men, 
for whom circumcision has always been the mark distinguishing them as 
“members” of the covenant, this emphasis on women’s bodies and biology 
allows Jewish feminists to affirm connections to Goddess, to nature, and to 
all women. 

As can be seen in the texts cited above, the advocates of the feminist 
Rosh Hodesh assert that women are close to Shechinah because their bod- 
ies are attuned to Her symbol and bear Her sign: the moon. But this is not 
merely a metaphor; because of the connection between the moon and their 
bodies, women’s spirituality is considered to be different than men’s spiri- 
tuality because it reaches toward Goddess through the body. Chava Weissler 
has remarked on the centrality of women’s biology in contemporary Jewish 
feminist ritual, noting the “echo of themes found in the liturgical creations 
of other American feminists, whether Christian, ‘pagan,’ or New Age.”“4 
She also notes how the new rituals emphasize biology even more than 
traditional tkhines, and how they emphasize group ritual in contrast to the 
tkhines, which were usually recited by women privately. It seems clear to 
me that the group focus has its source in the consciousness-raising groups 
that were a key element of the women’s movement that began in the 1960’s, 
which in turn sparked the development of feminist thought within Juda- 
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ism. As Weissler notes, these groups are an assertion of women’s right to 
develop “their own communal way of worship ... Separated from the usual 
mixed male and female society, women feel free to take on the task of 
reinterpreting and refining language, ritual, sacred symbol and story so 
that they can feel at one with their own authentic traditions.” 


Valorizing Women’s Bodies: Jewish 
Women, Nature, and Ecofeminism 


The closeness to nature is extended in an ecofeminist direction by seeing 
nature as an essential element in the practice of Rosh Hodesh. Raphael 
writes, “In carrying out this ritual, the participants will be inspired to heal 
the planet, our people, and ourselves.” Similarly, Berrin believes that, 
“Observing the new moon ... reminds us that it is only within partnership 
with the Creator that the gifts and cycles of nature are sustained.”*” Thus, 
the moon is a symbol not only for Shechinah as the Creator, but also of 
nature. Closeness to Goddess is achieved through action to sustain the 
health of the natural cycles of the planet. This close connection between 
Goddess and nature is reflected in the time of celebration: in contrast to 
the traditional Birkat HaHodesh or the Kiddush Levanah, which take place 
either before or after Rosh Hodesh, the Rosh Hodesh gathering should take 
place (at least in principle) on Rosh Hodesh,** the day of the moon's re- 
birth (i.e., at conjunction, when the moon is not yet visible), which ac- 
cording to the Jerusalem Talmud was acceptable as a holiday from work for 
women. Lynn Gottlieb claims “the natural day of rest in a lunar cycle is the 
new moon.” Through this attunement to the lunar cycle, women’s close- 
ness to nature is celebrated, not denigrated. The attunement to nature 
that women can achieve through their natural bodily rhythms is an advan- 
tage, not a curse, because it makes them aware of themselves as part of 
nature. The more embodied and natural humans are, the closer to God- 
dess they are. 

Nature is not only a proof of Goddess, but also a way to Goddess. Arthur 
Waskow makes this explicit in his call for a “feminist Judaism” that would 
mean not just equality for women, but “our being open to the lessons 
women might teach — whether these lessons are rooted in biology or cul- 
ture.”*” Adapting and expanding the Rosh Hodesh cycle as a model, Waskow 
calls for a “celebration of the earth through the cycles of shmitah and Jubi- 
lee (a kind of body-cycle writ large, a kind of menstrual cycle of the 
Shekhinah, expressed in the land and the society).”*! 
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In Miriams Well: Rituals for Jewish Women Around the Year, which has 
become an important guide to women’s Rosh Hodesh ceremonies, Penina 
Adelman offers monthly rituals that incorporate both the seasons of the 
natural year and the mytho-historic elements of the Jewish holidays, with 
a special focus on the women in the Bible. Noting that the Hebrew word 
for “womb” is also an acronym for “new moons,” Adelman writes, “The 
circle of the year is a womb in which the seasons, the earth, the festivals, 
the sacred stories are born anew, again and again.” She explicitly counts 
herself among ecofeminists who share four premises, “holism, interdepen- 
dence, equality and process. These principles pervade contemporary ritual 
as it has emerged among Jewish women.”® In contrast to what they char- 
acterize as a hierarchical, patriarchal view that sees humans — i.e., men — as 
most human and god-like in their superiority to nature, ecofeminists as- 
sert that humans can become closer to God through nature, not by separa- 
tion from nature. This view is reflected in Marcia Falk’s condemnation of 
“anthropocentrism (what some call ‘species-ism’), that is, the belief that 
the human species is ‘godlier’ than the rest of creation”® as well as Judith 
Plaskow’s call for a shift in images about God and community away from 
“hierarchical dualisms” toward part and whole.> 


Valorizing Women s Bodies: Jewish and Non-Jewish Women 


Redecorating their “room” with a celebration of women’s bodies and na- 
ture allows another type of identification important to feminists: connect- 
ing with all women, Jews and non-Jews, on a cross-cultural basis. Ziegler 
notes that, “Other ancient cultures have their own behavior patterns and 
customs around menstruation,” and that “in several languages and cul- 
tures, the word for menstruation and the word for moon is identical.”5” 
Berrin draws on Eliade to discuss the symbolism of the moon, and on the 
practices of “Native Peoples.”** Leah Novick extends this identification to 
women of the Biblical period, who were condemned by the Prophet Jeremiah: 
“His disapproval includes the details of baking cakes for ‘the Queen of 
Heaven.””” Lynn Gottlieb claims that baking these cakes was “a way of 
celebrating the renewal of the substance of life,” celebrating the connec- 
tion of the lunar cycle to both ancient Goddess worship and new moon 
ceremonies around the world.® The aim here is to affirm and legitimate 
the feminist Rosh Hodesh as a specific Jewish observance of a trans-cul- 
tural women’s practice, just as the references to traditional Jewish texts aim 
to legitimate the feminist Rosh Hodesh as a Jewish practice. 
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I believe this multicultural perspective can also be associated to a dis- 
comfort with the traditional Jewish concept of chosenness. While God's 
special covenant with the people Israel is assumed in the messianic visions 
of the traditional Kiddush Levanah — as with virtually all traditional Jewish 
liturgy — the feminist Rosh Hodesh literature avoids this subject, implic- 
itly agreeing with Plaskow’s assessment “chosenness” must be replaced with 
the concept of “distinctness” in which Jews should affirm their “place among 
a multitude of peoples, all connected to and dependent on the earth.” 

But while the emphasis on the physical body serves to legitimate women's 
spirituality as an embodied experience and practice, and connects Jewish 
women to all women, this also leads to certain problems which have not 
been adequately addressed in the feminist Rosh Hodesh literature. One of 
these is that most advocates of the feminist Rosh Hodesh actually affirm 
the traditional patriarchal Jewish view that women are closer to nature 
than men, but they revalue this as a moral and spiritual good. But the flip 
side of this view is an implied revaluing of Jewish men as more distant from 
nature than women, merely an inversion of the condemned patriarchal 
hierarchy. Of course, this is an issue for many non-Jewish feminists as well. 

Another problem is in the area of feminism and gender theory, particu- 
larly, the debate about biological versus cultural sources of gender forma- 
tion and identity. While this is a lively issue among scholars working on 
Judaism and gender such as Miriam Peskowitz, whose study of the Talmud 
begins with an “antiessentialist move” that refuses to “tie gender to bio- 
logical difference,”® this debate has not had much impact on the theory or 
practice of feminist Rosh Hodesh. 

Marcia Falk aims to avoid these difficulties in The Book of Blessings: New 
Jewish Prayers for Daily Life, the Sabbath and the New Moon Festival, her 
effort to compose a gender-neutral Jewish liturgy. Criticizing the use of all 
anthropomorphic images of the divine, whether male or female, Falk pre- 
fers to draw upon images of nature and minimizes gendered language as a 
way to express a non-hierarchical, non-dualistic relationship to divinity. 
The egalitarian and naturalistic style of the prayers in The Book of Blessings, 
as well as the prominence of Rosh Hodesh, clearly express a feminist com- 
mitment. Nevertheless, in contrast to most of the writing about the femi- 
nist Rosh Hodesh, Falk’s liturgy is designed for use by both men and 
women. The challenge for its users is that it is not simply a shift in gender 
or replacement of a few words in an otherwise familiar liturgy; rather, it is 
a wholesale rewriting that necessitates a radical relearning, a tough goal to 
achieve in such a conservative area, as Falk herself recognizes.” 
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Outside the Room: From Women’s 
Bodies to Jewish Time 


While men were the main performers of the traditional Rosh Hodesh ob- 
servances, men have been written out of most feminist Rosh Hodesh prac- 
tice that essentializes women’s connection to the lunation. But one must 
ask: Is there not a danger that, having created a ‘room of one’s own,’ the 
feminist movement within Judaism will be contained there, “a half holiday 
for women, a little something to keep us less unsatisfied,” as Marge Piercy 
writes? Isn't this something women can do because it has little impact 
beyond its confines and doesn’t affect the “main” Jewish holidays and tra- 
ditions, at most being part of “the Temple underground?”® By re-enfore- 
ing women’s difference, doesn’t this only reinforce Judaism’s patriarchal 
tendency to see women as “Other”? Isn’t there a danger that Rosh Hodesh 
will reaffirm women’s marginality in Judaism rather than be a base for a 
thoroughgoing feminization, where women will be more than “honorary 
men”? 

Falk’s liturgy is one attempt to break out of these limits. Another ex- 
ample is the material gathered by the San Francisco Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation (BJE). While “women in particular have maintained a strong con- 
nection to Rosh Hodesh,” the BJE Rosh Hodesh: How To pamphlet goes on 
to say that “today there is renewed interest in Rosh Hodesh among all 
segments of the Jewish community.” The elements of Rosh Hodesh that 
are emphasized in order to broaden its appeal are time and nature. This is 
especially well exemplified by Debbie Friedman’s Birkat Halevana. Like a 
number of Rosh Hodesh songs that emphasize the calendar, this song names 
all the months of the Jewish year, referring to the lunar cycle and the four 
seasons, and includes the refrain, “And we go round and round and round. 
And we go round and round.” Rosh Hodesh celebrates the cycle of months 
as the framework within which the sequence of annual holidays take place. 
The result is a heightened awareness of the seasonal dimension and natu- 
ralistic aspects of the annual holidays. Rosh Hodesh becomes a rhythmic 
framework for the year as a whole, a lattice of light and dark heightening 
an awareness of time itself. 

Included Friedman's song is this wonderfully enigmatic passage: 


A sliver, a quarter, a half, then full heart 
Revealing the mysteries that set us apart.” 
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What is revealed and who is set apart? These lines brilliantly evoke 
multiple visions of the meaning of Rosh Hodesh: a) a traditional Jewish 
interpretation where the Jewish people are mysteriously set apart by God; 
b) a feminist interpretation where women are set apart by the mystery of 
menstruation, of the life giving possibilities of their body; c) a post-mod- 
ern interpretation that acknowledges and asserts a non-hierarchical differ- 
ence of Jews from others, perhaps linking it to Jewish rhythms of time. 

The multiple meanings of Friedman’s song are matched by a the clever 
double entendre used by the San Francisco BJE in its Rosh Hodesh educa- 
tional project, “It’s About Time.” On the one hand there is a feminist 
implication emphasizing the women’s dimension of Rosh Hodesh: It’s about 
time .... that women had an equal place in Judaism; or , It’s about time ... 
that we had a holiday of our own! On the other hand there is a more general 
meaning: It’s about time itself. 


We invite you to study the meaning and message of Rosh Hodesh 
and to incorporate it into your life, to learn about the various cycles 
in Jewish life, and reflect on your relationship with time — how you 
use it, how you misuse it, and how the mere act of thinking about 
time can change your life.”° 


Thus, activities are offered for both women and families, with the encour- 
agement that while “most Rosh Hodesh groups have been formed by women 
for women ... there are Rosh Hodesh groups that include men, women, 
teens, and children.””! 

The BJE’s effort reflects an attempt to expand the appeal of Rosh Hodesh 
from feminist Jewish women to the community as a whole by affirming 
Jewish difference via an emphasis on a uniquely Jewish experience of time, 
a “Jewish time.” In the context of a world dominated by the Gregorian 
calendar, the emphasis on the Jewish year represents a movement of reap- 
propriation and pride in a unique Jewish identity, a programmatic appli- 
cation of Hirsch’s famous observation that the “catechism of the Jew con- 
sists of his [sic] calendar.”” 

A renewed awareness of Jewish time can point the way to a renewed 
awareness of the Jewish relationship with nature. While the Talmudic rab- 
bis made an effort to take control of the calendar away from the seemingly 
erratic cycle of the moon, Jewish time is still marked by moments observ- 
able in nature: the day begins at evening twilight, the month begins with 
the new moon, the holidays are connected to the seasons of the year. Cycli- 
cal, spiraling images are emphasized in contrast to the dominant linear 
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models of time embodied in the schematic months of the Gregorian calen- 
dar, digital watches, and Palm Pilots that schedule our lives. 


Feminist Rosh Hodesh as 
Postmodern Ritual 


The reinvention of Rosh Hodesh is part of an array of shifts in postmodern 
American Jewish life. In particular, the freedom with which the tradition 
has been modified reflects much more than feminism: it reflects a pro- 
found confidence, pride, and comfort level about being Jewish in general. 
These are the result of a number of generational changes that go relatively 
unremarked in the feminist Rosh Hodesh literature but have had an enor- 
mous impact: a) the establishment of the State of Israel; b) the Holocaust 
and its memorialization; c) the social, political, and cultural success and 
acceptance of Jews in the United States. Arnold Eisen notes that while 
these shifts are “massive,” innovations in Jewish ritual also exhibit continu- 
ity with certain “ground rules of Emancipation [which] remain in force, 
eliciting a long-familiar and oft-practiced Jewish calculus of assimilation, 
acculturation, and distinctiveness.””? We can see this process at work in 
the reinvention of Rosh Hodesh, illustrating Eisen’s observation that: 


. tradition, for the most part, continues to be ‘reconstructed’ and 
‘revalued’ rather than discarded outright. Authority, for the most 
part, is still sought, kept at a distance, and self-consciously appro- 
priated rather than accepted without question or forgone.”4 


In particular, we can see how the new Rosh Hodesh fits “a set of five 
predictors for postmodern Jewish ritual performance” that Eisen postu- 
lates, and that its growth and success as ritual practice is due to the good- 
ness of fit: 


1) Politics: “A ritual will be observed to the degree that, and in the 
fashion in which, it establishes and reinforces the desired measure 
of inclusion in, and apartness from, the larger society.””° The femi- 
nist Rosh Hodesh clearly aims to establish links to the larger society 
through connecting Jewish women to all women via biology and 
ecofeminism, yet maintains a separateness that affirms Jewish iden- 
tity by (reclaiming a specifically Jewish holiday. 
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2) Symbolic Explanation: “‘Canonical’ messages proclaimed by the 
ritual — ‘eternal truths’ — will be universal and personalist rather than 
tribal, even if the ritual vehicle that ‘carries’ these truths is particu- 
larist and the ‘historical truth’ it recalls pertains specifically to Jews.””° 
The valorization of women and nature links the personal experience 
of menstruation to the experience of all women, while these are 
expressed through the particularity of Jewish culture. In addition, 
by grounding Rosh Hodesh in women’s bodily experience, nature is 
appealed to as a universal and authoritative source connecting women 
to Rosh Hodesh regardless of the level of their knowledge about 
Jewish religious life, texts, or language. 

3) Nostalgia: “Rituals must wrap participants in memories of previ- 
ous ancestral performances, linking present-day observers to the 
ancestors ... performance of the ritual at home locates it in the 
most private of spaces and in the place most identified by contem- 
porary Americans with ‘who they really are,’ free from the public 
arena of role-playing and professional occupation.””” Rosh Hodesh 
usually takes place in intimate spaces, such as homes or the “Temple 
underground,” where women can act as they wish, while the rituals 
assert connections to Jewish women ancestors and the familiar Jew- 
ish holidays. 

4) Authority: “God’s presence in songs and blessings ... is in the 
postmodern period no longer a barrier and often an attraction — 
validating the quest and providing the assurance of transcendence.””* 
The transformation of God-imagery into Goddess-imagery is a critical 
element of the feminist Rosh Hodesh practice, asserting and allow- 
ing for a transformed relationship of women with the divine. The 
connection with Goddess is reached through an embodied spiritual- 
ity that posits a physical yet subjective experience of connection 
with the rhythms of nature. 

5) Tradition: “The ritual should be enshrined in the imagination as 
part of ‘the tradition.””” The legitimation of Rosh Hodesh as a Jew- 
ish women’s holiday with an ancient lineage — from biblical matri- 
archs to readers of tkhines — is essential to making it “a ‘room of 
one’s own,’ a room that did not require leaving our homes within 
Judaism.”*° The shift from masculine to feminine imagery is done 
using traditional Jewish terminology in order to provide a sense of 
Jewish continuity and legitimacy. 
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Conclusion 


God 


Nature 


Biblical Talmudic & Kabbalistic Feminist 
Sacrifice Contemporary Prayer/Tikkun Ritual 
Orthodox 
Prayer (Note: {G} = Sparks of God) 


Figure 1: Varying Relations of God, Israel, Nature in Rosh Hodesh Ritual 


Conclusion 


While Eisen’s criteria help us understand why the feminist Rosh Hodesh is 
successful, the actual cultural messages of the feminist Rosh Hodesh both 
reflect and project an ongoing postmodern feminist renegotiation of the 
relationships between the people Israel, God, and nature. While there is a 
danger in oversimplification, I have attempted to summarize and elucidate 
the foregoing discussion in Figure 1, which illustrates the shifting con- 
struction of the relationship of God, Israel, and nature in the Rosh Hodesh 
observance of various periods.®! 


a) In the Biblical construction, a transcendent God is approached 
through nature via sacrifice: agricultural goods are offered up to 
God, who sends blessings down to nature and Israel. 

b) In the Talmudic and Contemporary Orthodox construction, a 
transcendent God is approached directly through prayer. Nature is 
an aspect of God's creation with its own relationship to God, sepa- 
rate from humans and subject to human understanding. 

c) In the theurgical tradition of Kabbalah, God is both transcendent 
and immanent, with “sparks” of holiness animating all of creation. 
God is approached via tikkun-repair, which consists of the fulfill- 
ment of traditional commandments or more esoteric practices of 
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focus and meditation, part of which sees nature as a path towards 
God because it is animated by divine energy. 

d) In the feminist construction, embeddedness replaces hierarchy: 
Israel (as well as all humanity) is part of Nature, which is part of 


God. 


These diagrams are, at best, simplifications. To understand the specific 
renegotiations made by the feminist Rosh Hodesh, it is helpful briefly to 
consider each relationship in turn. 


1) Israel and Nature: The calculated element of the Jewish calendar 
is de-emphasized while various forms of attunement to the cycles of 
nature reflected in the Jewish calendar are emphasized, in contrast 
to the Gregorian calendar. This brings culture closer to nature and 
implicitly raises nature’s standing by emphasizing the echoes and 
emulations of nature in culture while asserting the embeddedness of 
culture in nature. While for the kabbalists nature was mainly a way 
to God, for Jewish feminists nature is a major site of God. 

2) Nature and God: These are drawn closer together by the use of 
Goddess imagery. Nature is seen as a site for the embodied experi- 
ence of divine energies, while the immanent spirituality of Shechinah, 
the Presence, is celebrated as a way to encounter a God who had 
become too remote, distant, and irrelevant in a technocratic cul- 
ture. All of nature, including each body, becomes a local site and 
aspect of an infinite divinity. As Arthur Green wrote recently as part 
of an attempt to formulate “a Judaism unafraid to proclaim the 
holiness of the natural world...God and universe are related not 
primarily as Creator and creature, but as deep structure and sur- 
faces 

3) Israel and God: The unique mytho-historic dimension of Israel’s 
relationship with God is largely replaced by nature as a site of con- 
tact. My sense is that this is part of a wider struggle with theodicy in 
Judaism following the Holocaust, in which God is experienced as 
ineffective and distant. Thus, direct recourse to a transcendent God 
through prayer is replaced by experience through our bodies of an 
immanent God. But because this is founded in universally acces- 
sible nature, this connection is no longer covenantal and unique, 
but a specific cultural expression of universal truths, necessitating a 
replacement of “chosenness” with “distinctness,” as Plaskow sug- 
gests." The need to reformulate this chosenness is also necessary 
due to the reality of the State of Israel: the “ingathering of the ex- 
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iles” and Jewish sovereignty are no longer part of a mystical messi- 
anic future but a contemporary political reality — a reality which 
American Jews choose to support but not join. In contrast, neo- 
Messianic movements in Israel are able to affirm both chosenness 
and nature through living in the Holy Land promised by God to the 
people Israel: while the land serves as a site of divine contact, their 
presence on it is considered proof of chosenness. 


By recreating Rosh Hodesh as a ‘room of one’s own,’ feminist Jewish 
women have made a place within Judaism that affirms a multitude of com- 
mitments. Both Jewish and feminist discourses are addressed because they 
are both seen as sources of authenticity and legitimacy in the identity of 
contemporary Jewish women. Indeed, many Jewish women alienated from 
the patriarchal character of traditional Judaism have found in Rosh Hodesh 
a framework through which they find a way back into Judaism. While the 
feminist Rosh Hodesh is only a small part of contemporary Jewish ritual 
performance and theological discourse, it does expose the problems and 
opportunities posed by one of the greatest changes taking place among 
American Jews in the current generation: the increased Participation and 
power of women in all areas of Jewish life. In a broader sense, the changing 
rituals and understandings of Rosh Hodesh are examples of how Jewish 
cultural resources are reused, reshuffled, and remade in response to chang- 
ing natural and cultural conditions. 
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Essentialism, Universalism, and Violence: 
Unpacking the Ideology of Patriarchy 


by Whitney Bauman 


The current “State of The World” is one in which there is great loss in 
biodiversity due to species extinction, ecological degradation, gross socio- 
economic inequity, and social injustices. In understanding how humanity 
(especially the Euro-Western, male tradition) caused this state, feminists 
and ecofeminists have (rightly) identified the main perpetrator with the 
worldview known as patriarchy. Patriarchy is a construct of human-earth 
relations, human-human relations, and human-God relations, which pos- 
its a hierarchy of order and value moving from God (as male and most 
valuable) to earth (as female and least valuable). Likewise, patriarchy pos- 
its a whole host of good-bad value dualisms to explain the human condi- 
tion: mind-body, spirit-flesh, male-female, self-other, human-animal, hu- 
man-earth, God-world, and so on. Patriarchy is then a system that is 
oppressive for much of life on this planet. 

One of the main reasons that patriarchy is so oppressive is that patriar- 
chal thinking suffers from the desire to be disembodied (e.g., the good- 
bad dualism of mind-body, spirit-flesh). This is perhaps best exemplified 
in the Cartesian concept of the self gua “thinking thing.” Instead of view- 
ing the interrelated body as the condition for existing and knowing, the 
disembodied self locates reason (or spirit) as the essential quality of being 
human. This essentialization of reason and devaluing of the body does 
great harm to bodies: women, “other” men, non-human animals, and other 
life forms alike. Interestingly enough, one of the ongoing debates among 
feminists and ecofeminists is whether or not there is something essential to 
the nature of being male that leads to a patriarchal ordering of the world; 
and, whether or not there is something essential to being female that gives 
rise to a more relational, nonhierarchical, nondualistic understanding of 
reality?’ Should the very fact that I am male prevent me from identifying 
as an ecofeminist, “doing” ecofeminist theology, or understanding reality 
through the lens of ecofeminist thought? Though the answer may be 
biased, I have to say “no” for the very same reasons that | say no to patriar- 
chal essentialism.* I argue that essentialist claims and their metaphysical 
twins, universals, should be that for which patriarchy is critiqued the most 
because it is these very essentialist and universal claims that destroy the 
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space necessary for a multiplicity of bodies to live together in right rela- 
tions. Though many feminists and postmodern thinkers critique univer- 
salism as being the result of a patriarchal understanding of the self and 
world, essentialism still needs no justification in most arenas of thought 
today. I find this strange because I think they are two sides of the same 
coin. 

My essay explores how the violent nature of patriarchy results from 
defining reality in terms of essences and universalities, which inherently 
leads to ignoring bodies. Accordingly, any other system of thought that 
Proposes essences and universalities threatens to cause just as much vio- 
lence. The reason that essentialist and universalist thinking can lead to 
violence is that they construct ideologies -- ideologies that can be violent. 
By “ideologies” I mean, “unconscious but systematically functioning atti- 
tudes, values, and beliefs produced by and in the material conditions of all 
uses of language, all analyses of truth, and all claims to knowledge.” Fur- 
thermore, as the Arendtian analyses of “ideologies” shows (and as I will 
discuss below), ideologies that are unquestioning, that rely on their own 
internal, systematic logic, are inherently violent. They are inherently vio- 
lent because they silence and destroy the space in which diverse bodies 
live; that is, they follow the logic set forth by their own internal laws/ 
universals with no recourse to actual events.‘ In illustrating this thesis, I 
first describe some qualities of an ecofeminist, non-essentialist anthropol- 
ogy: relation to nature, the importance of bodies, and relations among 
humans in cultures. I then show how these qualities might help flesh out 
a theological reinterpretation of Trinity as the imago dei. Then, I move to a 
discussion of Hannah Arendt’s concepts of ‘world’, ‘power,’ and ‘ideolo- 
gies.” Though not an ecofeminist and not directly examining patriarchy, 
Arendt had a non-essentialist understanding of the human condition and 
much of her work focused on the importance of “space” in societies for 
people to “think together”; that is, the need for voices to be heard. I think 
that a healthy dialogue between an ecofeminist, non-essentialist, anthro- 
pology and the Arendtian analysis of the human condition in the world 
can bring us a long way to understanding how the violences of patriarchy 
are perpetuated. Finally, and hinted at in the last sentence, I want to show 
how the destruction of space caused by essentialist and universal thinking, 
found in the patriarchal free-market economic system, leads to violence 
against bodies, or what I would identify as sin. My hope in unpacking 
patriarchy, and exposing the violent nature of essentialism and universal- 
ism found therein, is to urge others to at least proceed with caution when 
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using essentialist and universal language, if not to stop using it all to- 
gether. Likewise, I hope to shed light on an ecologically oriented anthro- 
pology that neither loses the human in the whole nor promotes self- 
centeredness or anthropocentrism, but takes the interrelated nature of bod- 
ies to be central. 


An Eco-Feminist, Non-Essentialist 
Anthropology 


The importance of the article “an” in front of the subheading of this sec- 
tion cannot be stressed enough. Too often anthropologists, scientists, theo- 
logians, and philosophers seek to find the defining factor that makes a 
human, Auman. That is, they seek to identify the essential quality that one 
ought to look for in identifying a human being gua human being. Those 
beings that hold this essential factor are then identified with something 
better or “more than” the rest of life. This universalizing as “The Good” of 
an essential quality is what, I think, gives rise to wrong-relationships or 
violence, because it destroys the “space” needed for a diversity of life to 
express itself. As Ivone Gebara notes: “Often we discover something [such 
as an idea of personhood] as very good and place the greatest possible 
emphasis on it, but eventually this exaggerated emphasis prompts us to 
lose our sense of proportion or even behave destructively.”? In trying to 
define how humans are separate (and better) from the rest of the natural 
world, thereby searching for an essential quality of “human-ness” that places 
us over and against the rest of the natural world, we easily fall into wrong- 
relations. Not only do we fall into wrong relations by wrongly asserting 
our value over others, but we also fall into wrong-relations because we 
stress that one, essential quality over all other qualities (e.g. reason over 
emotions). This type of wrong-relationship is typically called 
anthropocentrism or speciesism. 

The fall into anthropocentric or speciestic thinking, because it seeks to 
rank essences in some universal scheme, gives rise to the categorization of 
other aspects of human life. This categorization of humanity takes place 
according to the experience of those that are in power. Historically, Euro- 
pean, white, males have dominated our western institutions of thought, 
economics, and politics. The stressing of certain essential aspects of hu- 
manity by males and identifying them with a Universal Good or Evil— 
such as the distinction between good-male-reason and bad-female-emo- 
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tion or good-male-spirit and bad-female-body—has created a culture in 
which males oppress females. This is the system of wrong-relationships 
known as sexism. 

Those in power, especially in the west, have also been European, or 
light-skinned; this means that “others” (darker-skinned peoples) are seen 
as “less-than” lighter skinned people. This would be the system of wrong- 
relationships known as racism. For the purposes of this article, I will deal 
with all of these essentialisms—anthropocentrism or speciesism, sexism, 
and racism—under the heading of patriarchy.® 

How then, are humans to be defined in a way that does not bring 
about wrong-relations? Instead of trying to highlight the uniqueness of 
humans, how we are different from and “above” the natural world, I would 
propose that we ought to construct anthropologies based upon how we fit 
in with the rest of the natural world. From this Starting point, I think we 
get away from essentialisms and universalities. That is, I think there are 
many different ways in which we “fit in” with our surroundings, not one 
essential way. In this section, then, I discuss the conditions in which hu- 
mans find themselves in relationship to the rest of the natural world. Far 
from seeking to identify an essential character of human beings, I describe 
what it means to be a relational being, in the midst of a world of relation- 
ships, and then suggest what the Christian tradition might have to offer 
this understanding of the self. I start with the concept of our interrelated- 
ness with the rest of the natural world. 


Relationality—The Basic Human Condition 


By starting with “the basic human condition,” it may seem that I am 
trying to assert an essential quality of human life and subsequently, a uni- 
versal truth. In some sense relationality is universal and essential. No- 
thing exists outside of relations with others. However, this is not essential 
or universal in that it is identified with any one thing and then taken as a 
“quality” that is valued over and against things in which this quality does 
not exist. Rather, it is a basic condition; a description of the world in 
which we find ourselves; it is a description of all life, not just one part. 
Furthermore, it is not a “quality” that things possess, like reason or self- 
reflexive consciousness, but it is that which grounds the possibility for all 
things to live. Ivone Gebarra speaks of this condition as “the primary real- 
ity ... constitutive of all beings.””? This primary relationality becomes 
evident when we think about what would happen if we stopped eating, 
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drinking, or taking breaths. Likewise, cosmologic, evolutionary, and eco- 
logical sciences reveal this interrelated nature of all life. 

Scientific cosmology tells us that we, as humans, are the product of a 
15 billion years (or so) process of cosmic evolution. From the Big Bang, to 
the explosion of the second series of stars which gave rise to all of the 
common elements we know today, to the forming of these elements around 
stars into galaxies, solar systems, and planets, we can genuinely say that we 
are on a continuum with the development of the whole universe.* 

Through the science of evolution, we get an understanding of how we 
are interrelated with all of life on this planet. We developed through the 4 
billion years process of planetary evolution. What evolution also tells us is 
that no species exists except through the evolutionary process. Species 
develop in more and more complex ways through genetic mutations that 
provide organisms with a beneficial adaptation to a particular environ- 
ment. Our genes and our environments determine to a great extent how 
our bodies develop in the world. 

The science of ecology tells us how we are related to all life at a more 
“contemporary” level. That is, ecology tells us how we fit into interrelated 
eco-systems, a series of relations between humans, other animals, plants, 
the sun, oceans, and atmosphere. One example that highlights our inter- 
relatedness with the rest of life on the planet is the current problem of 
global warming. Through our (especially those of us in the west) overuse 
of fossil fuels—by pumping billions of years worth of CO, from the ground, 
using them to fuel industrial and transportation revolutions, and putting 
them into the atmosphere—we have altered the “natural” feedback system 
of CO, between earth, atmosphere, and oceans.’ 

Our actions are actions that exist in a web of relationships. Every time 
we eat, or buy something, we are relating with and thereby affecting other 
humans and other life on the planet. Though we can never escape these 
relationships, we (humans) can act in ways that seek somehow to escape or 
deny these relationships. Central to these relationships is our awareness of 
our own embodied, self-consciousness. 


The Importance of Bodies 


This is usually the point at which an anthropology would try to construct 
a notion of self-consciousness that would then identify humans as over and 
against the rest of the natural world. However, I along with others (espe- 
cially process thinkers) would describe self-consciousness as a developed 
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form of sentience, or a developed form of experience. Self-consciousness is, 
in other words, simply the ability to realize that we are embodied, indi- 
vidual creatures in relationships with a whole system of other embodied 
creatures.'” This developed, complex form of sentience—one that we do 
not even understand—that gives rise to our experience of freedom is also 
that from which our sense of individuality emerges. Individuality is not 
unique to humans; rather, it is a condition of all forms of life. Individuality 
is only possible in relationships for without relationships there would be 
no individual. “Individuality emerges through a process of interaction be- 
tween the organism and the environment.”"! Furthermore, this individu- 


ality is that which gives all life forms a transcendent quality, a quality of 
irreducibility: 


Transcendence ... is the conditioning transcendence of finitude. 
In its most obvious sense, each entity in nature transcends all others 
simply through the uniqueness of its own identity, which can be 
reduced to no other. But this mode of transcendence is gained not 
through isolation from all others, but through relation to all others. 
What an entity is depends upon where it is, when it is, and how it 
responds to the various influences upon it, whether those influences 
be primarily the atoms and molecules that are the building blocks of 
the visible and invisible universe, or whether those influences are 
the social influences of culture and family.'? 


The self-transcendence of each and every body highlights the diverse 
nature of life on the planet (and in the universe in general). Individuality 
is the result of bodies in relationship to other bodies, affecting one another 
in various ways. 

In humans, this individuality usually takes on some type of realization 
of one’s own individuality, mortality, and capacity to decide this or that. 
This experience, commonly known as self-reflexive consciousness, freedom, 
or self-transcendence, is one that emerges out of relationships. There does 
not seem to be any reason to suspect that this is an essential nature of 
individuality or human-ness that can stand on its own. Rather, self-tran- 
scendence emerges: “in relation to one’s own past through memory, in 
relation to others in the present through empathy, and in relation to the 
future through imagination,” and, I would add, in relation to the ecosys- 
tems in which we live. This self-transcendence would not be possible with- 
out our own bodies, and without a history of relating to other bodies. It is 
not an essential quality of humanness; there is nothing in “being human” 
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that demands that we identify its “essence” with self-transcendence. For 
one, there are other animals that exhibit many behaviors that have often 
been associated with self-reflexive consciousness and self-transcendence, 
such as: language, tool making, story telling, and awareness of death. For 
another, not all humans have the same level or same capacity for self-reflex- 
ive consciousness; nor is any one person always self-conscious. Would we 
say that when humans are sleeping or in surgery that they are not human? 
Also, other forms of experience could just as easily be identified with be- 
ing-human, like that of being totally present in one’s body or totally present 
in a moment (as one might be in meditation). Finally, we must ask, is this 
developed form of sentience, that we call self-reflexive consciousness/self- 
transcendence, essential and unchanging (unaffected by evolution) or the 
general condition in which we find humanity at this point in history? Like 
hominoids before us, will Homo sapien sapien be surpassed or replaced by 
some “other” more complex creature? 

In identifying this self-reflexive consciousness as a general human con- 
dition, the point ought to be to highlight the dependency of self-reflexive 
consciousness on the diversity of bodies that we find on the planet (both 
human and non). For it is these bodies that provide the primary ways in 
which we relate to one another. That is, far from relating merely on a 
rational, sexual, chemical, or genetic level, we relate as whole beings, whole 
bodies with one another. It is these bodies that can be hurt, that get 
hungry, that need love, that need healing, that need fulfillment, etc. This 
means that we must pay attention to our relationships with other bodies. 
This is what self-reflexive consciousness requires of us: a greater responsi- 


bility to the health of bodies in relationships. 
Relations among Humans in Cultures 


Perhaps the main reason that human’s are able to fall into an anthropocen- 
tric or speciesistic way of thinking is due to the fact that together, in re- 
lationships, humans construct cultures. As Hannah Arendt notes (and as I 
discuss further in the next section of the article), through cultures humans 
can create a distance between humanity and the rest of nature. “The hu- 
man artifice of the world separates human existence from all mere animal 
environment, but life is outside this artificial world, and through life man 
[sic] remains related to all other living organisms.”'4 It is on this type of 
cultural level that our interrelatedness with nature is most often forgotten. 
This is perhaps the main reason for the ecological crises of our time: hu- 
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man cultures, and the ways in which cultures define human relationships 
with other life forms, often do not take into account the fact that culture is 
a product of evolution and eco-systems. Likewise, it is on the level of hu- 
man cultural traditions that humans are identified with essences and uni- 
versals and valued accordingly. Because we are defined in large part by our 
cultures, we can take cultural claims to be claims about reality in itself. 
One example of this is that of gender. 

In the United States, or in any culture, there are socially and culturally 
constructed gender roles for the different sexes. “Gender is a socially learned 
concept, manifested, institutionalized, and transmitted from generation 
to generation.”!? Critiques of patriarchy suggest that these gender roles 
have little, if any, basis in reality and serve to oppress the freedoms of 
certain bodies, certain peoples. In this country, we often deal with a dual- 
ity of gender: male-female. However, as anthropologists have noted, many 
cultures do not force all people to fit into one of two gender roles (usually 
based upon sex, particularly genitalia); some have a third gender such as 
the berdaches of many Native American communities and the “third gen- 
der” found among the Igbo people of Nigeria. Furthermore, in all cul- 
tures, any One person experiences a plurality of identities and gender roles 
over space and time.'® Hence, there is nothing essential to the nature of 
being a man or a woman. This does not mean that being a man or a 
woman is irrelevant; on the contrary, in societies that favor the male sex 
over the female sex due to claims of essential qualities and universal values 
of both, embodiment as a man or woman is all the more important. What 
this non-essentialism means, however, is that no man or woman ought to 
feel like he or she is somehow “less than” if he or she seeks to be different 
from what these roles prescribe. In fact, as we will see in our discussion of 
Arendt, the problem with not allowing space for the diversity of life to 
express itself (due to the essentialism and universalism of ideologies) is that 
it is disempowering and violent. “The category of space reminds us not 
only that each and every life-form needs space for its own physical needs, 
but also that we all exist together in one space, our finite planet....”!” 
Respect for space, for the space to live, is therefore essential for life to live. 
This respect should be reflected in both our cultures and in our traditions 
within those cultures. Showing respect for space in a relational existence is 
one place where I find the Christian concept of a Triune God to be helpful. 
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Trinity as Imago Dei 


I choose to reinterpret Trinity as Imago Dei because I think that the two 
concepts ‘trinity’ and ‘imago dei’ have been sources of essentialism and 
universalism. Trinitarian concepts of God have been used to solidify the 
essential divinity of Christ and to describe the “essential” male nature of 
God. Likewise, imago dei has been used to place males over females, and 
humans over and above the rest of creation. Though there are many routes 
one could go in de-patriarchalizing and de-essentializing both concepts, | 
will take a theologically constructive approach to the concepts, given our 
condition of interrelatedness with all life.!’ My basis for this construction 
of “trinity as imago dei” will be that the “Trinity reveals the interrelational 
nature of all life.” This approach is the same one that Ivone Gebara 
takes. 

In her book, Longing for Running Water, Gebara suggests that: “The 
number three indicates plurality; it is the symbol of inexhaustible richness 
and multiplex universality that characterizes life ... This perception of the 
multiplicity of things is as ancient as humanity.”2° In other words, three- 
ness is symbolic outside of the Christian tradition and not because the 
Christian tradition made it symbolic. Rather, the Christian tradition picked 
up on the symbolism of three-ness in developing the doctrine of a triune 
God. 

This Christian doctrine of God as “three-in-one” is actually one of the 
more promising Christian doctrines for explaining humans in a non-essen- 
tial way. It stands in opposition to the monad God found in much Chris- 
tian theology. “The Christian doctrine of divine simplicity [all good, all 
powerful, eternal, unchanging] purifies and reinforces the radical mono- 
theism of the biblical tradition ... [taking from God] all mutability, affect, 
and reciprocity with the world”; however, this mono-God is challenged by 
the Triune God because it represents a “metaphysic of internally related 
individuals, pointing toward the radically social and interdependent char- 
acter of all individuality.”*! Jurgen Moltmann has perhaps developed the 
most full critique of the problem with monotheism. He notes that the 
problem with monotheism is that it “led to the secularization of the world, 
and robbed nature of its divine mystery” because it implied a “solitary 
human subject who is in God’s image.”2? That is, monotheism supports 
the individual uéer alles mentality that is the foundation of the current, 
western consumer society. Moltmann believes that part of the solution to 
our current eco-justice crises is rediscovering the triune God. 
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Part of the reason that Trinitarian thinking has not been highlighted as 
a critique against the mono-God stems from the fact that, historically, 
most theologians have interpreted the doctrine from within a patriarchal 
mind-set, such as did Augustine. “By preserving the changelessness of 
God, Augustine seals the Godhead as a whole into its own independent 
substance, closed to any internal becoming or external influence.”*4 If the 
Augustinian, changeless God were the case then that God could have no 
relationship to the world because all knowing and interaction presupposes 
an internal relationship (and hence change). Here we find a problem, 
again, with essentialization: it requires that things have some type of core 
that is unchangeable. If there are essences, then those essences must be 
pure, non-changing, separate from the changing, living, and dying self. 
This, as you can see, turns quickly into a concept of humans as soul-body. 
Again, essentialism leads to degradation of bodies. How then, might God 
be understood as the ground for relationality and embodiment? 

Ivone Gebara notes: “The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not of divine 
stuff as opposed to our human stuff; rather, they are relationships—rela- 
tionships we human beings experience and express in metaphorical rather 
than metaphysical ways.”?° Thus, the imago dei, if God is fundamentally 
relational, is another way of expressing our interrelatedness to all that is. 
God is, in this understanding, the ground of our relationality; that which 
makes life possible at all. God then gives us the gift of life—as life is 
impossible without relationships. Furthermore, this means that self- 
centeredness is all the more problematic: “ ... ‘self-centeredness’ is really 
the loss of the self, and a stunted humanity, since the fullness of the self 
requires the openness to relation that empathy and imagination make pos- 
sible.””” If being made in the “image of God” means that we are funda- 
mentally in relation to others then ignoring others must lead to loss of self. 
Furthermore, as we shall see, ignoring others, ignoring the space for others 
to exist, leads to violence, or the wrong-relations that I identify with sin. 

In this section I identified some aspects of a non-essentialist, ecofeminist 
anthropology, and showed that this anthropology is also a basis for reinter- 
preting some aspects of the Christian tradition. To put it in a different 
way, I think that a non-essentialist anthropology is a good point from 
which to begin critiquing the patriarchal aspects of Christianity. Those 
aspects of patriarchy that lead to the most damage (essentialism and uni- 
versalism) can be identified and safe-guarded from if one has a non-essen- 
tialist understanding of self-in-relation. Relationality and “right-relations” 
become the basis of the human condition and a guide for human actions 
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with nature and with other humans in society. I now turn to an analysis of 
what happens when relationships are ignored. For this section of the ar- 
ticle, I find the work of Hannah Arendt to be illuminating of what hap- 
pens to relationality when it is denied by ideologies built on essentialisms 
and universals. 


Hannah Arendt: World, 
Power, and Ideology 


Though by no means an ecofeminist, Hannah Arendt did have an under- 
standing of the human in the world that was not based upon essential- 
ism.”* In fact, she identified essentialism and universals with ideologies, 
and she identified ideologies with the absence of power thereby creating 
the space in which violence can occur. As a person, her life defied all 
ideologies: she was a Jew that had to flee Germany for France and then the 
United States but still found it in her heart to love a member of the Nazi 
Party, Martin Heidegger. She was also a Jew that critiqued the Jewish re- 
sponse to the rise of Nazi power, suggesting that Jews could have done 
more to act against the Nazis. Her life reflected her philosophy: she never 
wanted to be identified with a particular system of thought; rather, she 
maintained that systems of thought were problematic. It is to three as- 
pects of her philosophy that I now turn: ‘world’, ‘power’, and ‘ideologies’. 


Arendt’s ‘World’ 


For Arendt, it is the human artifice of ‘world’ (or culture) that distin- 
guishes humans from other animals. “Without a world into which men 
[sic] are born and from which they die, there would be nothing but change- 
less eternal recurrence, the deathless everlastingness of the human as of all 
other animal species.”?? Humans are both part of the world and part of 
the rest of nature; that is, the world could not exist without nature. How- 
ever, Arendt placed more focus on analyzing the world than on nature 
because she located freedom and politics in the world. She did not believe 
that anyone could exist without such a world. “No human life, not even 
the life of the hermit in nature’s wilderness, is possible without a world 
which directly or indirectly testifies to the presence of other human be- 
ings.” For Arendt, individuals are fundamentally relational. Our cul- 
tures provide us with the capacities for understanding our relationships, 
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through our memories, and with our language. Each person within the 
world is unique; thereby he/she adds to the world in a way that no other 
can. Because humans rely on one another to form their identities, to build 
societies, to think, to learn, etc., it is only through relationships with di- 
verse others that one can have power, that one can be empowered. 


Power-with in Arendt 


The fact that humans rely on others, rely on a world to have freedom, to 
think, and to act at all suggest that humans are political beings. “What 
makes man [sic] a political being is his faculty of action; it enables him to 
get together with his peers, to act in concert, and to reach out for goals. 
..”*! For Arendt, nothing is more important for thoughtful action than 
the public sphere. It is only through the public sphere that people can 
think-with one another, and thus it is only through the public sphere that 
people can be empowered by one another. The minute that public spaces 
erode, power (which she defines as empowerment) dissipates and gives rise 
to the capacity for violence (“power” over). True power, then, depends 
upon others. The “monopolization of power causes the drying up or 0o0z- 
ing away of all authentic power sources in the country.”>2 Arendt even 
suggests, “Isolated men [sic] are powerless by definition.”>? Where power 
erodes, thought erodes, and people become more prone to accepting ide- 
ologies. 


Ideologies and Essentialism in Arendt 


“Ideologies pretend to know the mysteries of the whole historical pro- 
cess—the secrets of the past, the intricacies of the present, the uncertain- 
ties of the future—because of the logic inherent in their respective ideas. 
... Ideologies always assume that one idea is sufficient to explain every- 
thing in the development from the premise, and that no experience can 
teach anything...”%4 Ideologies rely on their own internal coherence with a 
complete disregard for experience, the world, and nature. Thus, ideologies 
create a situation in which people accept thoughtless answers. Further- 
more ideologies, because they do not take into account the true realities of 
the world, because they are thoughtless, can cause violence. 

We should take a closer look at the nature of ideologies. First of all, 
ideologies follow their own internal logic, that is, they adhere to some 
qualities or precepts identified as universal or essential. They do not re- 
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quire genuine dialogue with others because one can just accept the ideol- 
ogy as reality; for example, the ideology of the American Dream promotes 
the idea that with hard work success is available to all. The essentialism is 
that everyone has equal opportunity in this society. That is, all people 
regardless of race, gender, sexuality, or socio-economic status, are on an 
equal playing field. This is simply not the case. Rather, people are diverse 
in starting points, diverse in talents, and diverse in unearned privileges.» 
The universal quality implied is that those who make it, those who are 
wealthy, are better than those who do not make it, those who are poor. 
Despite all of the evidence to the contrary—such as the eco-destructive 
nature of the consumer culture, the fact that no one starts off equal in the 
United States, the fact that because of race, sex, etc., some people receive 
“unearned privilege” in this society—people still spend their whole lives 
trying to live into this ideology. Likewise, many people are being harmed 
because of the false assumptions inherent in the American Dream ideol- 
ogy: it not only reinforces ill feelings toward those who do not make it, but 
also perpetuates the current class system in which wealth is maintained by 
a small, powerful, minority at the expense of the majority. 

Another example of ideology can be found in the idea of knowledge for 
knowledge sake, or what might also be referred to as “positivism”: the 
capacity for human knowledge to get us out of all of our problems. Hannah 
Arendt had some cautions for the idea that there could exist knowledge for 
knowledge sake, that is, a desire for knowledge without an end in mind: 
viz., the concern that knowledge without thought (understanding, mean- 
ing) leads to ideology. About the natural sciences, Arendt wrote: “If it 
should turn out to be true that knowledge ... and thought have parted 
company for good [in a scientific and technological world] then we would 
indeed become ... thoughtless creatures at the mercy of every gadget which 
is technically possible, no matter how murderous it is.”2° For Arendt, 
thought is that which provides meaning. The absence of thought leads to 
meaninglessness, and susceptibility to ideologies, which are founded on 
essentialisms and universalisms. These essential and universal ideologies 
lead to the ignoring of and destruction of the space in which thought can 
arise and in which a diversity of life can live fully in right-relations; thereby, 
they are violent. Now, I turn to an analysis of this type of violence: space- 
destroying violence, in patriarchal ideologies. 
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Violence and the Sins of Patriarchy 


In revealing how essentialism in patriarchy destroys space and creates vio- 
lence, I would like to discuss the current, dominant form of free-market 
economics. This is a system that places humans over and against the rest of 
the natural world (it is anthropocentric), values men over women (as is 
evidenced in the earning gap between men and women and the valuing of 
socially constructed “male” work over that of “female” work), and histori- 
cally has valued the worth of European, white males over that of “others” 
(through blatant personal racism and institutional racism). Hence in the 
model of free-market economics, the three major “isms” of patriarchy are 
present. Through this essentializing, bodies are destroyed, because the space 
for bodies to live is destroyed. I will discuss each of the above-mentioned 
forms of violence that I identify with sin, individually. 


Violence and Anthropocentrism or Speciesism 


The free-market system of economics claims that all life on the planet is of 
instrumental value to human life. From this point of view, dominant hu- 
mans (who have intrinsic value) are over and against the rest of life on the 
planet, including “other” humans and non-human life (which has only 
instrumental value). There is both essentialism and universalism present 
here: dominant humans are valuable qua dominant humans, and the rest 
of life is less valuable because it does not posses that “dominant human” 
quality. Furthermore, there is an assumption that this form of economics 
can be extended to every nation. That is, this form of free-market econom- 
ics is identified with development and is seen as superior to any other form 
of economics. The problem is that not all life fits into the free-market- 
economy and the ideology of the free-market hides costs and denies the 
basic relatedness of all life. One example of this is in the agricultural 
industry. 

Food is a basic necessity for all life to live. The fact that everything 
must eat is a given regardless of supply or demand. When food is sub- 
sumed under market forces, bodies starve, lives are destroyed. Likewise, 
when food production is seen instrumentally, life-forms are disregarded. 
Agribusiness sees only the instrumental value in growing food for human 
consumption. It does not take into account the environmentally destruc- 
tive ways in which food is grown; rather, the value is on the size of the 
yield. Thus, food is grown with pesticides, food is grown through irriga- 
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tion of massive amounts of water, and food is grown with massive amounts 
of fertilizer. Not only do these chemicals affect human life (mostly eco- 
nomically poor humans), they also affect the lives of other, non human 
life-forms. Pesticides destroy whole ecosystems, as Rachel Carson proved 
so long ago. Pesticides do not take into account the “space” needed for 
right-relations with the environment. They show a blatant disregard for 
the bodies of other animals, for the interactions between bodies in ecosys- 
tems. They also show disregard for the human body. The people who 
work to grow and harvest food often barely make enough money to buy 
their own food and are poisoned by pesticides. Cheap farm labor is an- 
other way in which agriculture is subsumed under the free-market-system 
of economics. This disregard for bodies is due to the subsuming of bodies 
to a free-market system of economics. 

This is the type of evil that we, in the United States especially, perpetu- 
ate on a daily basis. “Evil present in institutions and the social structures 
that accommodate it, even facilitate it ... is sometimes beyond recogni- 
tion. One lives with it daily. ... Evil is so mixed in with our existence that 
we can live in it without even taking account of it as evil.”?” The food that 
sits on our supermarket shelves may be food that is very destructive to 
bodies-in-relationship. In a very real sense, it may be food that destroys 
the space in which people live: via exploitation and pollution. Such food 
may destroy and degrade the life of other animals, as in factory farming. 

This blatant disregard for other life can only be brought about through 
a mentality that somehow distinguishes the self from the “other” and as 
somehow better than the other. It is the result of viewing oneself as subject 
and the world as object, or of universalizing / absolutizing the needs of 
one’s self. “When the subject makes its own vantage point absolute, it 
merely absolves itself of reality. ...”°* This is the type of self that Cobb and 
Daly refer to as “homo economicus.” “The chief feature of Homo Economicus 
that appears in this picture is extreme individualism. What happens to 
others does not affect Homo economicus ... Even external relations to others 
... make no difference.”*® This self is, as Cobb and Daly note, an instance 
of what process thinkers would call “misplaced concreteness.” That is, it is 
making something out to be Reality that does not really take into account 
the Reality of selves-in-relations. In other words, it is an ideology. This 
ideology, through essentializing the human as a rational, cut-off entity 
moving through time and space, destroys the living space of many other 
life-forms: violence incarnate. 
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Violence and Sexism 


The free-market system of economics, arising out of a patriarchal mind- 
set, also creates an essential difference between men and women. One way 
this happens is that men and women who hold the same positions are 
usually not paid the same amount, especially in the business world; men 
often make more money than women. A second way in which the eco- 
nomic system devalues women is through a two-part process. The first 
part is in identifying women’s work with the home: that is the realm of 
child raising, house-keeping, cooking, caring for the elderly and sick, etc. 
This type of real work is not valued by the current system of market- 
economics. The market economic system contains no concept of how this 
work is that which makes market-valued work (i.e. the work of the public 
realm identified with “men”) possible in the first place. 

Second, making some work essential to the nature of women, and then 
devaluing that work, is destructive of women’s space in many ways. For 
example, it has traditionally meant that women are dependent upon the 
male for income; that is, economic dependence. In addition, women who 
do work outside of the home have to face challenges that men do not have 
to face. Such a form of violence degrades “one pole of humanity and exalts 
another.”*° In the process, though on a different level, the space for men to 
develop their full selves is also destroyed. That is, men are less likely to 
develop the “house” skills that one needs in order for daily survival. 

This highlights further the interrelated nature of all life on the planet 
and how the devaluing of part, the separation of part of creation and sub- 
sequent destruction of the space necessary for that part of creation to have 
a voice, harms the whole. “When ... one responds to relation by violating 
the well-being of another, one has lessened the richness of experience not 
only for the other, but also for all (including the self) who exist interde- 
pendently with that other. ... Every violation has individual and social 
effects. ... The unnecessary violation of this interdependence and obliga- 
tion is a direct sin against the well being of creation.”*' Like gender, race is 
also the target of patriarchal violence. 


Violence and Racism 
Finally, the free-market economy does not take into account the fact 


that some people, by virtue of their color, ethnicity, or race, receive un- 
earned privileges in a society dominated by white, European males.” Like- 
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wise, it does not take into account the unequal treatment of races in the 
United States and around the world. Instead, it assumes that all have the 
equal ability (at least in this country) to make it in the world. It falsely 
assumes that we all start on an equal footing. This is the ideology, but like 
all ideologies, it does not take into account the history of racism in this 
country, nor does it take into account the history of exploiting “third- 
world” countries. These gross injustices cause “the poor and oppressed to 
suffer ‘inhibition of their ability to develop and exercise their capacities 
and express their needs, thoughts, and feelings.’”*? That is, the gross exag- 
geration of the essential equality of all peoples leads to an ideology that 
destroys the actual, unequal spaces in which people live. Such exaggera- 
tion leads to violence toward others on the level of policy: “If we are all 
equal, no one needs special treatment;” it also leads to violence on the level 
of interpersonal relations: “We are all equal so being poor must be one’s 
own fault.” Finally, exaggerating essential qualities does not take into ac- 
count the diversity of peoples, rather, it assumes that all people are essen- 
tially the same, thereby creating violence toward diverse bodies. 


Patriarchy and Violence: 
Concluding Comments 


Though, due to space considerations, the above analysis is lacking in the 
amount of depth it deserves, I have in part revealed the destructive nature 
of patriarchy. That is, I have shown in my discussion of a non-essentialist 
anthropology, in arguing that all humans are fundamentally relational, in 
the Arendtian analysis of the importance of space for bodies to be expressed 
in the human world and the dangers of ideologies, and in the final discus- 
sion of the patriarchal free-market system of economics, that because patri- 
archy essentializes life-forms and then categorizes life-forms based upon 
universal values that always favor those in power, patriarchy is violent. 
Hopefully, this has implications for making policies and for future devel- 
opments of Ecofeminist theologies: viz., that all voices should be present at 
the table in making public-policy decisions and that essentialism and uni- 
versalism are inherently violent. Any theologies, philosophies or under- 
standings of the world, and subsequent policies that are informed by these 
understandings, should start from a world-view that sees relationality as 
primary rather than starting from a place that essentializes and universal- 
izes certain aspects of a non-relational individual self. 
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Ecologically Queer: Preliminaries For A Queer 
Ecofeminist Identity Theory 


By Danne Polk 


My interest in writing this text is guided by the hope that, as queer theory 
continues to interrogate the institutions by and through which the many 
forms of social oppression continue, we can find ways to oppose what ap- 
pears to be our ever increasing complicity, as emerging queer subjects, in 
the ominous, seemingly unstoppable, global environmental crisis. In other 
words, my essay forges a self-reflexive critique which might converge with 
the exigencies of environmental ethics to accept responsibility for an other- 
wise uncritical incorporation and recuperation of behaviors that perpetu- 
ate ecological peril. More specifically, | want to subvert a shortsighted 
materialism that is invading queer cultural identity formation; which is to 
say that I am afraid that the relatively new emergence of queer subjectivity 
is being co-opted by consumerist ideologies. We are becoming increas- 
ingly complicit in the perpetuation of certain modes of social behavior that 
seem suspiciously similar to the heterosexist, androcentric, and anthropo- 
centric modes against which ecologists, radical feminists, and ecofeminists 
exert so much critical energy. 

Following a review of the deconstructive agenda, I propose a radical 
constructivist conceptual analysis. The next phase of discussion covers the 
question of rights and subjectivity; then an exploration of the concept of 
disposable persons and the disruptive power of such bodies. After an ex- 
ploration of the ecological implications of compulsory heterosexism and 
symbiosis as an alternative metaphor, I conclude with the retextualization 
of the corporal. 


The Deconstructive Agenda 


If queer theory is already involved in the deconstruction of compulsive 
heterosexuality embedded in western concepts of nature, the discussion-- 
this current moment in the deconstructive process--offers the possibility of 
expanding the horizons of critique to include the specifically material con- 
ditions through which new identities might emerge. A leading question, 
then is this: How are material conditions affected by our identity forma- 
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tions and what alternative metaphors do we have or might we create as 
emulative models? I believe this question must be addressed if our politi- 
cal interests are to move in the direction of radically democratic cultural 
change. I believe that this change, this demand for social justice, is ulti- 
mately about long-term survival, and that queer identity theory needs to 
recognize the eco-social implications of our desire to survive. Thus, we 
need to impel the project well beyond the artificial parameters of human- 
ist interpretations of justice. That is, we need to wonder about the ways in 
which modernity has framed our debates and inquiries and take heed of 
the ecological impossibility of a purely human or merely human realm 
within which discussions about identity tend to circulate. 

A wider context within which a discussion about queer identity is situ- 
ated could be described as an anti- or post-modern attempt to deconstruct 
the relationships between the cultural production of western identities in 
general, and the corporeal conditions out of which such identities must 
emerge. In this context, the terms “anti-” and “post-modern” imply at- 
tempts to formulate a conceptual framework that overturns, or at the very 
least bypasses a longstanding tradition of dualistic, oppositional, value- 
hierarchical logics. Such logics have long since thoroughly integrated them- 
selves into the textual narrative of what it means to be a legitimate Western 
patriarchal subject. An anti- or post-modern conceptual framework strate- 
gically deconstructs these logics in order to secure the possibility of forging 
alternative, eco-socially non-oppressed and non-oppressive personal iden- 
tities and subjectivities. 

In one sense, this project is a response to the west’s preoccupation with 
difference. It seeks to establish a conceptual field within which we might 
investigate the relationships between various historically and culturally 
conditioned ontologies of difference—including those of space/time dif- 
ference, of species difference, and of human sexual difference—and the 
identities, both human and nonhuman, that logically follow or conceptu- 
ally flow from such ontologies. As such, the aim of inquiry is to under- 
stand how these ontologies depend upon historically contingent and cul- 
turally specific concepts of nature. It would analyze the interplay between 
concepts of nature and the ontological questions from which such con- 
cepts arise. The project would therefore require the deconstruction of vari- 
ous historical configurations of the concept of nature in order to under- 
stand the extent to which both human and nonhuman bodies are 
essentialized by such concepts. In other words, by exploring the ways in 
which the ontologies of difference have been articulated historically, we 
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can understand how such ontologies work as mechanisms for human iden- 
tity production, which would then allow us to analyze the interplay be- 
tween human identity production and nonhuman identity production, 
perhaps to further articulate a radically non-humanistic, non-patriarchal, 
non-phallocentric ontological reconceptualization of who we are becom- 
ing as eco-social subjects-in-the-making. 

Within this wider context, then, this paper is a cursory investigation 
into the progressive development of a queer feminist ecological theory of 
identity, a theory that no longer recognizes as valid many of the specific 
ways in which difference has been previously articulated in the West. For 
example, such a theory will reject the conceptual antagonisms between 
man and animal, man and woman, soul and body, mind and body, god 
and nature, being and becoming, heaven and earth, straight and queer, 
etc., nor will it recognize the value systems associated with these archaic 
ontological distinctions. Such an identity theory is a queer theory because 
the oppositional logics of our tradition have already identified certain bod- 
ies--my own being one of them--as illegitimate patriarchal subjects. To 
call this identity theory queer is then to mimic the category of queerness to 
subvert the logic that produces the category in the first place. It is a 
feminist theory because the oppositional logics of our tradition identify 
and define all bodies that do not win the status of the patriarchal subject 
as Other. And it is an ecological theory because identity itself depends 
upon the material conditions of the earth and because the political and 
ethical dimensions of identity production entail our relationships to both 
human and nonhuman beings. Thus, such a theory would be trans-hu- 
man in scope, historically situated, non-racist, non-sexist, non-heterosexist, 
non-anthropocentric, and whatever else such a theory needs to be for pro- 
moting the construction of alternative, ecologically informed cultural scripts. 

Such a project is also interdisciplinary in its approach, inviting con- 
temporary feminist, ecofeminist, materialist, textualist, environmental and 
queer theorists, among others, to an open forum of critical debate. The 
intention behind the interdisciplinary interplay is to explore by way of 
deconstruction, first, something like an ontology of species difference which 
would problematize the culturally articulated distinctions between hu- 
man beings and “nature,” between human beings and “animals,” between 
so called “men” and “women,” as well as between so called “straights” and 
“queers.” Feminist theory is important in this respect because it secures 
the importance of sexual difference, reintroduces the theory of the corpo- 
real body which provides a viable alternative to modern, masculinized con- 
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cepts of scientific objectivity, deconstructs sexist patriarchy, offers unique 
narratives of situated experiences of sexist patriarchal oppression, and de- 
scribes in detail the patriarchal ideology of material commodification and 
preservation. Ecofeminist theory is helpful because it deconstructs the 
Cartesian legacy, extends the deconstruction of patriarchal sexism to ac- 
count for the domination of nature, and deconstructs the logic of domina- 
tion governing patriarchal subjugation and exploitation of both women 
and nonhuman beings. Postmodern environmental theory is important 
because it deconstructs humanism, critiques textualist postmodern theo- 
ries, and introduces the important ecological theory of symbiosis. 
Textualism is important because it deconstructs essentialism and provides 
the theory of constructivism as a platform from which to displace the domi- 
nant conceptual framework. Materialist postmodernism is important be- 
cause it deconstructs idealism and ties corporeality to the theory of iden- 
tity. And, queer theory is important because it extends the discussion of 
sexual difference to include the deconstruction of heterosexist patriarchy, 
offers narratives of situated experiences of heterosexist patriarchal oppres- 


sion, describes the ontology of extermination, and provides us a unique 
position from which to speak. 


The Constructive Agenda 


In my opinion, the project would require a radical constructivist position 
as its guiding conceptual tool, as it takes seriously the textualist assertion 
that identities are not fixed in nature like the patriarchal system wants us 
to believe, but are instead products of a history, products of a particular 
textual narrative. Within a constructivist framework, ontological descrip- 
tions of nature, of human and nonhuman beings, etc., migrate from the 
tradition’s nostalgia for the presence of being which guides the production 
of essentialist identities. In contrast to essentialism, it is no longer an 
intelligible move to imagine a pure nature withdrawing from or transcend- 
ing the cultural text, just as it makes no sense to imagine an autonomous 
self free from the historical and cultural conditions of the body. The old 
Cartesian dualisms must be thought congruently, co-operatively, but this 
is by no means an easy task. The structures of language--grammar and 
syntax--seem to reinscribe the essentialist, oppositional logics magically 
and perpetually. Even the materialist vs. textualist debates within post- 
modern critique are framed by this Cartesian legacy. Thus, philosophers 
try to converge the opposing sides, struggling to embrace the pivotal mo- 
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ment in-between the oppositional logics, and it is this in-between that 
would act as a platform from which to begin to forge theories of identity, a 
platform that holds the Cartesian dichotomies--nature/culture, mind/body, 
self/other--together. In fact, from a post-modern ecological perspective, 
such dichotomies are now thought to be so inextricably and intimately 
intertwined that to talk about a human identity is impossible without also 
speaking of a corporeal reality, which itself opens up a whole realm of 
trans-personal, trans-human issues and concerns. 

Perhaps most importantly, constructivism frees up the space for the 
development of a queer ecological identity theory by posing the question 
as to who is in power to define nature, and according to what paradigms. 
From an essentialist stance, questions of authority and authorship are al- 
ways thwarted and mystified by references back to the reigning concept of 
nature with its mythical origin in God. But from a constructivist perspec- 
tive the question of authority is a basic epistemological move, one that 
offers the possibility of revolutions in our understanding. Configured in 
the form of a set of questions, the biologist Gary Lease describes what is at 
stake; he says: 


Who precisely defines ‘nature —that is, who is allowed to say what 
counts as nature and why? This is, of course, the question of the 
‘reinvention’ of nature or, more precisely, the question of power and 
privilege: not only do we wish to discover who reinvents nature, 
but who invented it to begin with? What are the tools (language, 
culture, nation-state, science, academia, and so forth) by which such 
inventions are sustained in power, and how does one supplant or 
overthrow them? In other words, this is the question of revolution 
and defense. ! 


Such constructivist questions are important because they investigate, as 
Lease says: “The scope or extent of inclusion/exclusion—that is, who be- 
longs and why?” He goes on to say: 


This is about nature’s content, it touches not only on what is al- 
lowed to belong to nature and why, but also on who is allowed to 
participate in nature and what happens to those parts and beings 
excluded from nature. In other words, this is the question of sur- 
vival and destruction. 
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In this way, constructivism forces us to investigate the extent to which 
various traditional masculinist rationalizations about human privilege and 
stewardship, the proclamations of immanent domain, private property, 
natural rights, etc., are always culturally specific and historically contin- 
gent conceptual productions that have meaning only within a particular 
script or symbolic system. It’s a grand narrative, as they say, developed 
over centuries, authored by men in the name of God, but actually forged 
through insider proclamations, by self written laws and self protecting 
decrees, and, of course, by colonial coercion and violent enforcement. Es- 
sentialism attempts to reach beyond the text to assert a pre-discursive un- 
derstanding of the reality and the teleology of the world. But from a 
constructivist perspective, this project turns out to be an historically con- 
ditioned social and political interpretation of a metaphysical realm no hu- 
man being can ever reach or realistically hope to know. 

But, a constructivist perspective poses its own set of problems. Cer- 
tainly, the textual system itself is relentless: Religious ideologies have an 
impact on philosophy, philosophy has an impact on science, all represent- 
ing reality through metaphorical language, and all are controlled by his- 
torically governed methods of research and interpretation: sociology influ- 
ences geography influences geology influences ecology influences religion 
influences philosophy. This is an interlocking representational system that 
seeks to find in nature the very structure the system produces. The result- 
ing effects are read into concepts of nature, normalized and celebrated in 
cults of worship and entertainment, and written upon the bodies and flesh 
of a corporeal world. No matter where we begin our exploration, the 
parameters of every field of inquiry are laid out in advance. Every question 
is already captured by the dominant discourse through a set of solidified 
meanings already functioning, already in place. The constructivist conclu- 
sion to this dynamic, this all-too-human situation of ours, is that there is, 
in effect, no essential nature, no “wild” world, no “virgin” forest. Every- 
thing is a construction, from God to the Grizzly; nothing escapes the text. 

The problem we face, then, is an archaic self-replicating system that 
captures, identifies and positions bodies within an interpretative frame- 
work based on very old mythically and metaphysically generated ontolo- 
gies of difference, which were themselves based on extremely naive empiri- 
cal descriptions of the human body and its relationship to the elemental 
world. And, the repetitive enforcement of this historically contingent logic 
is what actually secures a place of privilege for a singular identity, a singu- 
lar autonomous subject, which traditionally, we all know, is that of the 
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straight white property owning male. For us, then, if our so-called nature 
is only a matter of interpretation, and if the reigning interpretation is em- 
pirically and ecologically naive, and if we're actually concerned about put- 
ting an end to systems of oppression, it becomes something of a personal 
imperative to reinterpret the essentialist legacy, and to problematize its 
incorporation into the project of reconstructing ourselves. 


The Problem of Essentialism 


In my opinion, essentialism is one of the major obstacles we face when 
trying to establish for ourselves alternative concepts. Essentialism creates a 
certain nostalgia that drags us down and wastes our time. The logic of 
essentialism is insidious because it sets out to define a negative position in 
order to claim a positive one. In fact, the positive position absolutely 
requires a negative contrast. Without the negative position, the positive 
position would never arise. To essentialize this contrast is to normalize the 
positive pole, and to normalize it is to place both positions within a value 
hierarchy which defines the two poles according to the logic of superior- 
inferior, natural-unnatural, good-evil, and so forth. With that structure in 
place, we find ourselves already defined as the negation of the positive 
position and are coerced into confirming a negative definition of ourselves. 
Those on the positive side of the equation do not need to self-affirm any 
negative definitions. They, instead, must merely identify the negative po- 
sitions of others. With such logic we can hardly help but yearn for the 
privileged position. Such longing, of course translates into self-loathing; 
we find ourselves wanting to be someone else. 

Of course, the longstanding tradition of misogyny works from the logic 
of essentialism, as well. The essentialized female body is the negative pole 
of the male/female dichotomy. From early Greek philosophy onward, the 
female body has been defined and conceptualized as the privation and 
deformation of the perfectly formed male body. In order to say “I ama 
man,” one must say “I am ot a woman.” The distinctions must be rigidly 
in place for the intended identity to stick. There must be signs. Differ- 
ences must be stereotyped and fetishized in order for such essentialist no- 
tions of identity to work. 

But an interesting thing about essentialism, a feature which seems to 
undermine the whole essentialist project, is that everyone with an invest- 
ment in essentialist logic is continually trying to conform to the essential- 
ist notions. Which is to say that one’s identity is never finished, but is 
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rather an existential project that must be maintained on a continuous ba- 
sis. As Judith Butler and others have pointed out, identity is always a type 
of performance, and this goes for everyone, even those who supposedly fit 
the normalized categories. Props, such as clothing, cars, weapons, ges- 
tures, etc., are continuously used to signify and to bolster a certain identi- 
fication or identity position. In other words, everyone is in drag. 


Subjectivity and the Patriarchal Pie 


In a contemporary framework, the question then becomes: is it enough for 
us to win our rights to the traditional, essentialized, masculinized position 
of cultural privilege? Liberation traditions have been attempting to win 
rights of cultural privelage for the last several decades. Remove the sexism, 
then straight white women can be free to enjoy that privileged position of 
the masterful subject. Remove racism, then people of color will finally be 
free to secure it. Remove heterosexism, then sexual minorities can become 
autonomous subjects. But from an ecological perspective, it is impossible 
in a world of limited and dwindling resources for everyone to enjoy that 
privileged position of radical autonomy, at least in the way it is tradition- 
ally configured. If we take the so called “American Dream of prosperity” as 
a 21* century example of our interpretation of the autonomous subject, 
then the earth is in big, big trouble. In other words, if our interpretation of 
autonomy is so severely limited in its eco-social understanding, then the 
pursuit to secure this place of privilege for ourselves becomes ethically and 
politically suspicious. This, of course, is nothing new. The ecofeminists 
have been saying for quite some time now that they do not want an equal 
piece of the patriarchal pie because the pie itself is poisoned. 

So, perhaps, an entirely different concept of subjectivity is in order. 
And, if the concept of the autonomous subject is, in fact, historically con- 
tingent, and if there really is no single word on the matter, no single story, 
if it is not Nature speaking through the canon, as the defenders of the 
canon would insist, then radically different interpretations of human sub- 
jectivity and human identity are perhaps possible. If this is so, then we 
stand at the threshold of an amazing creativity. Perhaps we can construct 
new identities that might have cumulative eco-socially restorative effects. 
In any event, this expectation, this hope, could be incorporated into the 
project to reinvent ourselves. 

None of this is to say that changing the cultural narrative is easy. Of 
course, everything—men, women, queers, animals, plants, forests, oceans— 
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virtually everything has already been claimed and captured by the reign- 
ing patriarchal symbolic system. Through this system, everything but the 
legitimate patriarchal subject becomes Other, magically identified as ei- 
ther preservable body, consumable body or disposable body. In other 
words, the symbolic system identifies and essentializes all bodies, and those 
that do not satisfy the conceptual conditions for subjectivity are rendered 
either as the basic material conditions which make the high-life of this 
culture possible--the high-life being all the so called natural rights and 
privileges of the patriarchal subject--or as invasive threats to the purity of 
the system itself. Women fall into the category of preservable commodity, 
essentialized by the patriarchal symbolic as the mothers and maids of present 
and future patriarchal subjects. Most animals and plants, of course, are 
essentialized as consumable commodity; that is, as essentially raw materials, 
reserved especially for the master’s subjective enjoyment and bodily nour- 
ishment. Queer bodies, of course, fall under the category of invasive threat. 
We are conceptualized and identified by the patriarchal imaginary as the 
contamination of an otherwise pure symbolic system or natural order. 
This is where we find ourselves: queer bodies fall into the category of 
disposable matter in our culture, and if we want to break with this pre- 
defined objectification, we need to understand how the logic of disposability 
produces such an identity, and once produced, how it is maintained. 


Disposable Persons 


The fact that queer bodies are conceptualized as disposable can be seen 
quite readily if we analyze the common term that is either reticently in- 
sinuated or aggressively applied to queer bodies (in differing ways accord- 
ing to sex, race, social status, visibility, etc.). The common term is, of 
course the word “faggot,” a word that carries with it, among other things, 
the notion of a bundle of cut, disposable, burnable wood or weeds. Through 
this commonly reiterated term, the straight, homophobic, masculinized 
male subject constructs for us, a certain oppressive identity, represented as 
a body in ruins: a dangerous, unruly and invasive weed-like anomaly that 
intrudes itself into the otherwise integrated, systematic structure of the 
real. In the homophobic imagination, “faggots” are weeds to be elimi- 
nated because we threaten both the physical health of the species, as well 
as the moral fabric of the social order. 

In The Social Creation of Nature, Neil Evernden analyzes the concept of 
pollution. In his text, he cites Mary Douglas’ Purity and Danger, in which 
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she claims that the concept of pollution suggests that something pure 
becomes impure, something originally undefiled is threatened by defile- 
ment. In this case, pollution implies a certain conceptual system of order 
governed by a concept of health or purity which renders the world in such 
a way that certain bodies will be or might be perceived as invasively out of 
place, as contaminants, or waste, defined as threats to the integrity of the 
system as a whole. In Douglas’ words: “Where there is dirt, there is (a) 
system. Dirt is the by-product of a systematic ordering and classification 
of matter, in so far as ordering involves rejecting inappropriate elements.”4 
A reverse implication of this insight is that without the system in place 
within which a term like “dirt” has meaning, there is no dirt. The matter 
that would become identified as “dirt” remains indefinite, undetermined, 
unsymbolized where no contrast to notions of health or purity has yet 
occurred. But the very perception of dirt indicates that a symbolic system 
is in place. As Douglas says: “This idea of dirt takes us straight into the 
field of symbolism and promises a link up with more obviously symbolic 
systems of purity.”* Evernden suggests that there must be an understand- 
ing of the symbolic order, a comprehension of something like a “norm” for 
matter to appear as dirt or weed or pollution. And for both Douglas and 
Evernden, this implies that ideas about the “proper order of things” gov- 
erns not only what we find within any given situation, but how we expect 
bodies to act and interact within that situation. 

It is only according to the symbolic system itself that anything will 
appear as out of place or in need of fixing or in need of eradication. It is the 
ideologies themselves that invest the situation with meaning, meanings 
which prepare or appropriate the matter for a particular identity. An iden- 
tity is then defined according to reasons that only exist because the ideo- 
logical system exists, dwelling in the minds of those who have the power to 
enact the identification and then enforce its continual reiteration. As long 
as there is only one symbolic system functioning, and as long as no one 
questions or contests the authority of that system, the normative prescrip- 
tions for what appears within that system will be defined as proper, and 
the encoding process will continue unabated. It is only when other “ex- 
otic” symbolic systems converge upon the same situation that conflicts 
arise. As Evernden and Douglas point out, when multiple symbolic sys- 
tems are in competition for the production of meaning, ideas become po- 
liticized and utilized as tools for persuasion, coercion and control.® “At 
this level,” says Douglas, “the laws of nature are dragged in to sanction the 
moral code”’ 
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The justification for vilifying sexual minorities, of course, finds its source 
in a concept of nature that defines sexual identity according to an ideology 
that reduces all erotic expression to procreative sex. Compulsory, patriar- 
chal heterosexuality, once universalized, in effect, de-naturalizes and thereby, 
de-humanizes all bodies whose erotic desire and expression does not con- 
form to the norms of procreation. Thus, the heterosexist symbolic, in 
what Eve Sedgwick calls the “hygienic Western fantasy” of a world without 
homosexuality, invents or reassigns the ontological status of queer bodies, 
not as primarily human, not as legitimate subjects, but as superfluous and 
disposable objects, disposable bodies.* 


The Disruptive Power of 
“Disposable” Bodies 


Politically speaking, there is a certain irony in this pre-defined identity of 
ours. It is always already subversive, always already invested with elements 
of disruptive power. Our bodies pose a challenge to the status quo since 
our difference is defined as a threat to the natural order. Furthermore, the 
very presence of our bodies in the world, coupled with the reappropriation 
of our identities according to an alternative, conflicting symbolic system 
acts as a contestation of the reigning authority. I believe it is imperative 
that we exploit the subversive power of this position, but of course this is a 
dangerous prospect. Those who protect the status quo by policing the 
margins of the system all too often have power to eradicate the threat of 
intrusion by firing us from our jobs, denying us housing, academic fund- 
ing, writing laws to deny equal status and social protections, etc. There is 
always the possibility that our bodies, if visibly identified, will be taken 
literally as invasive weeds or pollutants. This has been the case, for ex- 
ample, since the advent of AIDS, where suggestions have been made to 
contain us, to round us up, proposals just short of actual, physical eradica- 
tion. Thus, to be visible as queer is to chance arrogation at a moment in 
history where we have been so ferociously blamed for polluting the sym- 
bolic order. 

Deliberately taking on the status of queer is, of course, a continual 
struggle and poses the threat of constant danger as long as the reigning 
symbolic system is in place, and perhaps even more so since we've been 
wrongfully blamed for the advent of terminal infections into the blood- 
stream of the species. In light of this, it is fairly easy to understand why 
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assimilation strategies are popular in queer culture. Panic engenders 
scapegoating and scapegoating engenders flight. To be sure, we face a 
lethal system that struggles irrationally to secure a sense of protection against 
poisoned and poisonous bodies. 

But we know in our heart of hearts that we are not weeds, which is to 
say that even though we are defined as such by the patriarchal symbolic, 
we know at the same time that the definitions we must contend with have 
an external source. They come from outside us. We internalize them, to 
be sure, but they do not originate from us. We are queer and yet we are 
not queer, thus the symbolic order that defines our bodies as such is so 
rigidly intact that we must work from within the pre-established defini- 
tions. We are forced to live this mythical binary opposition between straight 
and queer in such a way that we must maintain it at the same moment we 
abandon it. This is not to say that there is no real difference between 
straight and gay. Instead, the problem we face is that those who are troubled 
by the contingency of the symbolic system, a situation which shows itself 
in the ambiguities and the slippages of erotic desire, feel compelled to 
both concretize and universalize the logic which holds in place the bound- 
aries against which the difference is defined. In this way, the boundaries 
are conceptually set in stone, writ large across the elemental world, so that 
each side of this binary frontier requires the other to remain in place. But 
the distinctions are not fixed, and if the truth be known, few humans 
spend their entire lives firmly on either side of the divide. In other words, 
the truthfulness of the definitions are rendered suspicious, if not false, by 
their compulsively maintained rigidity. There is no absolute being, either 
straight or gay, and the demanded requirement of such only creates funda- 
mentalisms and isolationisms on both sides of the frontier. This rigid line 
is what transforms language from an epistemological tool of communica- 
tion across distances and differences to a weapon for the protection and 
repetition of superstitions and dogmas. 


Ecological Implications of 

Compulsory Heterosexuality 

The patriarchal dream to eliminate homosexuality from the face of the 
planet, I believe, has drastic ecological implications in that human sexual 


difference is parallel to the ecological notion of biodiversity, such that the 
eradication of difference within a discourse of “oneness” or “sameness” be- 
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comes the transformation of human diversity into a monoculture. Thus, 
queer identity theory is ecological in that queering the cultural symbolic 
destabilizes the essentialist either/or dualisms of heterosexist logic and thus, 
opens up the possibility of a radical pluralism for the human species, a 
pluralism which is needed if alternative, more ecologically literate sym- 
bolic systems are to become possible. 

I am banking on the prospect that changes in our concepts of nature, 
gender identity, subjectivity, etc., will not only help to end our own op- 
pression, but can actually begin to reverse the current apocalyptic trend of 
western patriarchal history. I am taking seriously the prospect that iden- 
tity production can produce certain behavioral tendencies which, in mass, 
become geological in proportion and impact. As the situation stands right 
now, whole forests, rivers, mountains, species disappear because of who we 
think we are. Like the ecofeminists, I believe that the experience of Other- 
ness can be empathetically extended into a much wider range of questions, 
considerations and demands for justice. So | ask the question: What if we 
were to follow the ecofeminist lead, and extend our experience of queer 
oppression as well as our projects to end it into this wider range of con- 
cerns? I believe this question is important because we are currently in a 
mode of self-creativity with very few historical models to emulate, and my 
hope is that we can, in our endeavor to forge our identities, consider how 
the material conditions of the earth, and the social conditions of both 
human and nonhuman beings are affected by this project. Perhaps we can 
migrate away from the androcentric and anthropocentric models offered to 
us by patriarchal traditions. In other words, rather than merely imitating 
or mimicking the traditional masculinized models, perhaps we can create 
new ones for ourselves which are less destructive and less colonizing. In 
this way, perhaps we can share in the very prospect of a post-modern, post- 
patriarchal, ecologically sane future. 


Symbiosis as an Alternative Metaphor 


I imagine a queer ecological identity theory to be a theory that takes seri- 
ously the claim that our western tradition radically misunderstands and 
misrepresents corporeality. Thus, it will be a theory that refuses the dis- 
junctive-value-hierarchical logic of the human/animal binary. It rejects an 
insistence on oneness (human), sameness (male), and domination (ani- 
mal). It refuses the corresponding justification of male-human privilege. 
It destroys the scopic “vision” of solids over fluids, of permanence over 
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change, of mathematics over organics, of heaven over earth. It is an anti- 
essentialist, anti-patriarchal, anti-Cartesian theory that expands the field 
of identity to include what the old tradition abhors: the symbiotic body, 
the relational body, the body in mutual, interactive alliance with others, 
both human and nonhuman. Thus, a queer ecological body is a corporeal 
body, a site of difference, a body-self-other. 

Symbiosis, of course, is a term borrowed from environmental science.’ 
It is an ecological concept more than it is a concept of the modern tradi- 
tion. It is a concept that is compared to the parallel concept of commensal- 
ism, and juxtaposed to the concept of parasitism. Interestingly, parasitism 
refers to the relationship between two bodies in which one, the parasite, 
lives and feeds off the other. The effects can range from benign, unobtru- 
Sive co-presence, to a prolonged, but minor loss of vitality, to severe loss of 
health, and even to the eventual death of the host. A defining difference 
between symbiosis and commensalism is that commensalism refers to the 
symbiotic relationship that has unequal benefits between the members of 
differing species, where one or more species benefits from others, but not 
in such a way that one is harmed by the other. Symbiosis, on the other 
hand, defines a closely associated, mutually beneficial relationship between 
members of same and of different species that promotes the survival of 
everyone involved. Symbiotic relationships, in fact, can promote the coop- 
erative survival of different species within an environment or situation that, 
without the symbiotic relationship in place, would otherwise be uninhab- 
itable. 

Even though these ecological terms are usually reserved for the rela- 
tions between animals, plants, forest systems, river systems, mountain sys- 
tems, and other nonhuman beings, in a post-Cartesian framework, I be- 
lieve these terms would be and should be applied to human beings as well. 
As our situation now stands, the human body is itself already “nonhuman” 
in the Western imaginary, and the antagonistic relationship between the 
mind (white-human-male) and the body (animal-female), or between cul- 
ture (white-human-male) and nature (body-female) is characterized, not 
by mutual, beneficial alliance between differing members (symbiosis), but 
by a tendency to waver between something more in the order of carnivo- 
rousness on the one hand and parasitism on the other. But, of course, 
these are only textual/conceptual metaphors. Such figurative terms only 
reflect in an approximate way historically contingent symbolic arrange- 
ments. Certainly they might describe tendencies of habit or trends in 
behavior, but they are not necessary or essential descriptions of the hu- 
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man-animal or culture-nature relationships. Perhaps other descriptive terms 
could replace them. Perhaps retextualization could produce something 
new, a radically different symbolic arrangement that might translate into a 
radically different affiliation, giving rise to an alternative, but nevertheless, 
textual, metaphorical or figurative terminology for identity production. It 
might take a stretch of the imagination, but perhaps within a different 
scenario, a carnivorous identity would be replaced with a symbiotic iden- 
tity, or a queer identity might avoid recuperating the characteristics of 
carnivorous and parasitic identities and instead, forge something like an 
anti-carnivorous, anti-parasitic, symbiotic identity, a reconceptualization 
of the eco-social body which would actually redefine corporeal relations. 


Retextualization of the Corporeal 


Of course, if we know what to look for, symbiotic relationships are 
discernable in the world, between bodies, both human and nonhuman, all 
the time. In fact, symbiosis seems to be a much more prevalent condition 
for survival than is either carnivorousness or parasitism. Furthermore, sym- 
biosis is a condition that human beings rely on continuously, whether we 
like it, or recognize it or not, although hardly to the degree that the defini- 
tion itself would imply, that is, to the degree that mutual survival between 
species or between differing members is maintained. What does this say? 
Does it imply that we have forgotten these conditions? Have they been 
buried by the cultural narrative? Can they be remembered? Can we 
reinscribe them within the textual narrative such that our lives begin to 
change by them? Have they been lost or obliterated, such that reinscription 
into the text will do no good? Perhaps this is the case, but if so, this 
possibility only reiterates the anti-Cartesian insight that corporeality and 
textuality are inextricably intertwined. That is, materiality and textuality 
must both be upheld if the text is not to become a doubly-fabled disaster, 
at once transforming by misrepresentation the corporeal conditions that 
make a materialization of the narrative possible (production of carnivorous 
identities when symbiotic identities would be more eco-socially appropri- 
ate), twice in being unable to transform material conditions into the pro- 
jected identity (man the predator, nature the prey) because the material 
conditions for that transformative project no longer exist (drastically re- 
duced biodiversity, inhospitable planet). 

But, perhaps we are not too late. Maybe a refusal of the traditional 
story, a retextualization of the narrative can radicalize what is always, even 
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if hitherto unrecognized, a semiotic relationship to the symbiotic. It can 
utilize the possibility of articulating through language a radically pluralist 
theory of identity production that upholds the corporeal integrity of iden- 
tity. For example, perhaps we can learn from the resistance that certain 
human and nonhuman beings express when textual projections are vio- 
lently applied to their bodies, and to ask who they might become if the 
enforced identities were not in place. In other words, can we retextualize 
the narrative in such a way that these buried and obliterated relations are 
(re)discovered or reemphasized? 

I propose the development of this theory because I want to understand 
how our resistance to the patriarchal-Cartesian human/animal, subject/ 
object dualisms might incite, on our part, the reconceptualization of iden- 
tity that addresses the eco-social conditions of justice and ethics, and what 
that reconceptualization might look like. I imagine that attention to how 
identities are produced--what sort of figurative metaphors they emulate-- 
can and will have an effect on the identities of others, both human and 
nonhuman, and that attention to those effects could guide us in the cre- 
ation of new conceptual scripts. The alternative, if not as extravagant, 
compensates by its bleakness, since clearly, the ethical systems of the patri- 
archal tradition are ecologically illiterate and productively sterile. 

Thus, if a non-Cartesian recuperation of the corporeal body as a site of 
eco-social relations is to be a key feature of a contemporary post- or anti- 
modern queer theory of identity, then a conceptual refiguration of the 
relationship between the “human person” and the “corporeal body” will 
be necessary. This reconciliation of the traditional human/animal dichotomy 
implies a thorough reconceptualization of the corporeal body itself. Such 
a reconceptualization, for it to be responsive to our contemporary plan- 
etary situation, will need new, more ecologically literate models for iden- 
tity production. 

In my estimation, the concept of symbiosis holds promise as a guiding 
model. That is to say, it becomes increasingly dangerous for us to afford 
emulating wolves (carnivores) and vampires (parasites) as models for the 
construction of our identities, just as we can no longer afford to construct 
other human beings and the rest of the corporeal world as prey and host. 
In my opinion, to reject these traditional models of identity is to radically 
expand the notion of difference, where difference can no longer be merely 
a humanist enterprise. It is no longer ultimately a problem of merely 
human oppression. Thus, to speak of species difference is a more inclusive, 
more productive, and, from an anti-patriarchal-anti-Cartesian perspective, 
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an inevitable ontological field of inquiry. Species difference includes hu- 
man difference and reflects the destruction of the human/animal, nature/ 
culture dualistic binaries. 

Not only this, but difference within a symbiotic framework destroys 
the modern notions of the body-object, of “isolated bodies,” or “encapsu- 
lated bodies,” bodies that are distinct facts of matter within a neutral envi- 
ronment free of any symbiotic alliances, governed only by exterior me- 
chanical relations of cause and effect. A symbiotic understanding of differ- 
ence expands the notion of body into a relational, interactive field of con- 
cerns which transcends the boundaries of the skin. For self-conscious crea- 
tures, such as ourselves, we could call this field of symbiotic relations a 
“field of care,” to use the words of Neil Evernden, and the phenomenal 
body of that field (what the western tradition has seen as the site of con- 
sciousness), a “concentrated core” of a larger sense of self.'° 

A symbiotic understanding of difference shatters the quick and easy 
defining lines traditionally used to demarcate sites of difference. In effect, 
it erases the hardened (ir)rational separations between one body and the 
next. It shifts the location of the old divisions which allows the fluid 
interactive relations between bodies to take on more importance. Perhaps 
our identity emerges not in some recovery of patriarchal privilege, but 
rather, from what has never been able to emerge into consciousness, from 
the relations that continually transpire and transfix the in-between-us-all. 


Conclusion 


Who are we then? Who are we when the old distinctions between humans 
and nonhumans, man and woman, straight and queer loose their authori- 
tarian force? What happens when we uphold the interactive, 
interconnectedness of body-to-body, subject-to-subject relationships? For 
example, how would our identities change if we refigure ourselves in light 
of the bodies we eat to sustain us, the air we breath, the water, the land? 
The symbiotic body extends between species and between members of 
species. Unlike our traditional notion of the masterful, autonomous self, 
the symbiotic self is always in relationships of alliance, of cooperation, and 
negotiation. In this way, we uphold the historically situated, contextual, 
embodied site of every corporeal production, thus understanding ourselves 
as a symbiotic field of exchange, a site of relations that extends beyond the 
layer of skin, beyond the merely human, and beyond the immediate present. 
In an anti-modern conceptual framework, the self is perhaps better under- 
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stood, not as a discreet or isolated body, but as an extensive field of rela- 
tions-in-process that can never be claimed as absolutely one’s own. 

Nevertheless, as Evernden describes, there does emerge a concentrated 
core of identity within this field of relations that we come to call the self. 
And it is this concentrated core that becomes a personal style of life, what 
we might call an ethics. And because the lines between bodies are not 
absolutely fixed, nor are they merely human, the questions we face about 
our place on this earth as queer subjects, our fight against oppression and 
the project to redefine ourselves in light of that oppression, will always be 
within an ecological context. Perhaps it’s time for us to face this more 
extensive field of relations that we are, in fact, already. 
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Green Studies, Religion, and 
Environmental Practice 


Edited and Compiled by Whitney A. Bauman 


The current issue of the CWR journal, “Eco-feminism and Beyond,” pro- 
vides us with the opportunity to reflect upon the legacy and influence of 
eco-feminism as it relates to education in general, social issues, and envi- 
ronmental issues. This article summarizes a recent study done by the 
Theological Roundtable on Ecological Ethics and Spirituality (TREES) at 
the Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley.’ This study is deeply 
indebted to the legacy of the ecofeminist critique of patriarchy. More spe- 
cifically, the ecofeminist critiques of hierarchy, fragmentation of thought, 
and dualistic thinking are foundational for this research project. 

This project springs out of a felt need to address the issues at the inter- 
section of ecological degradation and social injustice from within the frame- 
work of specific religious traditions. It is important for the theological and 
religious communities to respond to crises such as: environmental racism, 
overpopulation, gross economic inequities, global warming, and deforesta- 
tion. Not only should religious scholars be prepared to deal with these 
contemporary issues, but they also have the capacity to help address these 
issues.” In addressing these issues, it is important to explore the philo- 
sophical, institutional, and communal aspects of them. Philosophically 
and educationally, there ought to be more classes that deal with these 
issues across the spectrum of religious studies: theology, ethics, biblical 
studies, history of religions, etc. This, however, is not enough. An educa- 
tion must also include an institutional critique. 

For the purpose of this research project we asked the question, how 
might the GTU respond to ecological crises in its waste-management, en- 
ergy consumption, investment, and development policies? This institu- 
tional review highlights the non-hierarchical, multi-discipline, and cross- 
class collaborative dialogue that is needed to address these issues. We will 
need students, faculty, and staff addressing these issues on the institu- 
tional level, as well as input from the scientific, economic, and public 
policy communities. 

Finally, we must remember the community within which we exist. For 
the GTU, this means the wider Bay Area community and the diverse peoples 
and ecosystems therein. How can we, as an institution of theological edu- 
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cation, reach out to the Bay Area and to the many eco-systems therein and 
help heal local ecological and social justice ills? In trying to answer these 
questions, TREES performed the following research: a case-study, if you 
will, for affecting changes in theological education that seeks to bring about 
a more sustainable and just future for all life on the planet. 


Project Description 


TREES, with support from the Office of the President at the GTU, com- 
pleted a research project during the summer and fall of 2001: “Green 
Studies, Religion, and Environmental Practice at the GTU and Beyond.”? 
By using the term green studies, we intend to be as inclusive as possible, 
while simultaneously identifying a theme that the many sub-fields have in 
common, which, simply put, is a foregrounding of ecological perspectives 
as they emerge in dialogue with the humanities, social sciences, and natu- 
ral sciences. The term green studies hopefully bridges some of the opposi- 
tions implied in other charged terms such as “environmental” vs. “ecologi- 
cal,” or “theology” vs. “ethics,” suggesting instead a broad, pluralistic range 
of interdisciplinarity and cooperation. Green studies then includes many 
fields of study. It encompasses theories and concerns of ecology, environ- 
mental ethics, and social justice, while connecting them to and revealing 
them as embedded within those of religion and theology. Green studies is 
at the heart of the three-fold mission of TREES: to raise awareness of the 
issues that surround the demise of the earth at the educational-philosophi- 
cal, institutional-physical-structural, and communal-bioregional levels, and 
to facilitate institutional commitment to reform in these areas. As a GTU- 
based group, TREES is most concerned with how the GTU, a center of 
theological education and ministerial preparation, prepares both its people 
and itself to respond to the ecological degradation, social injustices, and 
mass economic inequities of our time. The authors of this report feel that it 
is important for the GTU to respond to these contemporary ills via changes 
in curricula that reflect awareness of the interrelated issues; changes in 
waste-management, energy consumption, purchasing, and investment 
policies that reflect ecological and social responsibility; and outreach to 
local religious communities by way of intellectual and spiritual resources 
that might bring them one step further along in the “greening” of their 
own communities. 
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Though the primary focus of this project is on the educational-philo- 
sophical level, the physical-structural and communal-bioregional levels enter 
in at various points, thereby highlighting the interconnectedness of thought, 
action, and outreach. There are four main parts to this research project: 
(1) current GTU/UC Berkeley resources, (2) current state of the field, (3) 
a survey of attitudes toward green studies, and (4) methodological and 
pedagogical suggestions. 

The first component of the research includes an assessment of green 
curricula within the GTU. This section includes information about the 
history of green courses at the GTU and interests of faculty at both the 
GTU and UC Berkeley who are working in related areas. GTU theses and 
dissertations dealing with green studies and relevant publications by mem- 
bers of the GTU were also accounted for in this section. 

The second section consists of an overview of current resources for green 
studies outside of the GTU and UC Berkeley. This section includes infor- 
mation on extant resources in green studies including: MA, PhD, DMin, 
MDiv, and MTS programs at other schools; courses offered; professors 
working in the field; and web resources where relevant. Information about 
programs such as Dieter Hessel’s TEMEC (Theological Education to meet 
the Environmental Challenge), The Forum on Religion and Ecology, and 
other groups working to reform curricula to reflect ecological awareness 
can also be found in this section, as well as examples of school-based projects 
that further the greening of campus facilities and operations. 

The third section includes the findings of the TREES survey, “Green 
Studies, Religion, and Environmental Practice.” Attitudes about different 
aspects of “greening the institution” were assessed. Of the near 2,000 sur- 
veys that we sent out to GTU students, faculty, staff, and selected faculty 
from other institutions, we received over 210 back, a figure that falls well 
within the 8-14% average response to this sort of survey. 

The final section includes a review of some “eco” pedagogies and some 
suggestions for greening the GTU based upon the information we found 
in all of the other sections of this report. These suggestions will take into 
account the consortial nature of the GTU, the GTU’s connection with UC 
Berkeley, and the different types of degrees offered at the GTU. 

This research provides the GTU community with a concise history of 
green studies at the GTU. We hope that this research will serve as a plat- 
form upon which we can continue greening different aspects of our insti- 
tution and the field of higher theological education in general. Far from 
being “final,” this report merely establishes a common starting point for 
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an ongoing and inclusive discussion about the implications of green stud- 


ies at the GTU. 


Green Studies at the GTU 


In order to understand better where the GTU stands in regard to green 
studies, TREES researched the history of: green courses taught at the GTU, 
MA theses and PhD dissertations written on some aspect of green studies, 
and GTU faculty who have done some work in green studies. Understand- 
ing “where we are” in regards to green studies will give us a better idea of 
what the next steps toward greening the GTU might be. 

The number of courses with an ecological component has risen fairly 
steadily since 1987, but the overall number of ecologically-related courses 
at the GTU has remained quite modest. The high water mark was in the 
Spring of 1998, when 11 such courses were offered. Since then, green 
courses offered in any given semester have ranged from a low of 2 to a high 
of 10. Note that our operating definition of a green course was extremely 
broad; thus courses that might only have a distant connection with ecol- 
ogy were included if they had any mention of ecology or creation in their 
course descriptions. This means that the data we have is inflated and the 
percentages of ecologically-related courses offered by the various schools 
remain quite low. To give you an idea of how low, Starr King School for the 
Ministry (SKSM) tops the list with three percent of its courses being eco- 
logically related.‘ 

Another factor which adds to the fragility of green studies at the GTU 
is that green courses come and go depending on the interests of adjunct 
and visiting faculty. While many core faculty offer survey courses, such as 
Christian Social Ethics, containing a small section on environmental eth- 
ics, only two core faculty members teach a course with a strong green 
studies focus on a regular basis. “Environmental Ethics,” offered for the 
past 15 years by Professor Carol Robb, is a comprehensive course that does 
an excellent job surveying that field. “EcoFeminist Theology,” taught by 
Rosemary Radford Ruether, is currently offered every Fall through Pacific 
School of Religion. For GTU students at the other member schools, there 
is no counterpart to theses courses. Without a consistent offering of funda- 
mental courses in green studies and integration of green studies issues into 
all areas, students are not guaranteed the basics of a green theological edu- 
cation during their limited time here. 
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In contrast with the modest increases in course offerings, the number 
of GTU theses and dissertations in “green studies” has risen sharply from 
one or fewer per year from 1987 to 1992, to two to four from 1993 through 
1998, to 9 in both 1999 and 2000.° Clearly there is a growing interest in 
green studies among students of theology in a variety of degree programs. 

Some 15 faculty members, approximately 5-7% of the total faculty 
(including adjunct), are listed as having published in the area of green 
studies.° We include here, the subject of theology and the natural sciences 
when it addresses human-nonhuman relationships. Among the most pro- 
lific faculty writers are Ted Peters (PLTS), Bob Russell (CTNS), and Rose- 
mary Radford Ruether (PSR). Carol Robb (SFTS) deserves special men- 
tion for having at least one green course in the course catalog virtually 
every year since 1987, in addition to several publications. Also, Buddhist 
scholar and activist Joanna Macy has offered eight courses at the GTU over 
the survey time-frame, and has written numerous publications in the field. 

There are currently 18 Ph.D. students in 5 different areas pursuing 
green studies. GTU graduates who focused on green studies have gone on 
to teach in this field at such institutions as: Loyola Marymount College in 
Los Angeles; Northland College, a liberal arts college with a cross-curricula 
environmental commitment located in Ashland, WI; St. Paul School of 
Theology, a Methodist seminary in Kansas City; University of Northern 
British Columbia in Canada; and the University of Vermont. We predict 
that opportunities for qualified scholars in this field will only increase as 
ecological degradation becomes harder to ignore. 

When green studies curricula are placed in dialogue with the broad 
range of theological and religious studies available at schools like the GTU, 
specialized sub-fields are born. Examples include: comparative religious 
studies on approaches to the Earth, creation spirituality/the new universe 
story, eco-justice studies, eco-psychology, eco-spirituality/cosmology, eco- 
theology, ecofeminist thought, economic justice theory, biblical studies 
done in light of the earth, environmental ethics, environmental history, 
environmental justice, environmental philosophy, and so on. The incred- 
ible volume of literature that has arisen and continues to be published on 
these subjects challenges us to engage in structured explorations that ex- 
pand our worldviews, build foundations for constructive criticism, and 
assure us of our sense of belonging within a web of creation. Inquiring, 
creative, and persistent scholars will pursue this richness regardless of whether 
their schools institutionalize their interests with certificate and degree pro- 
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grams, or even courses for that matter. But without these resources, they 
will suffer a lack of community. 


Green Studies at UC Berkeley 


Although UC Berkeley is just a stone’s throw to the south of the GTU, 
resources at UC Berkeley for theological education are all too often ne- 
glected. Since the field of green studies is inherently interdisciplinary, it is 
important to take advantage of the vast resources found at UC Berkeley. 
We chose to highlight UC faculty whose academic interests fall under the 
purview of green studies in the Departments of: Anthropology; Agricul- 
tural and Resource Economics; Architecture; Integrative Biology; City and 
Regional Planning; Earth and Planetary Sciences; Energy and Resource 
Management; Landscape Architecture; Environmental Science, Policy, and 
Management; Environmental Health Sciences; Law; Geography; and Soci- 
ology. We do not mention faculty in the more obvious areas of collabora- 
tion, eg., ethics, philosophy, or art. 

If theological education (broadly defined) is to address issues of justice, 
then it needs to be in conversation with other fields of study and other 
ways of knowing. It is important for a biblical scholar to understand the 
socio-political and ecological / geographical context, in which different 
books of the bible were written. The fields of Anthropology and Geogra- 
phy prove very helpful here. Likewise, archaeological studies can provide 
significant insight into ways in which humans have understood themselves 
within the natural world. Agricultural and resource economics can provide 
students across many curricula with deeper insights into the issues of pov- 
erty, socio-economic inequity, violence, environmental racism, gene pat- 
enting, and the ways in which non-human life forms are valued and deval- 
ued by our current systems of economics. This connects very real issues of 
“our daily bread,” with the “cry of the oppressed,” and with the local and 
global issues that arise from the globalization of current market economics. 

Architecture, Law, City Planning, and Public Health provide insights 
into how religious groups and local communities might create cities that 
are more sustainable and that address issues of environmental racism. Fi- 
nally, fields such as Integrative Biology and other natural sciences are im- 
portant for a number of reasons. Like theology, these fields seek to under- 
stand the mysteries of creation. They also provide us with valuable infor- 
mation that can be used to restore ecosystems, heal communities, and 
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relieve suffering on the planet. Sciences are credited just as often as reli- 
gions for giving rise to contemporary ecological crises, but few would deny 
the need to comprehend the workings of an ecosystem or a given bioregion 
for the sake of restoring and nurturing the health of that particular piece of 
creation and all who call it home. Likewise, it is important to know what 
the causes of global warming are if we are going to work to curtail the 
damaging consequences. Thus, caring for creation cannot be done in isola- 
tion from the natural sciences. As the scientific study of evolution itself 
evolves, our own knowledge of who we human beings are vis. a vis. the rest 
of creation is given perspective by input from the geological sciences. As 
the faculty and staff members at the Center for Theology and the Natural 
Sciences well know, theological and scientific understandings of the world 
are mutually enriched by one another. 

There are many faculty at UC Berkeley that have expressed interests in 
green studies. Some UC faculty members have worked with GTU students 
in the past. A selected list of over 100 UC faculty (which appears in our 
full-length report) should provide interested GTU students and faculty 
with the encouragement needed to reach across the GTU-UC Berkeley 
lines and join hands in research, reflection, and education. 

There are also more than 15 “eco-justice” organizations (including stu- 
dent, faculty, and staff) at UC Berkeley with which GTU students and 
faculty could collaborate. TREES members hope that the GTU will work 
with some of these groups in the future on mutual eco-justice concerns at 
the GTU and UC Berkeley. Just as interdisciplinary studies are important 
for addressing issues of eco-justice, so are collaborations between religious- 
affiliated organizations and secular organizations. Part of the challenge that 
any religiously motivated person devoted to healing a broken planet faces 
is the building of relationships and partnerships with other environmental 
groups. Though Christianity has on occasion been condemned for justify- 
ing “dominion over the earth” and causing the current ecological crisis, 
such theories have been challenged time and time again. Many secular 
organizations still see Christianity, or some aspects thereof, as being part of 
the problem; these concerns must continually be addressed. Whether ex- 
ploring misunderstandings about the creation stories in Genesis, 
eschatology, or salvation, students of theological institutions of education 
must be equipped with skills that enable them to engage in ecological 
dialogue and enlightening scholarship. 
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Green Studies and Theology: 
The Broader Scene 


Given our culture’s state of ecological illiteracy, it has become imperative 
that the GTU, in all of its self-reflection and future visioning of its role as 
an ecumenical consortium in the Bay Area, attempt to fill in gaps by 
strengthening faculty resources and course offerings, creating new pro- 
grams if necessary, and reforming physical plant operations. We will need 
to learn from others’ examples, and we will want to set examples that oth- 
ers may follow. The GTU hosts a wide range of students of many cultures 
and faiths, and is situated within a bioregion of astounding beauty and 
biological diversity. With a world-renowned university for its neighbor, it 
has a unique opportunity to approach this field with great depth and in- 
tegrity. Perhaps our location alone might suggest that we become a leader 
in this field—the number of non-profit environmental and social justice 
organizations in the Bay Area gives it an unmatched reputation. 

Ironically, with all these resources so close at hand, the GTU can only 
contribute to green studies if it first looks outward to other, more distant 
theological institutions that are on their way to becoming “green.”” By 
learning which goals we have in common and which are unique, we will be 
in a better position to build and articulate distinct areas of strength. 

Many undergraduate and graduate colleges and universities offer cer- 
tificate programs in the broad field of ecology and religion. Among indi- 
vidual schools’ certificate programs, Seattle University’s is noteworthy. When 
it comes to degree programs, there are less than a handful that recognize 
this emerging field with a degree. In fact, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege in rural Indiana may be unique in its ability to grant the Master of 
Arts in Earth Literacy. This program features a partnership with the Do- 
minican sisters’ Genesis Farm, an organic, community-supported farm at 
which students may complete 12-week residential stays. The University of 
Florida now offers a Ph.D. in Religion and Ecology (the program began in 
2002), which is the only PhD program in “Religion and Ecology” that we 
found in our research. Lastly, two other degree programs deserve mention- 
ing: the D.Min. granted by Drew University allows for a specific concen- 
tration in “Greening the Church/Environmental Ministries,” and the Master 
of Arts in Philosophy at the University of North Texas offers a concentra- 
tion in environmental ethics, allowing for considerable crossover with the 
Religion Studies Department. 
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Greening of Theological Curricula 


Currently, among theological schools in North America, only a handful 
stand out. Because of their consortial nature, Boston Theological Institute 
(BTI), Toronto School of Theology (TST), and the Chicago Theological 
Initiative in Eco-Justice (CTI) warrant additional attention. They have all 
chosen the path of distinct certificate programs to recognize students’ ac- 
complishments in the field of ecology and religion. 


Boston Theological Institute. BT1 is a consortium of some nine different 
seminaries, theological schools, and divinity schools. Anyone attending 
one of these schools can obtain a certificate in science and religion.” A 
student is able to focus in one of three areas under the purview of “science 
and religion,” one being ecology and environmental sciences. This certifi- 
cate can be earned: a) as a supplement to an existing degree program (i.e. 
MA, PhD, MDiv, MTS); or b) by enrolling for continuing education in 
one of the BTI schools. The good thing about this certificate is that it 
reaches across academic disciplines, forming an integrative approach to 
issues in religion and ecology. The degree requirements include: a) a course 
in science literacy (in this case ecology or an environmental science); b) a 
course in theological literacy; c) a course in ethics; d) a course in philo- 
sophical literacy; e) a course on the integration of theology and science; e) 
a practicum; and d) an integration paper. By the end of this certificate, the 
student has brought many different resources to bear on a pertinent eco- 
logical / environmental issue. 


Toronto School of Theology. TST is a consortium of seven different theologi- 
cal schools offering some eight different degrees in the area of religious 
studies and theology. Through the Elliot Allen Institute at St. Michael’s 
College (one of the TST schools), one can earn a certificate of specialization 
in theology and ecology while working on a PhD, MA, ThD, or Master of 
Religious Education degree.’ To fulfill the requirements of the certificate, 
one must take: a) two courses that deal directly with ecotheology; b) one 
paradigm course that deals directly with elements of the ecological para- 
digm; c) at least two ecotheological issues courses (courses that do not deal 
directly with ecotheology but in which the professor(s) welcome(s) eco- 
logical reflection, in which the material is apt for pursuing eco-questions, 
and in which a student can pursue a main paper in eco-questions); and d) 
at least two or three cross-disciplinary courses (these integrate ecological 
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thinking and some other academic discipline such as science, economics, 
or education). Also, the center has rated courses offered at TST on a three- 
level scale: a) Deep Green—those courses that deal directly with 
ecotheology; b) Intermediate Green—those courses that deal with aspects 
of ecological thinking; and c) Light Green—those courses that do not deal 
with ecotheology, but deal with topics pertinent to ecotheology. 


Chicago Theological Initiative in Eco-Justice. Several of the CTI schools are 
developing a certification in Ministry for Eco-Justice. For this certifica- 
tion, each school would set its own standards for and award its own certifi- 
cate; however, there will be coordination/collaboration among the schools 
in the area of environmental ethics, theology of eco-justice, environmental 
science and social policy for church leaders, and institutional greening. As 
of mid 2001, the Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago has several stu- 
dents working toward certification. The Chicago Center for Global Minis- 
tries and Meadville-Lombard Theological School are also developing pro- 
grams. Several other seminaries associated with the association of Chicago 
Theological Schools are evaluating options. 


The Forum on Religion and Ecology and Theological Education to Meet the 
Environmental Challenge (TEMEC). Two other organizations have been 
central to the greening of theological education thus far: The Forum on 
Religion and Ecology, Bucknell University, and TEMEC, Washington, DC. 
Though these are not degree-granting institutions, they have provided the 
support (by way of research, publications, conferences, and money) neces- 
sary for many of the institutions listed above to even begin changing their 
curricula to include ecological studies. Without the work of Dieter Hessel 
and Richard Clugston at TEMEC, and Mary Evelyn Tucker and John 
Grim at the Forum, the field of eco-theology would not be near what it is 
today.'° 


As you can see, many schools like the GTU are creating certificate pro- 
grams in the field of ecotheology. Perhaps one of these programs could 
offer the GTU a good model to begin its own certificate program. Or, 
perhaps the GTU should go in a different direction: offering green ele- 
ments within courses across the curricula, hiring faculty to teach in differ- 
ent areas of eco-justice, requiring students to take at least one course in 
eco-studies, and even setting up a chair in World Religions and Ecology. 
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These are just a few ideas. However, they bring up a very important ques- 
tion, as we begin the process of greening GTU curricula: do we want a 
certificate program to which students already interested in green studies 
will flock; or, do we want requirements so that all students who pass through 
the GTU will at least be familiar with the various issues that fall under the 
purview of green studies? 


Greening of the Institution 


As stated earlier, efforts to green theological and religious curricula are 
crucial to the greening of theological education. Another important aspect 
of the greening of theological education is a focus on institutional prac- 
tices. Within the wider academic community there is a large movement to 
“green higher education.” It is, then, the task of religious institutions of 
education to join this dialogue. Two members of TREES attended the 
2001 conference on the “Greening of Higher Education” at Ball State in 
Muncie, Indiana as part of this research project.'' The subtitle of the 
conference captures the heart of the conference’s message: “Moving to the 
Mainstream.” The various presenters and attendees of the conference— 
from presidents of universities, to architects, students, facilities manage- 
ment personnel, and professors of Ecology, English, and Economics—were 
evidence that the movement toward sustainable institutions is no longer 
an isolated movement of environmentalists; rather, it involves practical steps 
taken on the part of administrators, professors, students, and staff mem- 
bers at any given institution of higher education. 

Four insights especially pertinent to the objectives of this article came 
out of this gathering of deeply committed physical plant managers, stu- 
dents, administrators, and academics: green as mainstream, green as 
communitarian, green as religiously important, and green as bridge-builder 
between education, praxis, and outreach. 


Green as Mainstream. \n addition to the diverse quality of the participants 
and their representative institutions, the conference title, “moving to the 
mainstream,” along with the location of the conference at a Midwest land 
grant research university, suggests that serious interests in and concern about 
environmental issues belong no longer simply to the purview of those politically 
and socially on the “radical fringe.” \n religious terms, what was once con- 
sidered the “prophetic” dimensions of so-called environmentalism, are now 
beginning to be wholeheartedly embraced—albeit critically and on less con- 
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tentiously political terms—by those in higher education who, in the last 
three decades, were most likely either dismissive or uncomfortable with 
the trenchant message proclaimed by those environmentalist groups resid- 
ing at the periphery of society. The existence of the ULSEF (University 
Leaders for a Sustainable Future), founded as a result of the signing of the 
environmentally bold Talloires Declaration by an international group of 
university presidents in 1990 has made it possible for environmental con- 
cerns to become central to the mission and vision of institutions of higher 
education.” While attaining a high degree of environmental sustainability 
and literacy in higher education has quite a long way to go, this conference 
left no doubt that its time has come. 

The Talloires Declaration was drafted by the President Emeritus of Tufts 
University, John DeBiaggio, in 1990. This statement, signed by the chan- 
cellors, presidents, and vice-chancellors of over 280 institutions of higher 
education located throughout the world, commits an institution to mov- 
ing toward sustainable practices (from curricula, to research, to waste man- 
agement and development). It is the first declaration of its kind. Its 
importance is that it unites institutions in a common cause: to incorporate 
an awareness of the ecological issues in all aspects of university life. Though 
this declaration is primarily for universities, it has import for the GTU. 

The GTU has no campus wide environmental policy, such as the one 
that Emory just released in the summer of 2001.'3 Though these declara- 
tions and policies sometimes amount to little more than lip service, they 
can be a powerful guiding vision for an institution. In order for such a 
policy, mission statement, or environmental statement to work, it must be 
one that incorporates all tenets of a given academic community, thereby 
making it relevant to all of those in the community. For instance, it must 
include commitments toward change at the educational, waste-manage- 
ment, and development/business level of the institution, not just a com- 
mitment to recycling. It is also something that can serve as an indication 
to the larger Berkeley/Bay Area Community, other institutions of theo- 
logical education, and prospective students that the GTU is committed to 
these issues. 


Green as Communitarian. Here, communitarian refers to the essential inter- 
disciplinary character demonstrated and alliance-forming vision proffered 
by the conference attendees and participants. The conference did not 
attract only biologists and environmental ethicists; people from nursing, 
architecture, social work, business, and economics were in attendance as 
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well. The conference catered not just to academics, but to administrators, 
physical plant managers, students, and other professionals from commu- 
nity-based foundations and agencies committed to forming partnerships 
with universities in their attempt to incorporate environmental concerns. 
This diverse array of people leads one to wonder if any other single frame- 
work within an educational institution provides a greater forum for collabora- 
tion and community building over such traditionally difficult to cross bound- 
aries. If institutions of higher education value community, then it seems 
that a “green” focus opens up novel opportunities. Representatives from 
Emory University provided an important example of the communitarian 
nature of greening an institution. 

Two people gave a presentation from Emory University: Chip Bullock, 
Director of Facilities Management, and John Wegner, Assistant Professor 
of Ecology who also has a consultant position in the Facilities Manage- 
ment office. Any time a new development project begins, John performs 
an environmental assessment of the impacts of that project and makes 
suggesteions as to how the project could be more ecologically sound. Among 
the many exciting things going on at Emory is a program called the “Build- 
ing Environmental Liaisons.” The idea is that a student, staff, or faculty 
member takes responsibility for the environmental issues in one building 
or dormitory. In the case of students, these positions can serve as work- 
study jobs. All of the environmental liaisons meet once or twice a semester 
to discuss campus-wide environmental issues. The tasks that any given 
environmental liaison takes on might include: recycling, purchasing is- 
sues, environmental education, and sustainable energy issues. Might such 
a system work at the GTU schools? 

This example has import for the GTU community. In general, it pro- 
vides precedence for institutionalizing “cross-class” and cross-disciplinary 
collaborations. Specifically, the idea of “environmental liaisons” could take 
form at the GTU with relative ease. Since the GTU has so many different 
buildings, the environmental issues that need to be addressed will inevita- 
bly take on different characters in different buildings. For instance, the 
GTU student apartment building happens to be in a prime spot for solar 
panels, whereas solar panels on other buildings may not make any sense. 
Sustainable food services will be a big issue for CDSP whereas it is not 
much of an issue for those schools that do not provide food services. These 
“environmental liaison” positions could also provide more jobs for stu- 


dents and help strengthen faculty, student, and staff ties within the GTU 
community. 
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Green as Religiously Important. The conference was not simply attended by 
schools with a non-religious or formerly religious charter. Presentations by 
representatives from religiously affiliated schools, e.g. the University of 
Dayton (“The ‘MEEC’ Shall Inherit the Earth: Forming a Symbiosis Be- 
tween the University Community and an Off-campus Environmental Cen- 
ter”), Pacific Lutheran University (“The Environmental Studies Program 
at PLU: Modeling Cooperation Between Disciplines”), and Emory Uni- 
versity (“The Emory University Campus Walking Tour: Awakening a Sense 
of Place”) proved to be some of the most interesting talks. Although those 
at the conference had a cross-disciplinary character there was practically no 
one (excluding the two members of TREES) from the theological or reli- 
gious studies discipline in attendance. Moreover, and perhaps this is most 
telling as to the state of religion and the environment in higher education: 
there was not one presentation that focused on the subject. This lack of a 
theological and religious perspective suggests that theology and religious 
studies can fill a niche not currently occupied. 


Green as Bridge-builder Between Education, Praxis, and Outreach. So many 
of the presentations at this conference gave witness to specific projects on 
College and University campuses that: 1) provided an “environmental” 
rallying point, 2) provided a source of education for students, faculty, and 
staff of many different disciplines, and 3) provided a source of local com- 
munity involvement with the institution. Two such projects are the Adam 
Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental Studies at Oberlin College and the 
rain garden project at the University of Minnesota. 

The Joseph Lewis Center is a completely sustainable building.'* From 
materials used in the building of the center, to energy, waste management, 
and landscaping, the building serves as an icon for sustainable develop- 
ment. Students, faculty, and staff collaborated in the process of designing 
and constructing this building; it is also used as a learning lab for students 
of art, environmental sciences, and natural sciences. Finally, three com- 
munity projects are housed at the new Environmental Studies Center: the 
Sustainable Agriculture Project, the Watershed Education Project, and the 
Lorraine County Community Garden. 

Another example of this type of experiential, communal learning is the 
rain garden project. A PhD student in Urban Ecology, Suzanne Savanick, 
heads the rain garden project at the University of Minnesota. Though this 
is a much smaller project than the Center at Oberlin, it still involves com- 
munity, education, and praxis. Suzanne wanted to assess the ecological 
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footprint of new parking lots being built at the University of Minnesota. 
She discovered that there would be nowhere for rainwater to go except 
down the gutters thus exacerbating the existing problem of flooding on 
and around the campus. So she began to explore, with the administration 
and other students, the possibility of building what are called “rain gar- 
dens” around the parking lots. These are gardens in which plants that can 
absorb large amounts of water are planted, thus relieving the run-off prob- 
lem caused by parking lots. These gardens are being built by students and 
are used by students in many different areas of study (from urban develop- 
ment to ecology). Likewise, they provide outreach to the community: 
because they are preventing excess run-off, they also prevent flooding in 
the surrounding community. 

Finally, I should mention two initiatives that were not discussed at the 
Ball State conference: the Education for Sustainability Western Network 
(ESWN) and UC Merced. ESWN began in 2001 to raise awareness about 
the issues of sustainability in institutions of higher education on the west 
coast. They hold conferences on topics that deal with everything from 
curricula to ecologically friendly construction and design. Their focus is on 
the “greening” of the institution as well as of the curricula. Though not 
directly related, the new UC campus in Merced might be a model for what 
universities ought to consider in order to become more sustainable. The 
new campus will be perhaps the model for sustainable research universities 
in the twenty-first century.'° 

These types of projects, focused on specific issues, are helpful for ori- 
enting a community toward all of the interconnected issues found under 
the purview of “green studies.” Prof. Carol Robb knows this; she has been 
teaching an environmental ethics course for the past 15 years. As part of 
this course, students must work on a final project. These projects have 
included the SFTS Organic Garden, and installing a solar-water heater in 
a new dorm at SFTS. Likewise, Rosemary Radford Ruether’s “Ecofeminist 
Theology” students must complete “field projects” that deal with a certain 
aspect of “greening” the GTU. A project, such as a community garden or 
installing solar panels on buildings at the GTU, provides the GTU with a 
learning lab for students with many different backgrounds and academic 
interests. 

There are many approaches to greening an institution, and if the ex- 
amples in this section prove anything, they show that there must be a 
larger, overarching vision to guide a school’s various efforts as it strives for 
integrity in its commitment to sustainability. To begin meeting this chal- 
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lenge, many school leaders have signed an internationally recognized dec- 
laration, while others have crafted their own environmental mission or 
commitment statements. Such actions are not limited to progressive lib- 
eral arts colleges; in fact, the Ball State conference has made evident to 
TREES members, this trend in “greening the campus” has taken hold 
among many mainstream public and private universities. However, theo- 
logical schools in general appear to be lagging behind, and have some 
catching up to do. This may in part be a result of the fact that seminaries 
tend to be small and often do not have the benefit of large endowments 
and environmental science departments. Whatever the reasons, the GTU 


should begin to address these issues if it is going to be a part of the green- 
ing dialogue. 


Attitudes and Practice: Results from “Green 
Studies, Religion, and Environmental 
Practice: A Survey” 


An important part of this research project was determining attitudes that 
the GTU community holds toward green studies, and to prioritize some of 
its needs. It is important to hear the voices of the community so that we 
can proceed to green the institution in a way that is more informed and 
inclusive. Likewise, we wanted to garner suggestions and ideas about green 
studies from others who are working in the field. This survey represents 
our efforts to accomplish all of these objectives.!® We sent about 2,000 
surveys to GTU students, staff, and faculty, UC Berkeley faculty, and fac- 
ulty working in the field of green studies at other theological institutions. 
Out of the 2,000 that we sent out, 210 were returned (slightly exceeding 
the average 10% return on a survey of this nature). Overall, there seems to 
be a lot of support for “the greening of the institution.” However, there are 
a few items worth noting. 

There seems to be more support for the greening of the physical-struc- 
tural institution than for the curricula, with the exception of “green spaces.” 
Perhaps the wording was misleading here as some respondents marked 
“not applicable.” Green space, as it was meant, includes any and all land- 
scaping and the overall impact of the facility on the local bioregion/com- 
munity. Thus, it should be relevant to all respondents. 
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The results show that there is some uncertainty as to how “green is- 
sues” in curricula ought to be dealt with. For instance, of the five ques- 
tions receiving less than 70% agreement, 4 of them have to do with cur- 
ricula and/or education within the community. There is not overwhelm- 
ing support for green issues being covered in all areas, nor being addressed 
at an issue-specific center or organization. Likewise, there seems to be 
some tension with the idea of a Chair in Eco-Studies and with the idea of 
an electronic newsletter. 

The multiple-choice statements that received the most overall support 
(over 85% using a likert-scale system), in descending order are as follows: 


My institution should demonstrate a commitment to reducing, re- 
using, and recycling everyday materials such as paper, cardboard, 
bottles, and cans. (97.1% agree to some extent.) 


My institution should seek to purchase sustainable products that 
have recycled content, and are committed to fair labor practices. 
(94.8% agree to some extent) 


Discussion about religion and the environment should be integral 
to efforts at dealing with current ecological problems. (87.6% agree 
to some extent) 


Discussion about religion and the environment should be covered 
in religious ethics/ moral theology courses. (86.2% agree to some 
extent) 


The multiple-choice statements that received the least amount of sup- 
port are as follows: 


Religiously affiliated schools should circulate an electronic newslet- 
ter to raise environmental awareness (by suggesting tips for sustain- 
able living, documenting progress on environmental projects, etc.). 
(50.5% agree to some extent) 


Religiously affiliated schools should have at least one faculty posi- 


tion specializing in some form of green studies / eco-theology. (51% 
agree to some extent) 
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There were also four open-ended questions on the survey. 


1. Have you ever participated in a course or project at your institu- 
tion that focused in some manner on ecology? If so, please briefly 


describe it and name a challenge, success, and shortcoming of that 
experience. 


2. What do you see as an obstacle encountered by institutions that 


attempt to reform their practices to become more environmentally 
sustainable/friendly? 


3. What are some vocations for which institutions offering pro- 
grams in religiously oriented green studies should be preparing their 
students? (In other words, what are the jobs that need doing in the 


world, that students of these programs would be uniquely equipped 
to do)? 


4. Additional Comments. 


Among respondents to question 1, regarding a project or course on 
ecology, a large number were teachers who have taught one or more courses 
that include ecological components. The most significant challenge and 
shortcomings were the need to incorporate some form of “praxis” into the 
course, and a lack of time to cover ecological topics in any sort of depth in 
one-semester courses. This is especially true in survey style “ethics” courses, 
and speaks to the need for more specialized seminar style courses on more 
specific ecological topics. 

Among responses to question 2, regarding obstacles to reforming insti- 
tutions so that they are more ecologically sustainable, the fact that the 
actual, perceived, or feared cost of greening an institution was the highest 
obstacle to making reforms, is very telling. First of all, it is a myth that 
“greening” an institution is always costly. There are many steps that can 
be taken that do not cost any more money, or that may save money. One 
example is that the GTU offices switched over to drinking Fair Trade Cof- 
fee. This ended up costing no more than regular coffee. It is a small, but 
telling example. Of course, some changes do cost more money, initially. 
However, if one looks at the benefits to the surrounding ecosystem and to 
future generations, these costs quickly disappear. The attitude about high 
costs, then, most often flow from a capitalistic market understanding of 
economics. This type of economics does not take account of environmen- 
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tal degradation or distribution of goods and money, among other things. 
What we need to do is perform a cost-benefit analysis in which costs and 
benefits to the environment, other species, and to the equitable distribu- 
tion of power and goods are taken into account. 

The other responses have to do with motivation, priority, and time. 
Actually, motivation and priorities tend to dictate time. So the time ob- 
stacle is really more of a question of what motivates you, and what your 
priorities are. These ought not be obstacles; rather they could serve as 
entry points into a conversation about greening theological education. For 
example, why is that caring for God’s creation doesn’t appear to be a prior- 
ity at an institution of theological education? What are the factors that 
play into this lack of interest? 

Among responses to question 3, regarding jobs for which graduates of 
studies in ecology and religion would be uniquely suited, people under- 
stood that green studies prepares students for a variety of jobs, not all 
religion-based either. The wide array of jobs highlights another good point 
about greening the theological curricula: it will bring religion into dia- 
logue with other, non-religious communities. This dialogue will help to 
break down the gap between the religious and secular worlds and help 
construct a possible re-interpretation of what “mission” means in the 21* 
century. 

Among responses to question 4, regarding additional comments, a sam- 
pling from the many compelling comments follows (for a complete listing 
of responses, please see the full report). These comments speak for them- 
selves. 


You have so many resources and potential at GTU that you should 
be a leader. 


The religious foundations of human activity have been greatly ig- 
nored in the concepts, organizations and practices of environmen- 
talism. This is due in part to the dominance of a kind of secular 
scientism and an associated denial of the legitimate motives and 
needs of people. 


I would like to see the GTU explore closer links with UCB’s pro- 
grams in environmental studies. Options for working in govern- 
ment and international projects might be developed. 
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I think such studies should likewise characterize an interdiscipli- 
nary ministerial education—thus I would envision environmental 
sensibility as a characteristic of ministry in general. 


I am very interested in this field — it’s one reason I chose the GTU. 
I was disappointed to see only one environmental ethics class and 
one class on ecospirituality. 


I believe it is most helpful to heighten the environmental concerns 
in each course as students have so few electives that they are not 
likely in great numbers to take courses which are added to the cur- 
riculum (or the students who would take such an added elective 
would be the students who are already persuaded about the impor- 
tance of these matters whereas we need to reach the very students 
who would be least likely to take such an elective). So the key is to 
have existing basic required courses as well as electives give more 
attention to these matters if we are to reach a wide range of stu- 
dents. 


Ecological Pedagogies and Methodologies 


Pedagogy for Green Studies 


Since the GTU is, primarily, an educational institution, it would behoove 
GTU professors, administrators, and students to examine educational theo- 
ries and pedagogies that have been shaped by ecological thinking. Several 
pioneers in the field of green studies have written works of pedagogical 
theory that suggest ways in which this interdisciplinary field might be 
incorporated into university curricula. Their wisdom also amounts to an 
impressive body of cultural criticism and philosophical insight. One scholar 
in the area of green studies and pedagogy that TREES members researched 
is C.A. Bowers.'’ Courses that engage Bower's ideas would be an impor- 
tant addition to all higher learning curricula, including those at the GTU. 

Of the several important topics in educational theory that Bower's 
touches upon in Educating for an Ecologically Sustainable Community,'* two 
stand out: “Rethinking the Modern Ideal of Creativity,” and “An Ecologi- 
cal View of Intelligence.” 

Bowers notes that though the idea of an isolated self has been chal- 
lenged in postmodern thought, and subsequently educational theory has 
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de-centered this idea of the self, our culture still hangs on to the idea that 
creativity comes from within an isolated individual. “Within a wide num- 
ber of sub fields of education, creativity is still understood as free, natural, 
and expressive of the individuals’ inner powers of origination.” This, he 
asserts, is still baggage left over from Enlightenment, Cartesian thinking 
about the self and the subsequent turn toward inner subjectivity on the 
part of the Romantics. Creativity arises from “the inner world, where 
Nature truly expresses herself.””° 

Bowers goes on to critique postmodern thought. He asserts that 
postmodernity still holds to one of the basic tenants of modernity: “the 
anthropocentric way of understanding relationships.” He writes, “they 
[postmodern thinkers] have simply shifted the locus of power from the 
individual as the primary social entity to the dominant language systems” 
or cultures.?!. In some cases this is taken to a new type of individualism 
where all is relative to the individual’s way of understanding the world. 
Thus, creativity is still construed within the confines of human language 
and in some cases, within the confines of an individual’s ability to “make 
progress” within his or her own language system. The rest of the world is 
left out of this construct. Even in a postmodern world, the ideas that lead 
to the creation of a nuclear bomb or technology that harms the environ- 
ment are still seen as creative. 

What we need is an understanding of creativity that is in tune with 
ecology. 


The shift from an ecologically-centered approach to creativity 
involves ... recovering a much older way of viewing creativity as 
helping to renew and sustain a moral universe. That is, creativity 
should be expressed in ways that help connect the person to a larger 
sense of community that is morally coherent.” 


What we need is a form of creativity that includes the well-being of all 
life on the planet, knowledge from past generations, and responsibility for 
future generations, instead of a truncated, individualized notion of creativ- 
ity. This is a radically different understanding of creativity from the un- 
derstanding that is held by dominant institutions of higher education. 

A second point worth discussing here is “an ecological view of intelli- 
gence.” Contemporary understandings of intelligence include “the as- 
sumption that the student is the cognitive agent who actively participates 
in the construction of knowledge, that the student’s direct experience is 
essential to the formation of ideas and to understanding, that procedures 
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for fostering the construction of knowledge rather than the content of what 
is being learned is the primary concern of the educator, and that the basic 
social/cultural unit that thinks, behaves, and experiences is the individual.” 
Thus, education is almost like a buffet; those who visit can take what they 
like and construct their own reality. This type of education reinforces the 
fallacy that individuals are somehow islands unto themselves. It does not 
take into account the rich interconnections between an individual, other 
people, other plants and animals, etc. Each of us is formed out of a series 
of relationships that influence each other. With this type of understand- 
ing, intelligence is not so much an aspect of the individual, but it is the 
outgrowth of a community. As Bowers notes, an “ecological view of intel- 
ligence would ... lead to patterns of thinking that understand relation- 
ships in terms of the eighth principle characteristics of eco-systems ... and 
of learning: interdependence, sustainability, ecological cycles, energy flows, 
partnership, flexibility, diversity, and coevolution.”*4 

We may take these insights for granted: we all know what intelligence 
is and we all know what creativity is. However, as this book highlights, 
“greening” education and “greening” our institutions will cut right to the 
core of our most basic beliefs and challenge us to think in new ways about 
“taken for granted” aspects of our lives. 

In Educating for Eco-Justice and Community, Bowers picks up where he 
left off in the above work with a description of ways in which dominant 
cultures have imposed individualistic worldviews on other cultures.2° West- 
ern pedagogical models and outdated forms of sociological analyses have 
contributed to this development. He goes on to recognize the importance 
of cultural self-critique: 


Whether cultural practices lead to living within the sustaining ca- 
pacity of local ecosystems or result in degrading the local environ- 
ment as well as that of other cultural groups becomes critical to the 
curricular content of an eco-justice pedagogy ... In effect, an eco- 
justice pedagogy that accepts the ability of minority cultures to re- 
new and even revise their traditions in light of internal and external 
changes cannot avoid continually reformulating itself. ... An eco- 
justice pedagogy would avoid the sense of certainty that comes with 
the reification of Western ideas and values.” 


Bowers thus emphasizes the need for a new humility in pedagogy, a sense 
of fallibility that could open up our culture to new ways of thinking criti- 
cally about itself and its definitions of community. 
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Educators cannot simply give eco-justice lip service by assimilating an 
eco-justice vocabulary into the existing theoretical framework and making 
minor modifications; they must stop relying on frameworks such as Dewey’s 
that are not really equipped to address environmental crises, and radically 
reconceptualize a framework that can articulate the role of education in 
bringing about a “balance between cultural practices and the regenerating 
capacity of natural systems.””” 

In sum, Bowers’ eco-justice curriculum would recover the value of 
knowledge that is not encoded in print and made to appeat objective, it 
would support non-commodified relationships that help establish patterns 
of mutual support and solidarity, and it would engage in praxis that would 
empower the educators themselves to overcome their own pre-condition- 
ing. Ambitious, but nonetheless possible he insists. But of course it de- 
pends on educators’ willingness to reenact patterns of daily experience, 
communication, and awareness in the classroom, and to examine the pat- 
terns’ effects on morality. Students, when equipped with alternative “lan- 
guages” that can name such everyday relationships and behaviors, will have 
the ability to recognize their politicization. And lastly, social justice theo- 
tists must begin to address the need for intergenerational accountability, 
an issue that until now has been largely ignored.” 

Bowers offers helpful suggestions for re-constructing the way in which 
we think about education. Though not a theological educator, he would 
be good dialogue partner for theological educators. Theological educators 
could build and expand on the insights of Bowers and others working on 
“sreen” pedagogies, offer theological critiques of some of their insights, 
and contribute new insights to the field. 

Green studies offers students and professors of religion many opportu- 
nities to enter into dialogues on contemporary ecological crises with aca- 
demics from other disciplines. Perhaps the joint lack of a religious voice in 
green studies and the need for religious voices to contribute provides the 
GTU with a mission to green theological curricula. 


Conclusions and Future Directions 


In the 1950s and 60s, followers of the U.S. civil rights movement looked 
to the dynamic charisma of church leaders to point the way towards ac- 
tion, education, and ultimately transformation and healing. It has been 
suggested that today, the environmental movement depends on churches, 
faith communities, and their leaders in an analogous manner. The origins 
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of these collaborations differ in many regards, but one thing they share in 
common is recognition between the parties that, in light of shared goals, 
their strength together outweighs the sum of their strengths when work- 
ing in isolation. Although environmentalists are accused of being slow to 
recognize the need for this relationship, such a need is now widely af- 
firmed by leaders of such organizations as the Sierra Club; mainstream 
education is not far behind, with progressive colleges and universities lead- 
ing the way. Even radical activists, such as EarthFirstlers when they looked 
to Rabbis for assistance in dealing with a corporate logging CEO who 
happened to be Jewish, have acknowledged the need for collaboration. 

The religious academy has been waking up to the call as well. One 
need only glance over the past ten years of proceedings from annual meet- 
ings of professional religious organizations (e.g., the American Academy of 
Religion) to witness the dramatic increase of sessions dealing in some man- 
ner with ecology or environmental thought. We at TREES are working to 
find resources and build networks that will help us live in community 
with the Earth. We envision theology graduates as going on to help their 
future human communities make connections between a life of faith and a 
life of earth-healing. Yet, many clergy and the institutions that prepare 

| them for responsibilities such as ministry and education are busy looking 
in other, usually quite valid and important directions. The lack of cultural 
commitment in this arena, together with a vivid sense that our theologies 
are deeply enriched and somehow made more authentic by their engage- 
ment with the web of creation, make it clear to the members of TREES 
that schools such as ours can no longer afford to keep green studies on the 
back burner. 

In an effort to begin the process of greening the GTU, TREES has been 
working on a number of projects, including: increasing course offerings in 
green studies and the focus and caliber of our forums, exploring the possi- 
bility of installing solar panels on the GTU student apartment building, 
and exploring the possibility of including a statement about the environ- 
ment in the GTU mission statement. 

Since TREES is within the GTU community, a community of higher, 
theological education, we feel deeply responsible for helping to green GTU 
curricula. We are interested in seeing everything from more, green field 
education opportunities for MDiv students, to (our biggest dream) help- 
ing to raise money for a chair of World Religions and Ecology at the GTU. 
Since academic time is often parallel to that of geological time, we are 
taking smaller steps toward this goal. We received funds for a Local Societ- 
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ies Initiative grant, which helps us explore current ecological crises from 
theological and scientific perspectives. The funding is for a three-year 
project: “Topics in Ecology, Theology, and Ethics.” In each of the six 
semesters of the three-year project we choose a theme, eg. population. We 
bring in one speaker a month (4 for the whole semester—2 scientists and 
2 from religious studies) that speak directly to the given issue from within 
his/her field of study. These forums are open to all, as are all TREES 
forums. However, there is also a course offered through the GTU on the 
given topic of the semester. This class attends the four forums plus meets 
regularly to discuss selected readings on the given topic. Thus, if a student 
were to follow the series through the whole three years, he or she would 
have up to 18 credit hours of eco-theological education; not too mention 
he or she will have dealt with six contemporary eco-justice issues in some 
depth. 

As has been stated throughout this article, greening curricula is not 
enough, we must also green the GTU as an institution. TREES has had 
one assessment of the cost for installing solar panels on one of the GTU 
buildings. Though the cost is expensive, with the rebates from the state of 
California, it is considerably less expensive than one would think. In an 
effort to make these costs even lower, TREES is searching for grants and 
foundations that help fund capital projects aimed at energy conservation. 
This project, if executed, will not only be another way we can reduce the 
GTU’s impact on the environment, it will also be a chance for the GTU 
community to become more educated about solar technology, global warm- 
ing, and issues of environmental justice that are connected with global 
warming. Likewise, implementing an environmental statement within 
the GTU’s mission statement would provide ample opportunity for fac- 
ulty, student, and staff to reflect upon the relationships between humans, 
land, animals, and our own religious traditions. 

Finally, the hope of TREES is that the GTU will become both a re- 
source for information on ecological issues in religion to other religious 
communities in the Bay Area, and an example to other institutions of 
theological education around the country. Significantly, the GTU is lo- 
cated in the larger Bay Area community. We have a responsibility to the 
local community, and to the many peoples, eco-systems, and other life- 
forms therein. Earth and the life it supports are depending on us to send 
out into the world ecologically literate preachers and ministers of faith, 
ecologically literate scholars of religion and teachers of theology, and eco- 
logically literate practitioners of social justice—not to mention theologi- 
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cally literate environmental activists and community builders, theologi- 
cally literate politicians and government workers, and theologically literate 


writers, social critics, and journalists! In this way, the GTU could become 
a leader in the Bay Area community. 
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Humpty Dumpty Need Not Fall Again: A 
Theo-poetics of Holistic Health 


by Cheryl A. Kirk-Duggan 


A 21* century version of the nursery rhyme “Humpty Dumpty” might go 
like this: 


Humpty Dumpy sat on a wall 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 

All the Queen’s technology and all the Queen’s entourage 
Couldn't put Humpty together again’ 


“Humpty Dumpty,” a powerful cannon during the English Civil War 
(1642-49), was mounted on top of the St Mary’s at the Wall Church in 
Colchester defending the city against siege in the summer of 1648. (Al- 
though Colchester was a Parliamentarian stronghold, it had been captured 
by the Royalists and they held it for 11 weeks.) The church tower was hit 
by the enemy and the top of the tower was blown off, sending “Humpty” 
tumbling to the ground. Naturally the King’s men (sic) tried to mend him 
but in vain. The “men” would have been infantry, and “horses” the cavalry 
troops. The preponderance of children’s rhymes and their sometimes im- 
plicit and explicit violence creates an interesting foil for talking about a 
theo-poetics of health for 21* century people. 

People, like puzzles, are constructed of individual pieces, which must 
be correctly assembled if a pleasing wholeness is to result. Many times, 
wholeness is not the experience of women, men, and children. Many per- 
sons’ live amid apocalyptic, eschatological moments, are chaotic, disem- 
bodied, and frightened. Many of us are confused and unfocused. While 
anger, fear, and dysfunctionality make superb soap operas and are the fod- 
der for films and TV mini-series, there remains a human desire for the 
sacred, for connecting with that which is Holy. Holiness pertains to the 
intersection of faith, health, and spirituality. 

Using nursery rhymes as points of departure, this essay explores the 
impact of violence and the response of holistic health as a science and art of 
transformation, from a Womanist perspective. After reviewing my under- 
standing of Womanist theological ethics and noting recent contextual re- 
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alities of violence in the United States, I explore the violence factor that 
thwarts health and various expressions of health toward a holistic under- 
standing. Then I examine the ways in which faith can affect health, and 
the need for developing an art and science of transformation for the sur- 
vival of humanity on the planet. 


Purple Passion: Womanist Theological 
Ethics as a Subversive Rubric 


Purple symbolizes royalty, spirituality, passion, and love; for some, purple 
also connotes cruelty, arrogance, mourning. Purple symbolizes spirituality 
in the occidental/Western traditions, along with penitence and contrition.’ 
When I think of Womanist realities and sensibilities I think of the color 
purple. What does Womanist mean? Womanist, derived by Alice Walker,’ 
from the term “womanish,” refers to women of African descent who are 
audacious, outrageous, in charge, and responsible. Womanist theological 
ethics, the study or discipline of God-talk amid human behavior, mean- 
ing, and values, emerges out of the experience of women of African de- 
scent. Womanist theory and praxis analyzes, problematizes, and critiques 
human individual, social, and systemic institutional behavior, the related 
value systems, in concert with the Divine toward analyzing and exposing 
injustice and the malaise due to multiple oppressions; and the misuse of 
power. A Womanist emancipatory theological ethics embraces hope; a trans- 
formation engendering mutuality and community; and honors the /mago 
Dei in all persons. This theory begins with the premise of the embodied 
sacred. That is, Womanist theological ethics builds on the essential good- 
ness of humankind, and focuses on liberation amid personal, societal, and 
theological-ethical fragmentation. This Womanist manner of seeing ques- 
tions issues pertinent to quality of life and stewardship; critiques decision 
making; and asks how these inquiries effect and are affected by the related 
social, political, economic, religious, and cultural environment. Womanist 
thought includes, but is not limited to issues in theology (identity, sacrality, 
subjectivity, spirituality, power); Bible and/or other sacred texts (author- 
ity, characters, language, rituals, history); ethics (value, behavior, visibility, 
integrity, praxis); and context (authority, culture, aesthetics, ecology, com- 
munity). I am a Womanist story teller, poet, preacher, professor, prophet, 
and performer, who appreciates the richness of God’s revelation in the 
world through many faiths. I desire dialogue that seeks to create new av- 
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enues of possibility and communal solidarity, toward reformation that cham- 
pions immediacy, inclusivity, and justice. My Womanist vision searches for 
a way to champion the freedom, dignity, and justice of all people-a pre- 
lude to the praxis of morality; a prelude set to the rhythms of words, 
music, dance, beauty, love, and artistry — of poetics. 


The Smell of Blood: Contextual Realities of 
Violence in the United States 


Fee! Fie! Foe! Fum! 
I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
Be he ‘live, or be he dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make my bread.4 


“America the Beautiful,” is a hymn of American Civil Religion that honors 
the uniqueness of the former colony, the United States of America, that 
had tea parties and fought battles of independence to rid themselves of 
English jurisdiction. How poignant to use a nursery rhyme about English- 
men to reflect on the “smell of blood” on these so-called emancipated soils. 
Violence, Guerilla warfare, terrorism, and global economics? integrally forged 
the growth of the United States before and after the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the ratification of the United States Constitu- 
tion. War, usually a state of open and declared armed antagonistic conflict 
between states or nations, is a condition of hostility, conflict, or aggression; 
a struggle or competition between opposing forces or for a particular end. 
Guerilla warfare is an engagement in irregular combat by independent 
units carrying out harassment and sabotage. Terrorism is the systematic 
use of terror, that is, of intense fear and violence, to affect coercion. Vio- 
lence involves injurious physical, emotional, mental, spiritual, or psycho- 
logical action. Violence, the culprit that manipulated these North Ameri- 
can lands, seizing them from native peoples, has affected every immigrant 
and descendent of immigrants, all of us, who have made these shores our 
home — by desire or by force. War, terrorism, and violence are central to 
the infrastructure and aegis of the socio-cultural and historical ethos of the 
United States. Our arrogance and vanity caused us to be surprised at the 
bombing of the World Trade Center twin towers, the bombing of the Pen- 
tagon, and the plane crash resulting from the thwarted third mission. One 
need hardly be surprised about terrorism meted out on us, when histori- 
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cally we have meted out terrorism on the soils of other shores. That con- 
quering mentality is part of the United States’ specific 100-year old Mani- 
fest Destiny stratagem that has pushed us to subjugate other territories on 
earth and in space. 

There is no way to justify what happened in New York City, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and in Pennsylvania on September 11, 2001, but when you 
play with fire on other folks turf as we have done over the last century, 
pretty soon your enemies who were your friends and your friends who 
were your enemies decide that it is pay back time. What happened to the 
United States that startling 9-11 day is daily fare for a large portion of the 
world’s population. 

War, atrocity, or massacre caused the murders of between 180 and 200 
million people in the twentieth century, a much larger total than during 
any other century in human history. Approximately 165 wars or tyrannies 
in the 20th Century killed in access of 6,000 people each. Five of these 
events took more than 6 million lives each. Twenty-one events claimed 
between 600,000 and 6 million lives each. Sixty-one acts of government 
sanctioned violence claimed between 60 and 600 thousand each, and sev- 
enty-eight events killed between 6 and 60 thousand each. Though these 
numbers are subject to interpretation and a wide margin of error and de- 
bate, many of the worst atrocities occurred in the dark, the unseen, and 
remain unrecorded. The numbers killed are also so high because there are 
so many more people available in the world to kill. Four and five percent of 
all human deaths in the twentieth century were intentionally caused by 
political violence, from terrorist bombings and executed dissidents to battle- 
field fatalities to starvation among refugees and hard labor in concentra- 
tion camps.° 

Violence flooded the American landscape, even in the last 30 years. 
From the 1970s, Agent Orange was still wafting in the air over Vietnam, 
the Watergate scandal hit and “Tricky Dick” had to leave office; but not 
before he helped the Contras overthrow the elected communist govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. We sold arms to Iran and used the money to fund civil 
war in Nicaragua. We gave arms to Israel; Israel gave arms to Iran; Iran paid 
us via Israel for the arms. The Carter administration helped overthrow the 
Shah of Iran, after which the Aytollah captured 52 diplomats as hostages. 
When the United States attempted to send in Special Forces for rescue, the 
mission ended in disaster. Under Bush, Sr., we invaded Panama, captured 
Noriega in the residence of the Vatican envoy in Granada, and imprisoned 
him. Granada had a communist government, so since Cuba could help 
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them, we invaded Granada. Iraq invaded Kuwait and we mobilized against 
Iraq, leading to Desert Storm, a 100 day ground war; a three months air 
strike. Clinton sent Green Beret forces in as peace keepers to Somalia. We 
tried to capture one of the chiefs, and 18 Special Forces members in two 
helicopters were shot down. This episode turned the United States gun 
shy and we ceased to offer any other intervention until Afghanistan. 
Throughout the last 30 years there has been a continuous Israel/Pales- 
tinian/Lebanese conflict. Syria supports the Hezbollah and Hamas, the 
militant arm of the PLO. (They were instrumental in killing the eleven 
Olympians, who were mostly wrestlers, at the Munich Olympics). In 1993, 
Osama bin Laden orchestrated the bombing of the World Trade Center. 
Every day children died in South Central LA, in Watts. Everyday children 
went hungry. This is just a thumbnail sketch of the violence so incredibly 
devastating during the last thirty years which has led to dissonance, diver- 
gence and incongruent, conflictual chaos. How does this affect our health? 


Cut Things Die: Violence thwarts Health 


Cut thistles in May, 
Theyll grow in a day; 
Cut them in June, 
That is too soon; 
Cut them in July, 
Then they will die. 


Not only do thistles die when cut down, but so do human beings, espe- 
cially our children. The Children’s Defense Fund’s Annual Yearbook 2001, 
which provides statistics on the most recent available data on children’s 
wellbeing and the related developments regarding their lives clearly dem- 
onstrate that we are asleep at the wheel. We have a great deal of living 
refuse because of our inaction, denial, or benign neglect. For example, 
10.8 million children have no health insurance; 7 million school-age chil- 
dren are left alone after school without supervision; Poor families spent 35 
percent of their income on child care compared to 7 percent by non-poor 
families. Infant mortality rates remained at 7.2 infants per 1,000 births— 
not dropping for the first time in 25 years. Nearly 3 million children are 
reported abused or neglected each year. Forty to eighty percent of child 
welfare referrals involve alcohol and substance abuse, yet only one in four 
receive any treatment. There are 589,000 children in foster care in the 
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U.S.; the number of children entering care has decreased, but they are 
staying in foster care for longer periods of time. Juvenile crime rates have 
dropped 23 percent since 1995, yet the arrest rate for girls is increasing at 
a rapid pace. The national crime rate is down 8 percent, but 22 percent of 
the victims of violent crime are children. The average child watches 28 
hours of television a week and by age 18 will have seen 16,000 simulated 
murders and 200,000 acts of violence. Fifty-three million children entered 
school in 2000—the highest number in history. Only 31 percent of 4th 
graders achieve in reading at proficient levels. With 2.2 million new teach- 
ers needed, some states are dropping standards to fill the slots. 

Marian Wright Edelman, founder of the Children’s Defense fund, notes: 


[IJn this era of stunning American intellectual, technological, 
and scientific achievement [it is time we attended to our children.] 
We've sent humans to the moon, spaceships to Mars, cracked the 
genetic code, and amassed tens of billions of dollars from a tiny 
microchip. Why can’t we teach all of our children to read by fourth 
grade?” 


A dollar spent on immunizations against diptheria, tetanus, and 
whooping cough saves $23.00. The average cost of providing a year of 
Head Start for one child is $5,403; the average cost of keeping a person in 
prison for a year is $20,000.* Just as our children reap the brunt of vio- 
lence, sometimes we are complicit in that violence, and we hurt them 
because we have already hurt ourselves, and are almost unconscious to the 
reality of the amount of devastated lives that are lying in our wake. 

While there are so many wonderful persons in the world who make 
phenomenal contributions in large and small ways on a daily basis, there 
are ways in which each of us, even those of us who claim to be pacifist, 
invoke violence in some form when we need to get things accomplished 
and call someone to a halt; or when we are projecting our pathologies on 
others. We like being privileged even when we say we don't. We do not 
really want to be designated “the poor,” or the least of these. We do not 
want to be deemed other, so we often name those we are afraid of, or 
ignorant about, as other. We enjoy power and do not always want to share 
it. We have practiced well the liberal rhetoric of justice and faith together, 
but often fare terribly when the theory and pontification needs to become 
praxis. When we dawn our liberal garb to go out and help others, we often 
want to fix people instead of empowering them. Such acts are acts of vio- 
lence. We have a fixed way we want to relate to those people and we dare 
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them to impede on our turf or to even think about challenging our author- 
ity base. We are often afraid that someone will find us out, that we really 
are not who we present ourselves to be. Thus we live at the intersection of 
fear of being exposed and the guilt of not quite being our true selves, which 
connects with the accompanying shame we are terrified of feeling. Often 
those of us who claim to be liberal are actually Stalinist. We tend to name 
the oppressions that affect us and let the others go to the recycle bin of our 
minds. Here we do violence to our psyches and our spirits. We do violence 
to ourselves in countless other ways. 

We work too hard, and too long. Our quality of life is minus zero, for 
we fail to take time to savor our accomplishments as we dash off to yet 
another project. We have almost erased the concept of Sabbath and/or 
refreshment time out of our vocabularies. In higher education, we con- 
tinue to confer thousands of degrees each year, knowing that many of these 
recipients will not get a job any time soon; they are not equipped to get 
hired. We are elitist and often engage in trite, irresponsible, juvenile be- 
havior particularly when we use ritual acts of socio-political murder to 
undermine colleagues, family, and friends, those we deem undesirable. In 
the academy you get various levels of respect, depending upon your ap- 
pointment in the tenure track system. We go about our days quietly self- 
destructing and wonder why we feel badly. We probably do not own uzzi’s 
and AK-47s, but we are all privileged and cursed to have the most acces- 
sible tool that ruins thousands of reputations, injures millions of others by 
wounding them, and often we use this weapon to deprecate ourselves. The 
weapon: our tongues! 

Once we utter something we can never fully take it back. Our hope in 
those situations is for more grace and mercy. Womanist thought urges us 
to use language carefully and to enjoy a realized, eschatological, holistic 
life. If life is gift, then we cannot afford to take anything for granted. If we 
are to live in a just world, then we must learn to name the oppressions, 
including our complicity that emerges. We are then called to empower, to 
never stifle or silence out of our insecurities. We must account for our own 
actions. We must be careful to name our own truth without apology. Re- 
cently, we numbered 6 billion persons on the planet. Increased numbers 
means a greater propensity for more violence. To keep our balance, to be 
well, is to understand the conundrum holistically, from the perspective of 
total health. 
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Keeping Doctors at Bay: 
Bounteous expressions of Health 


An apple a day 
Sends the doctor away 
Apple in the morning 
Doctor's warning 
Roast apple at night 
Starves the doctor outright 
Eat an apple going to bed 
Knock the doctor on the head 
Three each day, seven days a week 
Ruddy apple, ruddy cheek 


Often we confuse the experience of health as the absence of disease or 
ailing. To be a healthy person is to engage one's total self into embodying 
wellness. Emilie Townes, Christian social ethicist, professor, preacher, and 
poet defines health as follows: 


Health is not simply the absence of disease — it comprises a wide 
range of activities that foster healing and wholeness. . . health is a 
cultural production in that health and illness alike are social con- 
structs and dependent on social networks, biology, and environ- 
ment. As it is embedded in our social realities, health also includes 
the integration of the spiritual (how we relate to God), the mental 
(who we are as thinking and feeling people), and the physical (who 
we are biologically) aspects of our lives. . . It is important to note 
that everything we do is mediated by our bodies. Part of the di- 
lemma the Christian community faces when addressing health care 
is rooted in a negative dualism that separates the body and the spirit.” 


There are several areas in our lives where it behooves us to practice 
wellness and honor health as gift: physically, emotionally, mentally, and 
spiritually. The human body is a living, vital vessel, magnificently created 
by God. Our bodies contain over 600 named muscles and 206 bones. Our 
brain, spinal cord, millions of nerves, and over 50 billion other cells through- 
out our body, make up our central nervous system, which controls our 
body. Our heart is a muscle which contracts and relaxes about 70 times a 
minute at rest, squeezing and pumping blood through its chambers to all 
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parts of the body, via an amazing series of blood vessels: a rubbery pipeline 
with many branches. Strung together end to end, these blood vessels could 
circle the globe 2 1/2 times. Our lungs contain almost 1500 miles of 
airways, over 300 million alveoli, which process about 13 pints of air every 
minute. Plants are our partners in breathing. We inhale air, use the oxygen 
in it, release carbon dioxide; plants take in carbon dioxide and release oxy- 
pen.!° 

Our physicality allows us to exist and be together in community, as 
opposed to being a disembodied soul. The body is an extraordinary cre- 
ation, which usually serves us well when we take care of it. This divinely 
given instrument is a temple, a sacred house of worship, which we tend to 
take for granted and minimize its elegance, power, possibility, and nobil- 
ity. The symmetry, balance of components, and the beauty lines bespeaks 
the body’s elegance. The strength, agility, and ability to engage in artistic 
movements, skating, basketball, ballet, dance, lifting, writing, painting, 
and playing musical instruments indicate the body's power. The variety of 
shapes, colors, and sizes of persons that make up the human race signify 
the possibilities and nobility of individual and human community. Be- 
cause the body is sacred, we have the remarkable ability to know con- 
sciousness and to love ourselves and others. So wonderfully made, the 
many functions of our bodies are self-contained and efficient. This mag- 
nificence of God, made manifest in the beautiful architecture of the hu- 
man body, is vast. The creative spirits that exist and have existed through 
time, emerge from the totality of ourselves, including our sexuality. 

Love and human sexuality make headlines, make billions for cinema- 
tographers and actors, are crucial to new beginnings, and make up the text 
of a most un-read, but dicey book in the Bible. Love makes Valentine Day 
a hot ticket item as millions buy cards, roses, chocolates, and other flowers 
to send to a beloved. Many of the films that have received an Oscar at the 
Academy Awards have a thread of love and/or sex woven through it. Love 
and at the least, acts of human sexual intercourse precipitate the births of 
thousands of babies each year. Tina Turner’s hit, “What’s Love Got To Do 
With It?” turns all questions about love on its head. We ask, not only 
what's love got to do with it, but what is love? There are many expressions 
of love, usually categorized as filia, eros, agape: brotherly/sisterly, the de- 
monstrative and romantic, the unconditional love. 

When we can love, we soar, grow, hope, and build great communities. 
In loving, we know a place of wholeness, where the sharing is uncondi- 
tional, with deep respect and joy. Love is life-giving and sustains human 
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flourishing. Love is a powerful spiritual experience of being intimate and 
affirmed and supported and understood and listened to in the most pro- 
found ways. When one has emotional health, the physical health is sup- 
ported. Stressful living thwarts emotional health. Peace and serenity 
undergird and cause it to develop and grow. The health which most often 
gets left behind or may not even come on the radar is Spiritual health. 

Spiritual health is the height of intimacy with oneself, the divine, and 
all of life. Spiritual health heightens our awareness of our own conscious- 
ness, subjectivity, and the planet around us. Spiritual health requires a 
sense of immediacy. When we live in present time, conscious of the bless- 
edness of each moment, we become open to many different ways of seeing, 
hearing, and thinking. We can know the brilliance of divine construction, 
the elegance of life, and the exhilaration of discovery. In seeing the intrica- 
cies of divine architecture, we get to appreciate the continuum of nature, 
from steep mountain ranges to the fragile jelly fish; from the miracle of 
birth to the ambiguity of adolescence and the complexities of aging. If we 
assent to a life of faith as the context for our spirituality and health, we can 
begin to appreciate the times and seasons of our lives, with dignity. We can 
embrace each day as a work of living art, with the symmetry of time and 
life cycles, framed by divine love. Achieving a sense of balance and an 
appreciation for life, health, and faith requires work. 

A vibrant faith must be nurtured. Such trust grows with diligence and 
spiritual discipline, where one takes the time to connect with God, to 
study scriptures, to meditate and hear God's reply as to how the various 
messages one receive are to be interpreted and lived out. So often, we live 
on a treadmill of packed schedules and mega stress. Everything is due two 
weeks ago. Our schedules are so full and loaded, that often we do not sleep 
well or rest deeply, for we can not turn our minds off. Spiritual health 
involves an integrated experience, not only of the body, mind, spirit, but 
of spiritual practice, moderation in most things, and an attitude of irre- 
pressible joy. Problems arise when any of these experiences of health are 
impaired, particularly spiritual health. 
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Stopping Falling Babies: 
How Faith affects Health 


Hush-a-bye, baby, 
in the tree top. 
When the wind blows, 
the cradle will rock. 
When the bough breaks, 
the cradle will fall, 
And down will come baby, 
cradle and all. 


We all break when we are not loved. When we believe in something that is 
oppressive to our own being, to our own reality, we are governed by that 
belief system. Thus in many of our lives, we have made ourselves sick be- 
cause of what we believe; case in point. If an individual believes in a pun- 
ishing divine force, spirit, or philosophy, then he or she will actually come 
to believe and to invite others to physically and literally beat upon them. 
They will think that I deserve to be beaten, therefore I will do something 
to provoke you into beating me; into being verbally and psychologically 
abusive. When people use their bodies as sites of flagellation with whips 
and chains, including these experiences viewed as sexual, it is called sado- 
masochism. Some people like to experience pain as a landmark before plea- 
sure. Others believe that they are totally unworthy. Some have had abusive 
childhoods, so the only experience of attention for them has been painful. 
Similarly, if we have low self esteem or self hatred, one will tend to believe 
that one ought to be punished. Thus when viewing the landscape of the 
United States in connection with the wellness of children and adults, we 
need to explore not only the statistics, but what are the contributing fac- 
tors. Alice Walker, during the Auburn lectures in the mid-1990s said, “it 
is not good to love a God who does not love you.” Thus it is not good to 
have a god/spirit/philosophy that negates the beauty of your very soul, 
your personhood, your life. What then must we do? 
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Needed — An art and science of 
Transformation For A Healthy Creation 


Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


Throughout the weekend of the Soul 2 Soul III conference, we heard pow- 
erful presentations, engaged in phenomenal conversations, met wonderful 
new friends, and many had kairos, epiphany, or mountain top experiences. 
As the dust settled from the conference, attendees received several markers 
that can press us toward being open to transformation for the healthy 
survival of creation. 

Nancy Howell explored with us the dynamics of chimpanzees and the 
many intersections she saw within the life of humans, chimpanzees, and 
all of life. Her presentation was a cautionary tale, reminding us of our 
responsibilities. In other words, the notion of humans being in dominion 
over, does not mean the right to exploit, but the need to be responsible 
stewards; to care for this earth and each other. We have been invited to be 
more sensitive to our various life transitions, of birth and death. That in 
the midst of technological advancement, people need family and loved 
ones to surround them during times of transitions; people need to be wel- 
comed and loved at birth and need to have love and the permission to 
engage in closure at the time of death. In between, a healthy way of being 
is to be open and loving and kind and to create family that can support us, 
whether biological, extended, adopted, etc. We need family, we need love 
for us to maintain our health at times of ordinary and extraordinary mo- 
ments between birth and death. 

Our conversations pressed us to be open to multiple ways of configur- 
ing the divine and spirit, to begin to view various aspects of life as a con- 
tinuum as opposed to hierarchical or dualistic. Several presenters reminded 
us to be sensitive about the impact and import of culture, to avoid hege- 
mony and elitism; to resist domination. Other speakers invited us to be 
aware of the various, complex levels of oppression, and our role in stem- 
ming the tide of persecution and cruelty against ourselves and others. Thus 
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I would contend that we invoked ways of transformation at every gathering 
during the conference. We were fed, our task is to now go tell it, embody 
it, and find joy in the process. 
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sending “Humpty” tumbling to the ground. Naturally the King’s men* tried to mend him but in 
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Miracles and Cures and Healing Wells 


by Darla DeFrance 


My friend Jane lived in Findlay, Ohio one summer, and she saw Jesus in 
the rust of a grain bin. He looked about like you would expect, she told 
us. Jane isn’t really religious, but she lived near the farm and hundreds of 
people were coming from all over the state to see the apparition. She went. 
Sure enough, she saw Jesus. How did you know it was Jesus, we asked her, 
and not just some other guy with a beard? It was Jesus, she assured us. 
Who else would it be? That made enough sense. Why would some ran- 
dom guy with a beard bother showing up in farmyard rust in Ohio? 

I guess if you're interested in proving or disproving such things as appa- 
ritions, you could have asked the pilgrims about it. You could have tried 
to talk them out of it. Explain to them the curious phenomena of optical 
illusions or the power of suggestion. Explain to them that rust is simply 
the product of the natural process that occurs when iron is exposed to 
oxygen. Even explain to them that no one really knows what Jesus looked 
like anyway, that the famous gentle-eyed guy with the beard is just a re- 
flection of the European culture which produced the image. Explain what- 
ever you want. If people want to see Jesus, they're going to see Jesus. My 
reflections explore matters of epistemology — different ways of seeing and 
knowing -- toward embracing hope and encountering God. 


Ways of seeing, ways of knowing 


Matthew’s gospel tells the story of some ancient pilgrims who wanted to 
see Jesus. The magi come from the East at the news of this child who has 
been born king of the Jews. They tell Herod that they have observed his 
star at its rising. In scholarly circles, there has been much speculation 
about what they actually saw when they saw the star: Was it a comet? A 
supernova? The conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation 
Pisces? And how did they know that it heralded the birth of a king? 
Whatever magic or astrology might have looked like in their day, today we 
generally dismiss these arts as a bunch of superstitious bunk. But God 
spoke to the magi in dreams and stars, languages they knew, so that these 
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Gentiles would know about the birth of a new king of the Jews, a king 
unlike any other in history. 

Two thousand years later, our educated scientific guesses about how 
the magi understood these signs would make as little sense to them as their 
wisdom makes to us. We see a bright star and see an enormous ball of 
flaming vapors millions of miles away. They saw a bright star and saw the 
birth of a Messiah. 

So what was the star of Bethlehem, really? It is good, of course, to 
know all that we can about the universe. It is not good, however, to know 
nothing but the facts. The debate about factual truth can distract us from 
a more profound truth. Whatever the star was, what it meant and what it 
means is that a messiah was born. By the grace of God, we and the magi 
are able to see the star through wildly different lenses and to arrive at this 
truth. 

In part, this begs the same old question about how different people can 
look at the same thing and see it so differently. But I also want to ask how 
it is that each one of us can look at something — a star or a grain bin — and 
at one moment see a miracle, and the next moment see just the thing itself. 
I look around and at one moment I see the image of Jesus imprinted all 
over the world; I see hope for renewal, re-creation, joy, and light. The next 
moment I see only rust, decay, violence, and frailty. 


What were you thinking? 


Last spring I drove up the West Coast to visit friends in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and I had a bit of trouble crossing the border into Canada. | 
had forgotten my passport. I was duly scolded by the border guard: “What 
were you thinking traveling abroad without your passport in this day and 
age? Weren't you watching TV on September 11?” he asked. 

What was I thinking? I was thinking that it was a beautiful sunny 
spring day, that the trees were in bloom and I was on vacation and on my 
way to visit dear friends. I was thinking that the world was an enchanted 
place arranged for my happiness. Of course I know that the world is in 
turmoil, in a time of global crisis, that we are sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death. The threat of war looms, the troops are called up, the 
level of alert rises to a more shocking color, and people stock up on duct 
tape and plastic sheets. Every time I see the news I see the shadow of death 
lurking overhead. And it can get really hard to have hope, really hard to 
see any glimpses of redemption. 
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What was | thinking? Of course | was not thinking. How can one 
think of this, of these two worlds, the enchanted and the war-torn, not just 
existing side by side but actually occupying the same time and space? 
How can one think of this — of living at once in two irreconcilable realities 
— and continue to function under the weight of the cognitive dissonance? 


The hope for miracles 


“The world has still / much good, but much less good than ill,” the poet 
A.E. Housman noted. He advises, therefore, that those who are wise “train 
for ill and not for good.”! It makes sense to be prepared for the crises and 
accumulation of disappointments that life will surely deliver to us. But 
why shouldn't one also train for good? Knowing the world will not always 
be kind to us, we can still train ourselves to take note of loveliness and 
enchantment when they are before us. The essential paradox with which 
we must live is that the world is not all good, nor is it all bad. Are we to 
blame and thank the same schizophrenic God for this state of affairs? Many 
people have resigned themselves to the possibility that no one is really in 
charge here. It may be possible to explain the presence of tragedy and ill 
will in the world by denying the presence of God, but then how does one 
explain the good, the beauty, and the wonder? Logic is not enough to help 
us navigate this question; logic is easily trumped by the contradictory re- 
alities of experience. Look closely at the world: you will see that it is 
constantly being torn apart by wars and rumors of wars, epidemics of dis- 
ease, mountains crumbling, and lakes and rivers and seas bursting out 
beyond their shores. Look closely at the world: you will see that it is 
constantly being born anew in the giddiness of young couples returning 
from the hospital with a brand new person, the first blossoms of spring, 
the sky’s pink glow before the sun rises. Look closely; it’s all there. The 
good that we have not deserved is an even greater mystery than the evil. 
Why should fate smile upon us, grant us unforeseen moments of comfort 
and joy? And how can we appreciate such moments, waiting, as we have 
learned to do, for the other shoe to drop? 

I take lessons in appreciation and hope from spiritual pilgrims who 
remain convinced that this world has good to offer them, pilgrims who live 
with the reality of deep pain in their lives and with the ardent hope that 
they can be healed. I was in Lourdes a few years ago, a formerly sleepy 
little town in the mountains of southern France now visited by 5 million 
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pilgrims a year. A young peasant girl named Bernadette experienced sev- 
eral visions of the Virgin Mary there beginning in 1858. Throughout her 
life and long after her death, crowds have been drawn to this place, to the 
grotto where the visions occurred and to the spring where Mary told 
Bernadette to go and wash. The spring is now channeled into rows of 
faucets along the outer walls, and people line up to drink the water, to 
wash their hands and faces, and fill their jugs. There are also bathhouses 
where people can be submerged in the spring water. Pilgrims pray for 
physical, spiritual, and emotional healing. They kiss the stone of the 
grotto and light candles which burn on huge racks all around the sanctu- 
ary. 

As I walked around, I read about Bernadette and the countless others 
who had been healed over the years, leaving their crutches behind to bear 
witness. Their stories fascinated me but failed to move me-they felt too 
unreal. It seemed that most of the pilgrims were middle-aged Caucasian 
women, wearing white walking sneakers and rustly wind-breakers and lami- 
nated name-tags identifying the tour group they had come with. They 
were the ones who moved me. I am inspired not by the miracles of heal- 
ing, but by the hope for these miracles — which is really even more remark- 
able to me. Anyone can see a miracle and then believe their eyes. But who, 
in these dark times, can believe their hope enough to travel miles, kiss 
rocks, and drink blessed water? 

I am inspired not as much by the pilgrims who are healed, not the ones 
who leave their crutches and wheelchairs beside the healing water and go 
in jubilation to proclaim the Good News of the One who has given them 
New Life, but by the ones who come to the holy grotto hurting and pray- 
ing and doing everything right and deserving to be healed. They bathe in 
the water, receive the prayers of others, light the candles, and attend the 
masses. And yet, they go away unhealed and unchanged. Unchanged 
even in their stubborn faith, their belief that God is good, their knowledge 
that God is with them, their hope that God can help them. They go away 
unchanged in their conviction despite remaining unchanged in their pain 
— these are the ones who are the most miraculous to me. Why should they 
have such persistent, bullheaded faith in the power and goodness of God 
when there is all this contrary evidence? 

Some days, the worst days, this gets me through: remembering these 
women and other visionaries like them who have looked straight into the 
same pain I see, straight into it and through it to hope. I have too many 
nagging questions to rest for long in their faith, but it is a good place to 
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start. Like the psalmist, they refuse to accept that this is as good as it can 
get, and they have the courage to insist that, frankly, God could do better. 
They look on God and on the world with a generous eye, expecting to see 
more and perceiving a glimmer of hope without looking away from suffer- 
ing. 

I want to have such a generous eye, a generous impression of the world. 
I want to see and to hear and to know the beauty beyond the obvious. In 
this broken world, the greatest temptation I face is the temptation to de- 
spair, to give up hope. It is hard to imagine a peaceful and just resolution 
of the war on terrorism. It is hard to imagine an end of the AIDS pan- 
demic in Africa. It is hard to imagine life without fear and insecurity and 
chaos, but it is harder to live without hope. And I need these pilgrims who 
can see that there is hope, that a just and loving God has created this world 
and has come into it and will come again, because that is not always obvi- 
ous. I want to learn to see the more profound truth of ultimate hope, the 
truth beyond what first meets the eye. 


Training the eye 


It is an art, this way of seeing, and like all arts it requires a bit of natural 
talent and, more importantly, a great deal of concentrated practice. So 
many stimuli compete for our gaze that it is terribly difficult to pay atten- 
tion to any one thing in particular. Yet we cannot see anything clearly 
unless we take the time to focus our attention. First, this requires getting 
ourselves out of the way. The French theologian and mystic Simone Weil 
argued that it is natural for each of us to harbor the illusion that we are at 
the center of the world, but to learn to pay attention we must learn not to 
believe the illusion. Instead, we must try to imagine ourselves (as we 
indeed are) as one of myriad souls worthy of attention, and then make the 
effort to look around without excessive self-consciousness, actually seeing 
another rather than seeing our own selves looking at another. The gift of 
this way of seeing, shared by the greatest artists and saints, rarely comes 
naturally. 

The eye must be trained to see the multitude of different worlds that 
are present beyond the boundaries of the self. With a characteristic lack of 
glamour, Weil suggested school studies as a means of cultivating this skill. 
Regardless of the material at hand, studies may serve as practice in paying 
attention. Becoming absorbed in a problem, whether it is in mathematics, 
language, theology, or any other discipline, develops this capacity. Atten- 
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tion is not shown by those who are “contracting their brows, holding their 
breath, stiffening their muscles.” This is simply work, and it focuses one’s 
energy on oneself. No one can properly pay attention to any other par- 
ticular object in this state, because this muscular effort takes up too much 
energy. But with genuine attention, energy is released from the self, free to 
explore the object. Even if one is unable to arrive at any new insights or 
conclusions through this study, the art of attending to another is devel- 
oped. Weil argued that even the “apparently barren effort has brought 
more light into the soul. The result will one day be discovered in prayer.” 
Seeing the world as God sees it is the ultimate goal of this spiritual forma- 
tion. 

God is never the object of our attention. Weil contended that our “real 
aim is not to see God in all things; it is that God through us should see the 
things that we see. God has got to be on the side of the subject and not on 
that of the object.” It would be a sham merely to pretend to attend to a 
text or a person while covertly trying to see God hiding behind or within 
them. We encounter God not as an object to which our attention is di- 
rected, but as the true subject, acting through us when we have emptied 
our consciousness of concern for ourselves and become available to see the 
world as a good and precious creation where there is still much good. 

The cultivation of attention requires holding the object of study in the 
foreground of consciousness and letting the self recede. The natural im- 
pulse is to check our progress: Am I really paying attention now? Am I 
Setting it now? Now? Am I getting closer? Introspection may be quite 
helpful at some points in life, but it should not be mistaken for the atten- 
tion that is prayerful. Attention, whatever it is directed toward, is always 
of essentially the same substance, and this, Weil insisted is “the substance 
of prayer.”’ Prayer opens our eyes to see the good things God has created 
and the good things God is doing. Prayer opens our souls to be filled with 
God’s light. 

Jesus said, “I am the light of the world.” Lights are not meant to be 
stared at directly; their usefulness lies in the fact that they make everything 
else visible. Weil noted that we do not judge the power of an electric light 
“by looking at the bulb, but by seeing how many objects it lights up.” 
Faith consists not in seeing God directly (whatever that could mean), but 
in seeing the world as God sees it. When we confess that Jesus is the light 
of the world, we are free to pull ourselves back from the search for God and 
simply pay attention to the world where God is at work. God illumines 
the world, and by practicing the quotidian art of paying attention we can 
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learn to see by God’s light in the stars, in the midday sun hitting a rusty 
grain bin, even in the glaring florescent bulbs lighting up a middle school 
auditorium being used as a place of worship. It is not always easy to see, 
but our scriptures, our liturgies, our pilgrims, and our poets are here to 
remind us how to practice. 


A light shining in the darkness 


The Irish poet Seamus Heaney retells the ancient story of Philoctetes, a 
story of war and injury and betrayal, a story whose themes touch all of our 
lives in varying degrees. It is a story of how people suffer, and out of their 
suffering hurt others. The cycle of violence goes on and on. But then the 
poem takes an unexpected turn: 


History says, Dont hope 
On this side of the grave. 
But then, once in a lifetime 
The longed-for tidal wave 
Of justice can rise up, 


And hope and history rhyme. 


So hope for a great sea-change 
On the far side of revenge. 
Believe that a further shore 

Is reachable from here. 
Believe in miracles 


And cures and healing wells.’ 


Believe in miracles, he has the audacity to write, and the pilgrims of the 
world are living in that belief. Don’t deny the brokenness all around us. 
Don’t deny the truths you know and the reality you see, but don’t think 
that’s all there is and all there can be. Believe in miracles and cures and 
healing wells and apparitions in the rust of a grain bin. Believe in a dawn 
breaking from on high, breaking into the darkness and the shadow of death. 
Believe in the way of peace in a world wracked with war. Believe in a light 
shining in the darkness which the darkness does not overcome. 
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“Redeeming The Body” In Late 
Western Capitalism: Pondering 
Salvation And Artificial Intelligence 


By Marion Grau! 


In a climate of heightened techno-fetishism in post-9/11 America, “silver- 
bullet-ism” poses as the salvific solution that claims to provide a safety that 
has become more elusive than ever. While churches seemed the fitting 
place for many to mourn and find community, few seem to look for reli- 
gious communities to provide challenges in how to live and act in the 
aftermath of terror. Instead, a “rising, slightly desparate, faith in technol- 
ogy” has become manifest.? Beyond Tom Brokaw’s stunning televised creedal 
revelation that “in Cipro we trust,” a variety of investments into technol- 
ogy with salvific potential have been made by the government, and, as the 
New York Times writes, “when deals are scarce in Silicon Valley, entrepre- 
neurs are bound to take note of every possibility on offer.”* The apocalyp- 
tic visions of terror and violence of post-9/11 and the reinforced desire for 
salvation by technology strangely resonate with another apocalyptic narra- 
tive: scientific end-time stories that would proclaim--again--the eclipse of 
the body and of humanity as we have known it through advances in artifi- 
cial intelligence. Visions of a “transhuman” or “posthuman” future are 
perhaps most popularly promoted by such scientist/entrepreneurs as Ray 
Kurzweil and Hans Moravec (Mind Children, Robot) whose futuristic vi- 
sions and machines aim to enhance if not replace human intelligence within 
a few decades, give or take. In his 1999 The Age of Spiritual Machines: When 
Computers Exceed Human Intelligence, Ray Kurzweil announces the end of 
the body along with the end of death by terminating the need for carbon- 
based life. Conscious intelligence, the one human facility considered worth 
preserving and enhancing, will be uploaded into a supercomputer and 
become part of a transhuman hive mind, so he fantasizes (or perhaps, as 
some claim, predicts realistically).” Kurzweil and Moravec promise a soon 
to be available “final solution” to sickness and death through self-transcen- 
dence of the bodies in which we experience them. (The all too familiar 
scientific fetishism on steroids.) What appears salvageable, if only until 
replaced by computer-enhanced intelligence, are our mind’s functions. 
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Transcending our physicality and its limits, so the authors suggest, would 
give us access to unlimited existence and eventually unlimited power. Such 
power would then finally take the place that God has inhabited in classical 
Western theism, and humanity would become omnipotent, able to even- 
tually determine even the fate of the universe. 

Whether or not we take these science fictions seriously, they infuse 
popular culture and thus our lives with a heavy dose of what Donna Haraway 
has called “secular technoscientific salvation stories full of promise.”° The 
present article outlines a theological reading of cultural and scientific rep- 
resentations of certain forms of “artificial intelligence” (A.I.). Rather than 
debating the ethical pros and cons here, I locate these visions of A.I. in a 
theological, cultural, and economic context. My critique of these A.I. nar- 
ratives engages not primarily issues of purity (such as the difference be- 
tween human and machine) but rather power differentials and hidden 
truth regimes that underlie them. 

Will this narrative of the End of the body unveil “horrors that match 
our loves?”” How is this “Endist rhetoric”® of the body, this apocalyptic 
script, performed and how does it mirror and impact culture and theol- 
ogy? I want to pursue this question by unveiling — for apocalypse signifies 
the removal of a veil rather than an “end” — three intersecting elisions in 
the texts of Moravec and Kurzweil. I argue that the techno-Logos of 
Kurzweil and Moravec represents an eschatology of the body, performing 
what Catherine Keller has described as an “apocalypse habit,”® as it an- 
nounces an end, a “final solution” to human materiality. This script, a 
modernist, secularized version of a much older Christian storyline that 
keeps eyes fixed on an imminent end, has remained largely unquestioned 
in the popular psyche. The hidden self/destructiveness of this self-tran- 
scending progressivist apocalyptic habit with its tantalizing visions of fu- 
ture economic riches continues to digest and regurgitate a long tradition of 
sexism and imperialism within theology and science. These three critiques 
further inspire the beginnings of a constructive critique of A.I. in the form 
of a theological manifesto. I argue that, in the veiled gaps of A.I. visions 
hover: 1) striking parallels between the densely gendered formation of Logos 
theology in Nicene orthodoxy and a theology of techno-Logos, 2) scien- 
tific imperialisms that mimic Western Christian forms of imperialism, and 
3) an usurious economic narrativity that performs as the bottom line for 
these techno-theological ventures. I will relate to these three critiques of 
Keller’s proposal for a counter-apocalyptic stance that resists an either/or 
logic with purist visions of either a perfectly transhuman past or an elusive 
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return to nature by trying to “interrupt the habit.” Instead, Keller sug- 
gests an “ironic mimesis of the portentuous tones of the original,” a mime- 
sis that might help unveil the destructive power plays and bring into con- 
sciousness possibilities for “healing from the habit.”!° Thus, below the 
reader will find a postmodern theological manifesto and a postmodern 
science hopefully less arrogant and instead, as Donna Haraway has phrased 


. . ° ”» 
it, representing a more “modest witness.”"" 


When Final Solutions En/Counter Indecent 
Beginnings: A Genealogical Tale of Two 
Logoi: Techno- and Theo- Logos 


In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and 
the Logos was God....And the Logos became flesh and lived among 
us (John 1:1;14). 


One of the grounding claims of christology has been the in-carnation, the 
enfleshment of the divine presence in a human body. Women’s theologies 
have highlighted that much of the Christian tradition has had a rather 
ambivalent relationship to that body, to its death and resurrection — its 
final overcoming or transfiguration. This ambivalent narrativity has also 
become manifest in the development of Western science, and of popular 
visions of artificial intelligence. Mind-body dualism, though well-decried 
in cultural theories and feminisms, is stubbornly resident in Moravec’s 
and Kurzweil’s texts. Thus, Ray Kurzweil simulates in his book a conversa- 
tion with an imaginary reader, Molly (who functions not unlike the ficti- 
tious Bozo in Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo), who, as he projects, is singularly 
and stereotypically occupied with the less than perfect condition of her 
body. Kurzweil comments his caricature of a female reader’s physical occu- 
pations thus: 


Thank you, Molly. Now consider: How many of Molly’s entries 
would make sense if she didn’t have a body? Most of Molly’s mental 
activities are directed toward her body and its survival, security, 
nutrition, image, not to mention related issues of affection, sexual- 
ity, and reproduction.” 
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Not only female body matters are dismissed, but a (complex, culturally 
conditioned) way of engaging with the body functions as the springboard 
for arguing the End of fleshy bodies. Unless a body does not function like 
a machine and keeps us from thinking about it, it is not an efficient use of 
time and energy. Kurzweil goes on to argue that we “don’t always need real 
bodies. If we happen to be in a virtual environment, then a virtual body 
will do just fine.” Furthermore, he projects that by “the end of the twenty- 
first century, there won't be a clear difference between humans and ro- 
bots.”'* Eventually, he says, the “ability to control and reprogram our 
feelings will become even more profound ... and we [will] fully install our 
thinking processes into a new computational medium — that is, [...] we 
[will] become software.”'> Though Kurzweil pays lip service to the close 
connections of body and mind, eventually the body must wane while the 
mind waxes eloquently in cyberspace. Helene Cixous’s words may serve 
well here to paraphase Kurzweil’s impulse: “the dangerous questioning 
addressed to the body of the Wolf: What is the body for? Myths end up 
having our hides. Logos opens its great maw, and swallows us whole.”'% 
Does the Techno-Logos then threaten to “open its maw” and swallow our 
carnal bodies whole? Popular science fiction such as Star Trek, and perhaps 
most poignantly the Kubrick/Spielberg movie A.I., build upon and 
reinscribe a latent cultural tendency to transcend the body, for the superi- 
ority of the mind and of artificial intelligence.'” 

But there are also other jaws, other logoi that have attempted to swal- 
low a body coded as female. Thus we read in Apocalypse, Chapter 12: 


A great portent appeared in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, 
with the moon under her feet, and on head a crown of twelve stars. 
She was pregnant and was crying out in birth pangs, in the agony of 
giving birth. ... Then the dragon stood before the woman who was 
about to bear the child, so that he might devour her child as soon as 
it was born. ... so when the dragon saw that he had been thrown 
down to the earth, he pursued the woman who had given birth to 


the male child. 


May we find revealed to us here a related pattern, do we see, as Virginia 
Burrus writes, “matter itself; the witness of carnality” as it “lingers ambi- 
tiously” in the apocalyptic struggle that in the end, will transcend materi- 
ality?'* Are we witnessing in the later Augustinian tradition, a “reduction 
of all things creaturely to means to the timeless End [that] secures the 
Western disconnection of spirit from the time rhythms of the earth” a 
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sublimated, transcendentalizing, dematerializing apocalypse that well may 
have served to fuel its secularized late twentieth century versions?!” Could 
one further say, as Burrus argues, that Augustine's “strategies of displace- 
ment and deferral continue to inscribe a deep and deeply misogynistic 
mistrust of the flesh of history even while resisting the lure of asceticism's 
utopianism”?2° Do Revelation and Augustine display a superiority of con- 
sciousness, a disregard of carnal existence? Are A.I. designers attempting to 
finalize this vision, however secularized their narrative may seem to us? A 
Logos that swallows up the body, a theo-logos and/or a techno-logos? 

And yet, at a closer look, the theo-logos of christology emerges as any- 
thing but stable, rather it is an unstable, hybrid, ambivalent, complex 
agent with multiple identities that resist the purity of non-fleshiness, but 
are always involved in incarnation, resurrection of the body, and in some 
sort of a comeback of the body. Recent studies in Late Antiquity have 
explored the fleshly grounding of an often starkly transcendent logos; they 
have shown that “the ontological instability of the pre-Nicene Logos” may 
help to materialize an incarnational theology beyond orthodoxy.”! This 
logos emerges as “neither sheerly internal nor sheerly external in relation to 
either God or God’s creation,” but rather “ambivalent,” is situated in a 
“most unstable place,”*? where it challenges binaries, in whose third space 
it resides. 

Virginia Burrus suggests that Athanasius’ writings “exemplify and con- 
cretize a broader historical shift in Western theories of subjectivity and 
practices of theory, in which a radical suppression of materiality is accom- 
panied by an explicit masculinization of the constructed “self,” articulated 
in the theological terms of a motherless patriliny.”*? Thus, the “ongoing 
construction of a ‘neutral’ subject” was “underwritten by the doubled and 
linked repressions of materiality and of the female.” 


The-2 fictenue mpi: 
‘Scientific’ Imperialism 


How then has this seemingly “neutral,” and yet so strongly determined 
subjectivity factored into the formation of a colonial subject? How did it 
propel certain modernist scientific developments and fantasies? Edward 
Said’s investigation of the collusion of British literature and the expansion 
of the British empire in Culture and Imperialism offers a helpful tool for 
analysis. Said has pointed out that thinkers like Darwin “developed and 
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accentuated the essentialist positions in European culture proclaiming that 
Europeans should rule, non-Europeans be ruled,” and furthermore stressed 
that “Darwinism, Christianity, utilitarianism, idealism, racial theory, legal 
history, linguistics” and other positions formed the tools of analysis that 
enabled the emerging discipline of ethnography and anthropology to af- 
firm “the superlative values of white [...] civilization.”*4 Said offers Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness as one manifestation of the rhetoric of cultural imperial- 
ism. One of Conrad’s protagonists, the character Marlow, suggests that 
what saved the British Empire from the fate of the Roman Empire is “effi- 
ciency — the devotion to efficiency.” Said paraphrases Marlow thus: 

we are ringed by and ring ourselves with the practice of efficiency, by 
which land and people are put to use completely; the territory and its 
inhabitants are totally incorporated by our rule, which in turn totally in- 
corporates us as we respond efficiently to its exigencies.” 

I suggest that a similar relationship exists between science and imperi- 
alism. The Marxist crystallographer J.D. Bernal’s rhetoric resembles what I 
would like to call a rhetoric of “scientific imperialism.” Indeed, many of 
the later visions of writers such as Barrow and Tipler, Freeman Dyson, and 
others, rely directly, if not almost verbatim, on The World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil published in 1929 by Bernal. Witness the following rhetoric that 
significantly predates Moravec’s and Kurzweil’s visions. Here we already 
encounter a futuristic narrative of conquest: 


Once acclimatised to space-living, it is unlikely that man will stop 
until he has roamed over and colonized most of the [stars], or that 
even this will be the end. Man will not be ultimately be content to be 
parasitic on the stars, but will invade them and organise them for 
his own purposes....7° 


Efficiency and effective, maximized computing power excite Kurzweil 
and Moravec beyond anything else. Efficient adaptation to the circum- 
stances at hand is the highest principle of social Darwinism. One of the 
philosophies that enables this quest for salvific efficiency becomes manifest 
as a social-Darwinist reading that appears in the rhetoric of empire just as 
it does in the rhetoric of A.I. Witness. Hans Moravec’s straight line of sabre 
rattling teleological Darwinism — featuring a surprising abundance of military 
imagery. His “salvation history” is guided by the laws of an unstoppable 
evolution, and yet the battle ends in triumphant self-defeat: “Engaged for 
billions of years in a relentless, spiraling arms race with one another, our 
genes have finally outsmarted themselves.”?” His words make no attempt 
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to camouflage an androcentric interpretive mechanism — one of empire, 
even.”® 

In scientific imperialism it is our own genes that defeat us, that make 
our carnal bodies obsolete, that conquer our bodies. This specific narrative 
of technoscience suggests that technological development, especially as 
found in computer science, can be identified as “evolution by other 
means.”2” Apocalypse is thus unfolding as if from within, “Genes R Us”? 
manifest self-obliterating inner drives. The Darwinism underlying the vi- 
sions of Moravec and Kurzweil reveals itself in mulitple dependencies and 
complicities with colonialism and imperialism. Moravec explains that 
modern science and technology is based on a structure of exploitation 
through taxation and the formation of a class system, and that the future of 
human intelligence lies in terraforming — a form of interplanetary colonial- 
ism that resembles a version of social Darwinism. Efficiency, furthermore, 
has developed into an obsession; it repeats a quasi-salvific western preoccu- 
pation that is densely linked to how we understand ourselves through the 
mirror of computing power and efficiency. Can it, should it, however re- 
deem us from our limitations, from loss of power, from loss of control? 
“The saint,” so Bataille writes, “is not after efficiency. He is propounded 
by desire and desire alone and in this resembles the erotic man.”! 


Selling Redemption: Saving Power 
and Buying Power 


My third investigation into power departs from a variation of Sandra 
Harding’s questions “whose science? whose knowledge?,” while focusing 
on another angle: Who wants to sell A.I., and to whom? The technohype 
is--ultimately not surprisingly--produced by “people whose relationship 
to this new technology is both lucrative and creative,” thus the movers and 
shakers who shape the new future are able to work at the cutting edge of 
their own talents.” Yet, their talents are aimed at making the bodies of 
others obsolete with a claim toward increased creativity apart from the 
body. Matt Rossano thus comments on how those few privileged with the: 


nanotechnology-neural implant-enhanced mental functions will com- 
mand the highest salaries in the marketplace. The free market will 
thus drive a process of the human brain’s becoming decreasingly 
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neural based as the economy favors those who are more intelligent 
(as it already does).3? 


The libertarian allegiances of an “Extropian”™ A.I. elite predictably 
align with a “kind of libertarian anarchism, expressed through their faith 
in the self-regulatory nature of the “free market.” Increasingly, it seems, 
what may have begun as subversive cyberpunk resembles a version of Newt 
Gingrich’s “conservative futurism” in its allegiance with corporate and po- 
litically opportune business practices.° Thus, media-hype, so notes film- 
maker and post-colonial critic Trinh Minh-Ha, has “proved to be very 
effective in its power of co-optation. It translates subversiveness into mar- 
ketable pleasures” and invests in critical discourses only so far as it serves a 
“mercantile purpose.”?” 

This imperialism unfolds, at a closer look, like much of colonialism, 
with significant economic undertones. Slyly Moravec goads potential in- 
vestors with a vision of the future profits of cybernetic life: 


Imagine the immensely lucrative robot factories that could be built 
in the asteroids ... factories will grow exponentially, like a colony 
[sic!] of bacteria, on a Brobdingnagian scale ... and whole robots 
could make investors incredibly rich.*8 


But where in this investment prospectus is a space for a human investor 
preserved, and what use would money eventually have? Note that Moravec’s 
proposals assume also that future human or trans-human intelligence would 
engage in terraforming, or in a new form of colonization expanding across 
the universe.*? 

Thus Kurzweil describes a possible 2009 scenario, in bold, seemingly 
unconscious imperialist discourse: 


The United States continues to be the economic leader due to its 
primacy in popular culture and its entrepreneurial environment. ... 
There is continuing concern with an underclass that the skill ladder 
has left far behind. The size of the underclass is politically neutral- 
ized through public assistance and the generally high level of afflu- 
ence.*° 


This passage illustrates the veiled violence of Kurzweil’s assertion, as an 
“idea that is based on the power ot take over territory” and a “practice that 
essentially disguises or obscures this by developing a justificatory regime of 
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selfaggrandizing, self-originating authority interposed between the victim 
of imperialism and its perpretrator.”*' Kurzweil’s comment obscures the 
larger costs to humanity and environment, by lightly adding that “of course 
there may be a small charge.”4? Can we avoid echoing the mantra of the 
Borg in Star Trek? “You will be assimilated, resistance is futile!” A threat, a 
resignation? Between resigning to the well-funded epistemological violence 
of a still too often pale and too male scientific elite, and resorting to well- 
publicized acts of senseless terroristic violence, what are our counter-apoca- 


lyptic options?” 


A Counter-Apocalyptic Theological 
Manifesto for Co-creative Monsters 
with Cyborgian Indecencies 


Already in the late seventies, Rosemary Radford Ruether suggested that 
women should give voice to a “new humanity arising out of the reconcili- 
ation of spirit and body,” that envisions “neither the romanticized primi- 
tive jungle nor the modern technological wasteland”“ but asks for an al- 
ternative to the androcentric flight from bodily reality or a simple return 
to nature (if such were possible), notions that have been complicated in 
feminist theory since. Purity not only eludes us, but is undesirable. Haraway’s 
cyborg figure describes the futility to seek refuge in the neatness of a ro- 
mantic dualism between nature and culture/technology. The cyborg is a 
creature unable to return to some elusive, pure, natural realm, but is also 
resistant to schemes such as those elaborated by Moravec and Kurzweil. 
The cyborg and later her figure of the Modest Witness resists the hege- 
monic power/knowledge constructions involved in the apocalypse of the 
body on behalf of the mind, resisting the streamlining of all experience. 
Both the cyborg and other feminist/queer theories of the body, far from 
simply emulating these fantasies, have in mind the divergent body, the 
“tendentious body,” that does not fit the norm. Haraway’s cyborgian Mod- 
est Witness is not a simple proponent of progress, rather it is the embodi- 
ment of the ambivalences of modernity and postmodernity; but its am- 
bivalence is exactly what distinguishes it from the dogmatic, determinis- 
tic, and potentially totalistic, derailed Cartesian Darwinisms of A.I. sci- 
ence fictions. Haraway’s ironic myth of the cyborg is uncomfortable be- 
cause it shoves in our face how close we already might be to such a future, 
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how much our minds and bodies have been formed and constructed by 
scientific imperialism, as they have been formed by economic and cultural 
imperialism. And we are not only or simply victims, we have also profited; 
we — that is many of us in the industrialized and industrializing countries 
— have been complicit with it. 

Messing up the seemingly tidy narratives of salvation history both in 
traditional theology and technology, this constructive theological approach 
exposes how both have often fed off each other in the abjection of body, 
mother, and mortality. Can the concept of monstrosity, of Christ as mon- 
strous hybrid with a commitment to flesh, contribute to a hermeneutics of 
resistance? Could Haraway’s blasphemic cyborg be embodied in a “femi- 
nist [theologian?] speaking in tongues to strike fear” into the post- or 
transhuman rhetoric and practice of the “supersavers”? Such cyborgian 
feminist theologians would take “responsibility for the social relations of 
science and technology” by “refusing an anti-science metaphysics,” or a 
“demonology of technology,” while the cyborg, and Modest Witness hope 
to “suggest a way out of the maze of dualisms in which we have explained 
our bodies and our tools to ourselves,” through a critical incredulity to- 
ward the deterministic metanarratives of dogmatic technoscience.* 

The quest for perfect efficiency might lead us where we should not 
“boldly go,” while steps towards re-demption might be the re-membering 
of the scandal of the incarnation and_ the crucifixion as scientific trends 
seduce us to “transfigure” our selves as our bodies away from our earth- 
based communities. A variety of eastern Christian traditions, especially, 
believe that God affirms fleshly embodiment, that flesh is indeed a good 
thing, while other strong trends in the Christian tradition believe in a 
resurrection of the fleshly body after the end of this specific life. 

How can we “reconcilfe with our own] finitude?”“ Finitude, mortality, 
death, suffering, flesh: blasphemic, heretical, indecent insults to the techno- 
logos when within its discourse technology and sanctification are identi- 
fied. Should we continue to affirm the messiness of our bodies, and see it as 
messianic, rather than buying into the highly racy, sexy — and racist and 
sexist — fantasies of over-powering our bodies? Or might redeeming the 
body today mean to redeem the body from its intended obliteration, from 
its being merchandized away for valuable parts. Could we lift the body up 
as the complex, at times erratic community of organs and parts that Paul 
already described it as? 

But as it is, God arranged the members in the body, each one of them, 
as God chose. If all were a single member, where would the body be?*’ 
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Genetics, Disability, and Ethics: Could Applied 
Technologies Lead To A New Eugenics? 


By Kelly Dahlgren Childress 


Recent breakthroughs in the study of genetics and genetic technologies 
raise the hopes and expectations of many that soon humans will be better 
able to manage, cure, and eliminate diseases of all kinds. Media reports on 
new genetic developments and discoveries occur almost daily. Information 
about health has become a mainstay of nightly national news programs. 
Direct commercial marketing by pharmaceutical companies has increased 
the general public’s awareness of, and desire for, the latest prescription 
treatments available. In North America we are being led to believe that our 
life expectancy is being lengthened, and that we should remain vigorous 
into our old age. At the other end of life, genetic research also offers the 
possibility that science can uncover the genetic causes of disease and dis- 
ability, and through scientific ingenuity be able to root them out even 
before a child is born. 

But while increasing medical technology offers hopes, it also sows fear. 
Discovering the genetic causes of disability could not only further stigma- 
tize disabled people, but essentially, target them for elimination. Indeed, 
given that “selective abortion” of fetuses with Down syndrome and other 
genetic conditions, (including, in some cases, sex selection) is already be- 
ing practiced, and that scientists are developing the ability to manipulate 
the human genome in utero, this issue should take on some urgency. Cer- 
tainly new genetic technologies offer unprecedented possibilities for hu- 
man health, yet the idea that “health” equates with physical perfection 
raises the specter of a potential resurgence of eugenics. 


Risk Factors and Ethical Dilemmas 


There is an important distinction between theoretical science and applied 
science — good intentions can end up causing damage. While many posi- 
tive applications can come from the new genetics, there are serious risks 
that must be considered. 

One risk is that parents may be held responsible for the genetic health 
of their children. If they choose to have a child after finding out there is 
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either an actual disorder or a genetic predisposition for some disorder, will 
they be criticized by society and penalized by their insurance company? 
The answer, at least in some cases, is yes. For example, one 1996 article in 
USA Today reported that an insurance company cancelled an entire family’s 
coverage when they discovered one of the children had a genetic disorder 
that causes mental retardation.' Theologian Ted Peters reports that in Loui- 
siana, a couple with one child who had Cystic fibrosis, found in prenatal 
testing that their second child also carried the gene for CF. Their health 
maintenance organization demanded they abort the fetus, threatening that 
they would not cover the second child, and further, that they would dis- 
continue coverage for the first child as well. In this case, the couple had 
knowledge of their rights, and the resources to take legal action, and when 
they threatened to sue, the HMO backed down.* For many however, lack 
of awareness of their rights, lack of financial resources, or other issues, 
would exclude the option of legal action — therefore the pressure brought 
by the insurance company could be successful. Ronald Cole-Turner says: 


“the joy and anticipation of expectant parents is being displaced by 
the anxiety to do everything technologically possible to insure the 
birth of a healthy baby . . . [and parents who did not use the technol- 
ogy and give birth to a disabled baby, are likely to be blamed for not 
preventing] the birth of a child who [failed] to meet ‘normal’ or 
‘minimal’ genetic expectations.” 


What will this mean for parents who find their child may be disabled or 
who refuse prenatal testing, and give birth to a disabled child? 


Disability — Misperceptions and Reality 


In an article dealing with one family’s decision about selective abortion, 
medical ethicist and theologian James Gustafson examines a case in 1963 
in which a child was born with a correctable intestinal blockage. The par- 
ents, a nurse and a lawyer, also had two other children. The couple decided 
that they would not permit the life saving though relatively minor surgery 
required to correct the blockage — because the child had also been born 
with Down syndrome.* Those born with Down syndrome are mentally 
retarded, though often the retardation is relatively mild and they may have 
an IQ ranging from 50 — 80, and learn to be somewhat self-sufficient. The 
physician explained to the parents that people with Down syndrome are 
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“almost always trainable. They can hold simple jobs. And they're famous 
for being happy children. They're perennially happy and usually a great 
joy.”> Nonetheless, the decision was firm and the baby was allowed to 
starve to death. Gustafson reasoned that the primary reason for the parent’s 
decision was based on the tendency in American culture to “value life on 
the basis of intelligence.”® In this case, because “normal” intelligence was 
compromised, the life would not have had sufficient value. Gustafson states 
that in this case the deciding parties determined that, “for the good of the 
infant, for the sake of avoiding difficulties for the parents, and for the good 
of society, a significant deviation from normal intelligence, coupled with 
the appropriate parental desire, is sufficient to permit the infant to die.”’ 
Today such decisions are made using selective abortion, following discov- 
ery through amniocentesis of Down syndrome that is, of an extra copy of 
chromosome 21. But Gustafson asserts that making “one quality we value 


. . . determinative over all other qualities, is to impoverish the richness and 
variety of human life.”® 


Ignorance, misinformation, social stigma, and intolerance about the 
lives of disabled people has resulted in unequal treatment in physi- 
cal access, housing, and employment, and a general separation from 
the non-disabled society. But the problems disabled people face have 
been typically viewed as individual, rather than institutionally based,” 
and the needs of the disabled have been seen as “unique and ex- 
traordinary, rather than as society-wide issues of inclusion and ex- 
clusion.”'° 


Nora Groce points out that many of the difficulties faced by the dis- 
abled are directly related to how society is constructed, “from architecture 
to education to aesthetic preferences.”'' Groce quotes philosopher Allan 
Buchanan who asserts that “[i]n choosing how to construct our societies, 
[we] choose who will be disabled.’”'” 

There is a pressing need to change the attitudes of able-bodied people 
toward the disabled. One way to do this is through listening to the stories 
of disabled people and their families. Upon hearing that his grandson Max 
was autistic, Charles Colson reported feeling anguish over the suffering he 
imagined his daughter would have to endure because of having a disabled 
child. Colson was delighted to discover however, that Max “turned out to 
be, quite simply, a great blessing to both [Colson and his daughter 
Emily].”'? Emily told him that Max “is bright, charming, witty, [and] 
creative... . it’s just that these talents are channeled in a different way for 
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him... . [which may be better because] Max seems to appreciate the joy 
of life more than most of us. . . .”* Colson acknowledges that the mental 
impairment associated with autism is similar to that of Down syndrome, 
and he is convinced that these conditions (and others) do not preclude 
living a happy, meaningful, full life. 

In her book, The Disabled God, Nancy Eiesland introduces her readers 
to two women, Diane DeVries and Nancy Mairs. Both are disabled, one 
from birth and the other from disease. DeVries, born without legs and 
with “above-elbow upper extremity stumps,” views her disability prag- 
matically as “revealing the contingency of human life.”! DeVries does not 
see herself as extraordinary, or heroic, or incomplete, but as normal. She 
refused to define her own birth as a tragedy, thus rejecting dominant con- 
ceptions and reconceiving it as the natural beginning of an ordinary life.”'° 
In fact, even though other people viewed her as being severely disabled, 
DeVries “evaluated her body positively as compact and streamlined.” In 
comparison to others she did not see herself as incomplete, but rather, as 
“intact and healthy.”!” Further, DeVries profoundly redefines ideas of 
embodiment as she considers her wheelchair as part of her body. “Her 
body doesn’t stop with bones and flesh” but includes the “devices that 
promote her self-definition as a healthy, mobile, and intact woman.”'® 
Moreover, her self evaluation that she is a physically beautiful woman sub- 
verts “dominant standards that would permit her only ‘inner beauty.’”””” 
DeVries’ narrative illuminates that her struggle was not about her subjec- 
tive experience of disability, but of her experience with an ignorant and 
mean society that regards her life as ‘wrong.’ 

Nancy Mairs has Multiple Sclerosis. Through her lived experience, Mairs 
re-imagines her own sense of her natural body, and in doing so she invites 
those in “normal” bodies to re-think and expand how we conceive of our 
bodies. Mairs has had to struggle with many aspects of M.S., but her 
experience with M.S. has helped her to discover what it means to be fully 
human in a disabled body, to make peace with her mortality and to de- 


velop a healing spirit. Eiesland suggests that the narratives of DeVries and 
Mars: 


highlight an alternative understanding of embodiment.. .. [suggesting 
that] embodiment is a social accomplishment, achieved through at- 


tentiveness to the needs, limits, and bounty of the body in relation 
to others....° 
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Part of what DeVries and Mairs enable us to perceive is that many of us 
go through life with rigid, unconsidered, unexplored notions of embodi- 
ment. Their stories illuminate that embodiment is a social construct, and 
impacts not only disabled people, but all people. Theologian Sallie McFague 
states that physical reality is dependent upon, among other things, one’s 
culture, economic status, race, sex, and the presence or absence of disabil- 
ity.?! Unfortunately, the suffering caused by unrealistic, racist, ableist, sex- 
ist images of bodies continues to be enormous. 

DeVries, Mairs, Max, and others offer all people a hope of liberation 
through challenging narrow perceptions of embodiment — including the 
mistaken belief that human worth, and the ability to live a good life, is 
dependant upon a particular kind and level of intelligence or mental abil- 
ity, or a particular kind of body. Disability activist Marsha Saxton argues 
that if we open to them, people who are not like us can help us discover 
something that is both fascinating and troubling to us: what it means to 
be human. Unfortunately, the growing clamor for improving our species 
puts this humanizing potential at risk. 


Eugenics 


The new genetic research offers the possibility that we will find the genetic 
causes of disease and disability, and root them out so that all babies are 
born healthy. This promise re-invigorates eugenics philosophy, albeit in a 
re-packaged form. The problem is that, given the lure of the goods that 
genetics seems to offer, we may not pay sufficient attention to the perils 
involved. Who would balk at helping their children to avoid disease? Who 
would not want to live longer, healthier lives? Unless we become aware of 
factors that lead us into acceptance of what amounts to a basic eugenic 
philosophy, critically examine them, and actively determine as a society 
the direction we want to take, it seems quite possible we could be moving 
into eugenic actions. Eugenics is “a strategy of trying to orchestrate human 
evolution through programs aimed at encouraging the transmission of ‘de- 
sirable’ traits and discouraging the transmission of ‘undesirable’ ones.” ?? 
The study of eugenics began in the late 1800s with Francis Galton, who 
studied the inheritance of intelligence with the goal to “maximize intelli- 
gence and prevent feeblemindedness.”” In order to achieve these goals, he 
advocated marriage arrangements that would “breed a highly intelligent 
group of men for a number of generations.”*4 Charles Darwin’s theory of 
evolution had an enormous impact both on society at large, and on propo- 
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nents of eugenics, because it “undermined earlier notions of natural equal- 
ity and gave impetus to the prospect of biology as a science of human 
development and progress.”2° Social Darwinists who believed survival of 
the fittest would weed out the “undesirables” did not see the need for 
eugenics. However some social Darwinists, and many other powerful and 
influential people believed that undesirable people were producing more 
offspring than those in the well-educated and “successful” strata of soci- 
ety. Furthermore, they thought that “medical care for the ‘weak’ was 
interfering with the natural struggle in which the fit survived and the unfit 
perished.”2”? From Galton through the early 1900s, the eugenics move- 
ment gained momentum, as well as distinguished followers. Eugenics so- 
cieties were formed. Eugenicists lobbied for laws to compel sterilization of 
deaf, blind, and other disabled people.’® By the late 1920s, the U.S. had 
sterilization laws in 28 states, and by 1939, 30,000 in the U.S. had been 
sterilized, mostly the poor, blacks, and immigrants. In Germany between 
1934 and 1937, approximately 400,000 sterilizations were carried out.” 
In 1939 Hitler began a euthanasia program, under the ruse of compassion 
and mercy for the physically and mentally disabled.*° 

The Nazi atrocities committed in the name of “racial hygiene” 
changed attitudes about eugenics philosophy. In the U.S. after World War 
II sterilization laws were rescinded, and were almost gone by the 1950s. 
Eugenics came to be associated with dubious science and racism, and so 
the “American Eugenic Society” was changed to “The Society for the Study 
of Social Biology.” “The Annals of Eugenics [changed its mission state- 
ment] from ‘the scientific study of racial problems’ to ‘the genetic study of 
human populations.’”?' In 1950, scientists formed the American Society 
of Human Genetics, and in 1954, established the American Journal of Human 
Genetics.” The names have changed. But has the essential purpose? Harvard 
ethics professor Arthur Dyck, in a 1997 article, claims that though we 
currently engage in eugenics thinking, the terms have changed: [Modern] 
“definitions of eugenics do not refer to races or racial qualities but to bio- 
logical welfare or an improved genetic constitution for the human spe- 
cies.”** What is happening today that might be signaling our entry into a 
new eugenics mentality? 
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Modern Eugenics? 


Troy Duster has studied the similarities between the conditions that 
created the impetus for the first eugenics movement, and the conditions 
present in contemporary society. During the Industrial Revolution, mass 
numbers of people migrated — both within their countries and across na- 
tional borders. These changes affected millions of people, and were “ac- 
companied by homelessness, poverty, crime, violence, and a strong sense of 
insecurity and foreboding about those at the bottom of the social and 
economic order.” During this time eugenics ideology flourished - those 
at the bottom were considered biologically and genetically inferior and largely 
responsible for society's problems. That ideology drove major policy changes 
and the adoption of eugenics-based laws. 

Currently we are experiencing another great social and economic up- 
heaval. No longer an industrial society, “we are witnessing dramatic shifts 
in the population composition, structure, and functioning of our greatest 
urban centers. . . . more than three-quarters of the nation’s employment is 
in the service sector.”*° Many service-sector jobs such as housekeeping, and 
restaurant work, are low paying, low-status, and provide little job security. 
Further, what were once well-paid industry jobs are shifting into jobs that 
are poorly paid and dangerous. Changes in the meatpacking industry pro- 
vide an example: Due to significant changes in the purchasing power and 
product development in the fast food industry, meatpacking has gone from 
a highly skilled and highly paid job, to “the most dangerous job in the 
United States, performed by armies of poor, transient immigrants whose 
injuries often go unrecorded and uncompensated.”** These economic shifts 
have been accompanied by rising unemployment, homelessness, poverty, 
“and the same sense of personal insecurity and the concerns of violence at 
the bottom of the social order. And once again, the seductive voice of a 
biological and genetic account is on the horizon.” 

While the economic and sociological conditions of today have parallels 
to the Industrial Age, there are key differences in how the practice of “im- 
proving on nature” might spread today. Although eugenics in the early 
1900’s played itself out primarily via forced sterilization, today eugenics 
“takes place in what are regarded as autonomous choices on the part of 
willing individuals.”%* 

University of Texas at Austin Law professor John Robertson claims that 
once fetal cell diagnostic tests are perfected, “the genetic condition of every 
fetus will be diagnosable at 7-8 weeks by a simple blood test. It is likely 
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that such tests will become a routine part of prenatal care, followed often 
by pregnancy termination when the test is positive.”” Robertson's posi- 
tion is that prospective parents have a negative right based on “procreative 
liberty” to any and all technology available to improve their potential off- 
spring. Robertson bases his position on the American ideal of individual 
liberty - that we are each free to pursue our personal interests, to fulfill 
ourselves as individuals. Using rights language, Robertson asserts that pro- 
creative liberty entails “negative” rights, which means that for one to enjoy 
the right, others need do nothing more than avoid interfering.” Therefore, 
he denies that procreative liberty entails correlative positive duties “to pro- 
vide the resources or services necessary to exercise one’s procreative liberty 

..”41 But as writer and professor Roger Shattuck asserts, “rights are not 
found in nature. Rights are conferred within a human society and for each 
there is expected a corresponding responsibility.”** Further, Robertson does 
not consider the fine web of interconnection that weaves our lives together. 
It is impossible to use any of these technologies without involving others, 
be they researchers, doctors, or the schools they were educated in with the 
help from everyone's tax dollars. 

“Reproductive choice” is the term Robertson applies to the utilization 
of available technology to determine whether one will carry a child to 
term, and eventually, the qualities that child will possess. He asserts that 
eventually would-be parents will be able to opt for therapy on the embryo 
or fetus to correct defects and produce a healthy child [which we have 
recently witnessed]. In the more distant future, in utero or in vitro inter- 
ventions to enhance or improve the characteristics of offspring will also be 
possible.” 

Robertson seems unconcerned that only those who can afford it will 
be able to “opt” for these treatments. He asserts that at the core of procre- 
ative liberty is the ability “to [avoid] conception or terminating an affected 
pregnancy rather than living with the burdens [emphasis added] of handi- 
capped birth. . . .°“4 One stunning example of selective abortions based on 
in utero pre-screening is a 1986 study in Bombay, India which showed 
that of 8,000 abortions performed, 7,997 were female - this in a society 
where the pressure and preference for male children is intense.“ Duster 
asserts that for those who can afford the technology, “every nation will 
experience some version of what is happening for the few who can afford it 
now in India.”4° 

Even though Robertson claims that procreative liberty also entails the 
right not to be tested, or not to abort fetuses with genetic “defects,” he 
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does not take coercion into account. Coercion can come in many forms, 
from social peers, medical professionals, or through discrimination by 
employers and insurance companies. In addition, fear of liability is likely 
to influence physicians to pressure patients to be screened. Based on the 
results of the screening, their medical advice may also put overt or subtle 
Pressure on patients.*” Genetic counselors are educated and trained to help 
prospective parents navigate through the complex, multi-faceted questions 
and issues that arise when considering how to respond to the results of 
genetic tests. Officially, they are required to remain ‘value neutral.’ How- 
ever Arthur Dyck claims that “they are zealously seeking a convert to their 
own version of the genetic gospel realized through negative eugenic mea- 
sures.”** There has been considerable discussion about this issue among 
genetic counselors, hence one may not completely accept Dyck’s charac- 
terization here. However, his critique raises an important question and 
caution regarding the ability of genetic counselors to be truly value neu- 
tral, as well as the inherent danger of imposing moral viewpoints on those 
they counsel.*® 


Genetic Screening Technologies: 
Ethical Issues 


Though parents may always hope for a healthy baby, in modern times 
the conventional wisdom has been that barring severe problems, you ac- 
cepted your baby regardless of any problems it may have had. Several U.S. 
studies indicate however, that our view of pregnancy and childbirth has 
slowly been changing for some time. In the late 1960s prenatal diagnosis 
for Down syndrome (DS) became possible, and in the early 1970s abor- 
tion laws were reformed. While there are many factors involved, the 
confluence of these events has dramatically impacted the prevalence of DS 
births. A study published in 1980 found “that a major reduction in the 
estimated number and birth prevalence rate of DS occurred in the United 
States between 1960 and 1977 .. .”*! In women 35 and over the study 
found a 69 percent reduction between 1960 and 1977. A study of the 
correlation between prenatal diagnosis, selective abortion, and DS birth- 
rate in New York State showed that “without prenatal diagnosis, DS live 
birth prevalence in 1992 would have reached 15.3 per 10,000 live births 
compared to the 10.2 observed.” A 1972 — 1994 study of a hospital in 
New York showed that when using prenatal screening to detect DS fe- 
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tuses, 86 percent of couples decided to abort the fetuses with DS. The 
groups in these studies were predominately women 35 and over because 
pregnancies in older women are more likely to result in the birth of a baby 
with DS than in younger women. When amniocentesis became available 
medical professionals began to offer it to these women as a recommended 
procedure,® but the demographics have shifted significantly since the test 
was first in use. In the early 1980s most of the women who used prenatal 
tests were 35 and over, but by the late 1980s prenatal detection using a 
variety of screening methods was more widespread among women under 
o5e4 

Genetic screening programs are now in place in most of the U.S. Duster 
notes that even though this screening is not for contagious diseases, 


. mandatory newborn screening is already underway for a size- 
able proportion of the population, and prenatal diagnosis of several 
hundred genetic disorders is now possible. . . . state and national 
registries for information received from newborn genetic screening 
programs are already in place collecting data in the chromosome 
and genetic trait status of millions of infants.” 


Currently, testing still poses a risk to the fetus, but medical science is 
pursuing new and refined testing procedures to minimize and hopefully 
eliminate risks. The commonplace nature of testing in the future may cre- 
ate a situation wherein the fetus is given genetic tests even without the 
women’s awareness, or consent.”8 

The purpose of genetic testing is primarily to find out if the fetus has a 
genetic disorder, thus giving parents and doctors treatment options. Cur- 
rently, in most cases the only options available are abortion, or giving birth 
and dealing with whatever medical problems may arise. Among the visions 
of genetic research, however, is that in the future researchers will harness 
the ability to remove or neutralize genetic disorders, thereby ensuring the 
birth of healthy babies — and breakthroughs are already beginning to oc- 
cur. In March 2002 the news media widely covered a case where a woman 
with a rare form of early-onset Alzheimer’s disease was able, with the help 
of reproductive technology specialists, to give birth to a child without this 
defect. The technique used is called pre-implantation genetic diagnosis, 
which has also been used to avoid babies being born with other conditions 
such as Cystic fibrosis and sickle-cell anemia. Essentially, specialists use in 
vitro fertilization, test the mature eggs for the mutation that would cause 
the disease, select the eggs that do not have the mutation, implant some of 
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those in the mother’s uterus, and in this case, the result was the birth of a 
baby girl who will not develop this form of Alzheimer’s. 

We may want to believe that if we simply give science the resources and 
freedom to continue testing, research, and development, they will lead us 
to a new era in which genetic diseases of all kinds will fade into the past. 
But the issues involved in genetic research and testing are vastly more 
complicated than they may at first appear. The information obtained in 
genetic tests may only cause confusion and/or anguish, due to the incred- 
ible complexities involved in the interplay of genetic mutations and dis- 
ease onset, “genetic testing cannot always predict what will happen in the 
development of a disease.”5? 

There are many issues and questions raised by genetic testing that ought 
to warn us of the potentially ominous direction we could be moving. First, 
there are deep ethical problems inherent in determining which fetuses are 
considered “destructible,” including what the criteria are for making such 
a determination. Second, as technology expands will the “destructible” 
category expand to include less severe diseases/disabilities, or other, treat- 
able disorders? Related to this is a disturbing third issue: we must be 
aware that “the determination of destructible fetuses may be extended 
from clear genetic categories to categories of social desirability or usefulness.”*! 
Medical ethicist Leon Kass alerts us: “Once the principle, ‘Defectives should 
not be born,’ is established, grounds other than cytological and biochemi- 
cal may very well be sought.” For example, making a determination that 
fetuses with DS should be aborted “is to make a social judgment about the 
place of retarded individuals in society.” Given the context of discrimina- 
tion to which people with disabilities are treated, it seems that we are 
already making this judgment, but now we are (once again) becoming 
armed with the scientific backing to act upon our judgments. Fourth, we 
must understand that there is a fine line between selective abortion and 
infanticide. Karen Lebacqz states that “Early abortion based on prenatal 
diagnosis can be viewed as the modern counterpart of infanticide based on 
congenital defect.”** How can we ever be certain that as a society, we will 
not slide into a social practice of killing “unfit” fetuses? This could become 
an inadvertent consequence of prenatal testing and selective abortion, which 
leads to a fifth problem. It is not only those deemed defective that will be 
aborted in selective abortion. The genetics is not exact, which means that 
there will be abortions of “normal” fetuses.® Sixth, justifications for selec- 
tive abortion include protecting society from bearing the economic bur- 
dens if and when the family cannot.® If economic considerations heavily 
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influence the decision of whether or not such a fetus is allowed to live, 
those who are not financially self-sufficient could be forced into aborting a 
child they may want. Seventh, socially, the issue of selective abortion rests 
on preserving a “norm of genetic health which is a part of the ‘quality of 
life.””*” Within the quality of life argument is the idea that a “fetus has a 
right to be ‘well-born.’. . . .”° But what does “well-born” mean, and who 
decides which fetuses fit this category? Could we not be risking that we 
may take it upon ourselves to decide which lives are worthy of living and 
which are not? Finally, we must consider the effect that selective abortion 
will have on people with disabilities, both in terms of creating a climate in 
which discrimination is socially justified, as well as the message we may be 
sending to them that their lives are “not worth living.”® 

Moral and ethical issues notwithstanding, genetic testing has become a 
normalized part of the landscape of modern prenatal care. This opens a 
Pandora's box for parents obtaining knowledge for which there is perhaps 
little guidance or clear choices about what course to take. Parents frankly 
may also not want to be faced with the decision of whether to continue 
with a pregnancy. This point is poignantly illustrated in the following 
story from theologians Cole-Turner and Waters: 


About a year ago, June and Larry had ended a pregnancy after un- 
dergoing prenatal testing and receiving genetic counseling. Both were 
deeply saddened by the event but felt that it was the only thing to do. 
At the time, several people told them that they could try again. 


Now they have just learned that June is pregnant again. But this 
time they are wondering about prenatal testing. “Suppose there’s 
another problem,’ June asks. “Do I get another abortion and then 
start over again? And how many times do we keep that up?’”° 


This story shows the path we are heading toward, in which pregnancies 
may come to be considered “potential” until all tests results are in. This 
shift makes the issue of abortion that much more complicated. Formerly, 
the abortion debate was about whether or not to terminate a pregnancy in 
the absolute sense. “Selective” abortion, however, is a means of controlling 
the quality of offspring. Daniel Callahan states that selective abortion is 
not a solution to “the problem of an unwanted pregnancy, but . . . the 
problem of an unwanted child.””' The nomenclature that society is com- 
fortable with however is not about unwanted children, it is about what is 
in a child’s best interests. But “child’s best interests” rings rather hollow 
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when prenatal diagnosis creates a distinction between “[the] normal and 
the defective fetus, [which] allows for differential treatment of the fetus on 
this basis.” ” If the child is determined to be “defective” are the subse- 
quent choices really in their self-interest? Thomas Shannon points out that 
the child determined to be “normal” will not necessarily be relieved of 
meeting parents’ expectations either: 


Although one’s child might have a so-called normal genome, that in 
itself does not mean that the child will be healthy, never contract a 
fatal disease, or have a pleasant personality. Genetic screening can 
raise expectations that cannot be met and unwittingly open the door 
to a new kind of eugenics, family eugenics . . . . Prenatal diagnosis 
may be setting up a situation in which children are desired for spe- 
cific characteristics, not for who they are.73 


This is not to say that selective abortion is never an appropriate and 
ethical choice, but once again, the line is fine. Theology professor Ted 
Peters acknowledges that in some cases, compassion for terrible, perhaps 
fatal disabilities may lead loving parents to a decision to abort, particularly 
“in those rare cases — 3 percent to 5 percent of prenatal diagnoses — in 
which the genetic disorder is so severe that no approximation to a fulfilling 
life is possible.” However, he cautions that we must be aware of the dis- 
tinction between compassion and convenience.” He claims that a cultur- 
ally created “perfect child syndrome” could influence couples to “try re- 
peated pregnancies, terminating the undesirables, and giving birth to only 
the best test passers.””° The “perfect child syndrome” may be created not 
only through social prejudice, unreasonable standards of beauty, etc., but 
also from insurance companies who pressure potential parents to abort 
through the threat of dropping their coverage, and perhaps even from phy- 
sicians concerned about future liability. Buying into the “perfect child 
syndrome” means buying into the mistaken idea that human dignity and 
worth is dependent upon the state of one’s genetic “health.” 

Does the presence of a disease or disability outweigh all the worth of 
that human being to themselves, their families, and to communities at 
large? In a letter to the editors of the medical journal The Lancet, Dr. EI.D. 
Konotey-Ahulu responded to previous Lancet articles that highlighted sci- 
entific technology available to detect a fetuses phenotype, with the sugges- 
tion that it could be used to “get rid of Sickle Cell disease (SCD) fetuses...””” 
From Konotey-Ahulu’s letter it seems that the previous articles focused on 
mass amniocentesis in third world countries to detect and then abort SCD 
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fetuses. He suggests that the articles essentially declare that the problem of 
SCD is “all but solved if the money can be found to pay for ‘the 
programme.’”’® Konotey-Ahulu rebukes the thinking behind such a 
scheme, noting that included among the people he knows (in “first” and 
“third” world countries) are distinguished and brilliant medical school 
faculty, physicians, a nurse/midwife, and others — all with SCD. He states 


that: 


These people, presumably inherited from both parents other genes 
apart from those for abnormal haemoglobins to have made them 
the successes they now are. How will they feel when they read ar- 
ticle after article with the implied suggestion that they should, per- 
haps, have been aborted long ago?” 


The irony is not lost on the disabled community, that after having 
labored for many years to achieve equal civil rights, just as they have begun 
to impact society, “the new reproductive and genetic technologies are prom- 
ising to eliminate births of disabled children.”* Unfortunately, the gen- 
eral public still operates under patently false assumptions and stereotypes 
about people with disabilities, and it is in this context that the public 
forms its ideas about prenatal diagnosis and selective abortion.*' 

Insurance company attorney and disability rights activist Lisa Blumberg 
asserts that one can make the argument that there is a growing “social 
conviction that it is irresponsible to bring children who may have disabili- 
ties into the world.”®’ She identifies the institutional support for this ide- 
ology comes from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
through its goal ensuring that screening for ‘fetal abnormalities’ be done 
on at least 90 percent of the population. Blumberg suggests that in a 
society where both women and people with disabilities are devalued, the 
government “would not have spent millions of dollars developing and re- 
fining prenatal tests just to maximize women’s choices and to allow parents 
to make thoughtful preparations for the coming of a child with disabili- 
Hess 

The signs are clear that in regards to genetic testing we are on a slippery 
slope. University of California professor and disability rights activist Marsha 
Saxton sounds an important warning: 


A consideration of selective abortion as a control mechanism must 
include a view of the procedure as a wedge into the ‘quality control’ 
of all humans. If a condition (like Down Syndrome) is unaccept- 
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able, how long will it be before experts use selective abortion to 
manipulate — eliminate or enhance — other (presumed genetic) so- 
cially charged characteristics: sexual orientation, race, attractive- 
ness, height, intelligence? 


Saxton further warns that when we sanction disability as a justification for 
abortion: 


... then abortion for sex selection may be more easily sanctioned 
as well. If ‘choice’ is made to mean choosing the ‘perfect child,’ or 
the child of the ‘right gender,’ then pregnancy is turned into a pro- 


cess and children are turned into products that are perfectible through 
technology.*® 


In their article about the successful procedure that removed the gene 
for early-onset Alzheimer’s from a fetus, Newsweek reporters noted that the 
danger in this kind of intervention is that “our definition of ‘healthy kid’ 
will contract. It’s one thing to test pre-embryos for a fatal disease. But 
should parents be free to screen them for prospective cholesterol levels or 
SAT scores? [Arthur Caplan, a bioethicist at the University of Pennsylvania 
noted that as new tests continue to come out] ‘the quest for better babies is 
inevitable.’”* Peters asserts that when making decisions about genetic test- 
ing and selective abortion, “we should distinguish between eugenic pur- 
poses and compassion purposes . . . . [but we must be very careful because] 
the line between eugenics and compassion . . . is not clear. [He further 
argues that] we should distinguish between preventing suffering and en- 
hancing genetic potential, [because the] risk of commodifying children 
and evaluating them according to standards of quality control increases, 
especially when they are sold to paying parents.”*” This change in how we 
view pregnancy is deeply problematic, and Peters contends that “... the 
idea of neo-eugenics may sweep over us quite soon; and if it comes, it will 
blow in on the winds of a free market economy... . [and one of the 
directions it will blow in from will be our] tastes for designer children.”** 
In light of the direction we are heading, what is needed is an informed, 
critical analysis to decide, with as much input from an educated public as 
possible, whether or not we will continue to accelerate forward on this 
particular path. 
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Next Steps 


In 2001, I had the opportunity to hear Rabbi Michael Lerner speak at 
Pacific School of Religion following the publication of his book, Spirit Mar- 
ters. He believes, and I concur, that we as a society are in the midst of a 
spiritual crisis. In the context of talking about the horrible suffering and 
myriad problems we face in society, one thing in particular has stuck with 
me. He said that the spiritual vision of life says yes, there is another way to be. 
Lerner declared that we all must stop looking at others as objects that can 
do something for us, and instead become aware of each other's fundamen- 
tally sacred nature, of the intrinsic dignity inherent within every creature. 
As Lerner stated, I must see you - not as an object or obstacle - but as a 
miracle in front of me. Similarly to the universe, we should respond with 
awe — rather than trying to figure out how to use it, with no concern for 
the damage we inflict. 

Though scientists seek the good that new genetic technologies may 
offer, we must not allow ourselves to be blinded to the potential dangers 
inherent in the application of new technologies. There is a scene in the 
movie “Jurassic Park,”® in which a park visitor is talking to the park's cre- 
ator, and a liability lawyer about the new dinosaur habitat. The lawyer is 
enraptured over the prospect of how much money they stand to make, 
while the “creator” beams with pride over his accomplishment. The visitor 
character played by Jeff Goldblum, says: 


The lack of humility being displayed here before nature, staggers 
me... Don’t you see the danger, inherent in what you're doing 
here? Genetic power is the most awesome power the planets ever 
seen, but you wield it like a kid who's found his dad’s gun... . You 
stood on the shoulders of geniuses to accomplish something as fast 
as you could, and before you even knew what you had, you patented 
it, packaged it, slapped it on a plastic lunch box, and now you're 
selling it. 


To this the “creator” replies: 


I don’t think you're giving us our due credit. Our scientists are do- 
ing things that no one has ever done before. 
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Goldblum’s character, in perhaps the most telling line in the movie, 
replies: 


Yeah, but your scientists were so preoccupied with whether or not 
they could, they didn’t stop to think if they should. 


Genetic technologies are being developed and applied every day. The 
“could” question is being answered. The “should” question has not been 
asked enough. We do not now view each other as miracles right in front of 
us. In our culture, disabled people and genetically “inferior” fetuses are 
certainly the ‘least of these.’ To abandon them and their families to the 
growing forces of social demands for physical and mental perfection is to 
aid sinful, evil systems. Though these systems may now be targeting the 
disabled,”' history bears witness to the fact that the “target” group grows 
to include people of color, immigrants, the poor, gays, women, and others. 
In the context of our rapidly increasing ability to manipulate the human 
genome, it is essential that we act immediately before our acceptance of 
cultural stereotypes hardens into a belief that some lives are unworthy of 
being lived, that their very presence is a harm to the rest of us and thus, 
they should never be born. 

Theology professor Jamie Phelps asserts that “Christian discipleship 
demands that we be willing to confront death in our struggles to transform 
these sinful patterns [of dehumanization and marginalization], which are 
embodied in sinful social structures of our church and society.” This is 
the call to brave and committed souls. We must collaborate with people 
from all groups, dominant and marginalized, in “planning, decision mak- 
ing, and action . . . .””? We must endure the pain of coming to terms with 
how we participate in the system, either as oppressed or oppressor. We 
must become educated, demand public dialogs about these issues, and 
participate in them. We must also engage in practices and behaviors that 
will create in us integrity and virtue and courage. We must engage in 
political action, working to educate others, working to dismantle systems 
of oppression, working to create and articulate a vision of a better world. 
There is hope. People of all ages, religions, ethnicities, sexual orientations, 
sexes, physical abilities, etc., are engaged in this work and have been 
throughout history. We are not alone, we do not have to invent the strate- 
gies, but we must join the battle. As Jamie Phelps says, “it is in this struggle 
of intellectual and moral conversion expressed in concrete action that one 
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begins to partially see and experience the hope, joy, and love of living in 
the patterns of right relationships . . . .”” 


Conclusion 


I have challenged the dangerous idea that the life of a person with a dis- 
ability is necessarily a “bad” life, or that the lives of disabled people may 
not be worth living. I have also tried to show that in the midst of excite- 
ment over the potential benefits that new genetic technologies may bring, 
there are grave issues that we as a society are not fully considering. Many 
scholars, ethicists, physicians, and activists are offering learned commen- 
tary about the risks inherent in the potential applications of some genetic 
technologies. But their arguments are not heard by the general public, 
their voices drowned out by an excited scientific community, a relatively 
sympathetic media, and the advertising of various corporations who stand 
to make billions of dollars. The focus on using genetic technologies to 
improve human health can be a worthy goal. However given a cultural 
context that includes stigmatization and oppression of people with dis- 
abilities, coupled with the financial and liability pressures brought by in- 
surance companies, as well as the capitalist commodification of almost 
everything, we risk moving forward on a path that could lead to eugenics. 
It is essential that we slow down to give the public, not only in the United 
States but in the world, the chance to learn what is at stake, and partici- 
pate together in deciding what course of action makes sense, within the 
parameters of justice for all, not only the most privileged in society. In 
mindfully taking these actions we step more fully onto a path that could 
profoundly change our perceptions. We may learn to see each other, in the 
words of Nancy Mairs, as “fundamental parts” of our bodies, and in the 
words of Michael Lerner, as “miracles.” 
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“I Am The Darker Sister:” 
Responses From Women Of Color 


by Arisika Razak 


Introduction 


For many peoples all over the world, birth has never been viewed as a 
purely physical act. In many cultures, ancient and modern, birth is a spiri- 
tual issue, and represents a contract made between God and the soul. 
Birth is the way that individuals, families, cultures and nations reproduce. 
All over the world, pregnant women are accorded special privileges and/or 
expected to conform to particular limitations,' because it is through the 
process of pregnancy, that the social group (ethnic group, family, clan, and 
nation) reproduces. 

“Traditional” belief systems that emphasized the importance of spiritu- 
ality and the role of personal morality in birth outcomes are rarely consid- 
ered “normal” in post-modern western societies. These beliefs, which were 
once the norm for cultures around the world, are in stark opposition to 
European values of modernity that arose in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. These modern values include: secularism; rationality; individu- 
alism; progress; human control of nature and the body; and capitalism.’ 

The incorporation of these values by western medicine has produced 
an obstetric science that emphasizes the Cartesian separation of mind and 
body, and valorizes the technocratic model of birth.2 Our focus on these 
values has produced Prenatal Diagnosis (PND) — a series of tests and pro- 
cedures administered before birth that identifies fetuses at risk for genetic 
defect or physical risk - and Assisted Reproduction Technologies (ART) — 
a series of tests, procedures, and pharmaceuticals — that enable fertility- 
impaired women and couples to conceive. 

Prenatal diagnosis (PND), and assisted reproductive technologies (ART), 
when combined with abortion, have given modern women the ability to 
extend their reproductive capacities beyond naturally occurring biological 
limits. PND and ART allow women to choose whether they wish to con- 
tinue a pregnancy that carries a particular identified physical or genetic 
trait. Some feminists feel that there is great liberatory potential in these 
techniques. They have the potential to extend the option of parenthood to 
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single women, older women, and sexual minorities. They offer us choice 
and foreknowledge in regards to the disabilities of our children. 

Other feminists emphasize the dangers these procedures pose for women. 
New reproductive technologies require the services of highly paid medical 
elites, promising individual solutions to highly complex social, environ- 
mental and epidemiological problems. They medicalize issues that have 
previously been viewed as spiritual, cultural, and personal problems. 

Farquhar writes: 


Anti-technology feminists such as Rita Arditti, Gene Corea, Andrea 
Dworkin, Janice Raymond, Robyn Roland, Patricia Spallone, and 
others have produced a large body of literature opposing assistive 
reproductive technologies for their complicity with the western lib- 
eral medical models of disease, their essential sexual objectification 
of women’s bodies and reproductive capacities, and for their un- 
kindness to and abuse of women’s bodies.‘ 


As someone who has worked with poor and indigent women of color 
for the last thirty years, I was struck by the invisibility of people of color in 
the current debate over prenatal diagnosis and technologically assisted re- 
production. I knew that infertility was an issue for working class women of 
color, and that prenatal diagnosis was legally mandated for all childbearing 
women in the state of California, but it was very clear that in public dis- 
cussion of these issues women of color were usually invisible. 

For thirty years of my professional life, | worked with low-income, multi- 
ethnic, child-bearing populations of color in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
serving in the various capacities of patient advocate, women’s health care 
specialist, certified nurse midwife, home and hospital birth attendant, 
hospital administrator, health educator, and perinatal trainer for commu- 
nity health workers. For twenty years I was employed by Alameda County 
as a nurse-midwife, and served a largely indigent inner city population 
that was 90% women of color. Our midwifery service was initially estab- 
lished to help reduce the high infant mortality rates of African-American 
women in selected areas of Alameda County. Its mandate grew to include 
the provision of reproductive health care to other indigent women of color 
in Alameda County - and to identify, develop and deliver acceptable, ap- 
propriate, accessible and affordable health care services to local and foreign 
born communities of color. In my time at the county, I provided health 
care to women from 80 countries. 
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My work in free-standing community-based clinics, private doctor’s 
offices and in home and hospital birthing environments, certainly sup- 
ports the notion that race, class, income, and language were potent barri- 
ers in the efforts of families and individuals to access the new reproductive 
technologies of Prenatal Diagnosis and Assisted Reproduction Technolo- 
gies. It demonstrated that we have a two-tiered system of medical care - 
one set of health services and procedures that is offered to low-income 
individuals (indigent, non-insured, working-class, foreign born and un- 
documented) - and another set of procedures, and services that is offered to 
the middle class and the insured. 

Given these factors, it was not surprising to find that populations of 
color had less access to Prenatal Diagnosis (PND) and Assisted Reproduc- 
tive Technologies (ART) than their Euro-American counterparts. PND and 
ART are often delivered in highly specialized tertiary care units. These 
facilities are located in urban teaching centers that require multiple trips 
via public transportation for indigent patients and their families. Access- 
ing these sites is difficult for foreign-born immigrants, non-English speak- 
ing persons and indigent mothers who are the primary caretakers of young 
children. PND is mandated by California public health policy, but it is 
not free. ART is very expensive, and rarely covered by health insurance. 
Clinic visits for these procedures are usually scheduled between 8:00 AM 
and 4:00 PM making visits difficult for women employed in working class 
jobs with limited medical release time. In spite of federally funded Medic- 
aid programs, poverty absolutely limits access to these new technologies, 
while racism ensures that populations of color are disproportionately poor. 
And a prejudicial attitude on the part of health care providers defines poor 
clients of color as less-than-ideal candidates for the new interventions. 

However, my clinical work also demonstrated that many low-income 
members of local and foreign-born communities of color actively refused the 
procedures and tests of the new reproductive technologies. Cultural values 
brought to the US by new immigrants, and a strong attachment to ances- 
tral cultural and spiritual beliefs among domestic communities of color 
play a significant role in the willingness of these populations to accept or 
reject new reproductive technologies. 

Communities of color are now the majority in the State of California. 
Their ability to access technologies that have rapidly become medical stan- 
dards in health care delivery is of great importance to patients, providers, 
and health policy makers. This paper explores some of the intrinsic and 
extrinsic social and cultural factors which limit their access to these new 
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technologies. It reviews core cultural values of selected ethnic groups and 
analyzes the fit or lack of fit between these values and the foundational 


values of the new reproductive procedures. 


Background Definitions 


I begin with some basic definitions of ART, PND, and People of Color - 
terms I will be using throughout this paper. 


Assisted Reproduction Technologies (ART) 


Assisted reproduction technology includes those medical efforts and pro- 
cedures that are used to assist fertility-impaired women or couples in their 
attempt to produce live offspring to which they are genetically, maritaly, 
or reproductively related. 

Paulson and Sachs suggest that these efforts include three different lev- 
els of interventions: 


1) the use of fertility drugs to induce ovulation; 


2) insemination efforts which collect and concentrate sperm from a 
male partner or donor, and insert it into the female body; and 


3) surgical procedures which collect eggs from a woman and sperm 
from a man, combine them outside of the female body, and insert 
them back into a female body.’ 


The Center for Disease Control (CDC) specifically excludes low-tech 
measures of artificial insemination from its definition of ART.° The elimi- 
nated procedures are ones in which sperm are artificially introduced into 
the uterus or vagina, or procedures in which women take drugs to stimu- 
late egg production. ART, by CDC definition, includes only those proce- 
dures in which eggs and sperm are collected from men and women, com- 
bined outside the human body, and then returned to a female body. 

By this definition, ART, includes the use of egg and sperm donors, and 
of surrogates. It includes: 
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1) IVF (in vitro fertilization) in which a woman's eggs are surgically 
extracted, fertilized outside of the body, and re-implanted in the 
uterus via the cervix. 


2) GIFT (gamete intra-fallopian transfer) which uses a laparoscope 
to guide the transfer of unfertilized eggs and sperm (gametes) into 
the woman’s fallopian tubes through incisions in her abdomen. 


3) ZIFT (zygote intra-fallopian transfer) in which a woman's fertil- 
ized egg is transferred directly to her fallopian tubes. 


4) TET (tubal embryo transfer) which surgically uses a laparoscope 
to place an embryo — that has been fertilized and grown in the lab — 
directly into the fallopian tubes. 


These techniques and procedures are not without risk. All the tech- 
niques, which involve the production, collection, and insertion of eggs 
into the female body, involve a significant amount of emotional and/or 
physical discomfort for the woman or women involved. ART is not a single 
event, but one involving multiple procedures over multiple cycles. Both 
the egg donor and the egg recipient must undergo a series of risky, painful, 
mood altering drugs and/or surgical procedures in order to maximize the 
possibility of successful conception. Both women must be bio-chemically 
primed if the “harvesting” and implantation of eggs is to be successful. The 
emotional grief and potential depression of women who fail to conceive is 
rarely discussed in statistical tabulations of ART but widely acknowledged 
by women who have undergone multiple unsuccessful efforts. (Initial suc- 
cess rates for ART were as low as 10 per cent, but now are between 20 and 
30%, with success rates varying by client age, type of procedure, number 
of cycles, etc.) 

ART is also an expensive procedure. In a 1988 Alabama study, Nsiah- 
Jefferson and Hall listed its cost at between three and five thousand dollars 
per cycle;’ but current conversations with women in the San Francisco Bay 
area give a rate closer to ten thousand dollars, per attempted cycle. The use 
of donor eggs generally increases these costs with some estimates going as 
high as ten to 20 thousand dollars per cycle. Given the low success rate of 
each attempt, women are encouraged to commit to multiple cycles of ART. 
These charges clearly put these new technologies out of the reach of poor, 
or working class women. Without health insurance coverage — and ART is 
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rarely covered by health insurance — these technologies are also out of 
reach for many middle class individuals and families as well. 


Prenatal Diagnosis (PND) 


Prenatal diagnosis — maternal blood sampling, ultrasound, amniocen- 
tesis, chorionic villus sampling, and genetic screening — involve a range of 
tests, performed during pregnancy, that are intended to identify markers 
for genetic defect or physical deficiency in the fetus. (For purposes of this 
presentation, | am excluding procedures done either during labor or close 
to labor that assess fetal well being at a particular moment in time — i.e. 
fetal scalp samples or non-stress tests. These procedures are not intended 
to identify long-term fetal disability or defect.) Fetal diagnostic tests based 
on blood draws from the mother (i.e. Alpha-feto-protein tests) are gener- 
ally seen as low-cost and non-invasive. They may be the most common 
form of prenatal diagnosis in use today. 

California law currently requires that pregnant women be screened for 
the presence or absence of the Rh factor in their blood. In addition, it 
mandates that all pregnant women be offered the AFP (alpha-fetal-pro- 
tein) test. This test identifies fetuses at risk for the following conditions: 


1) Down's syndrome, a genetic form of mental retardation which 
includes physical anomalies and a shorter life span; 


2) Anencephaly, a condition incompatible with life, in which there 
is a missing or absent forebrain; and 


3) spina bifida, a malformation of the neural tube. 


Other tests that have become fairly standard over the last decade and 
that use maternal blood include tests for abnormal hemoglobins. These 
tests do not directly diagnose the fetus, but through assays of maternal 
blood identify fetuses genetically at risk for sickle cell disease, or other 
different or abnormal blood conditions. 

Those who support prenatal diagnosis feel that the information gained 
through these tests greatly benefits parents as well as medical personnel. 
They offer obstetricians, pediatricians, and parents the ability to be better 
informed about, and more supportive of, the needs and problems of high 
risk infants. They allow parents the option of pregnancy termination if the 
fetus exhibits undesirable personal, social or medical traits. 
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Note, however, that screening tests drawn on maternal blood may not 
be definitive. Some tests only indicate potential risk. Some produce “false 
positives” — erroneously indicating the presence of disease or deficit. Most 
tests cannot identify a disability’s severity, or predict how the fetus will be 
affected. Individuals identified as being genetic carriers of a disease or 
anomaly may be conflated with individuals who actually have the disease - 
leading (potential) denial of health insurance, employment or other ben- 
efits’. In the worst case scenario, should an individual plan to terminate 
the pregnancy, a “false positive” could lead to the abortion of a healthy 
fetus. Once screening is “positive,” further prenatal diagnosis is often rec- 
ommended by medical protocol in order to establish actual fetal risk. Fur- 
ther testing and education, followed by selective termination (abortion) 
are the most common sequelae of positive screening tests. 

Common follow-up procedures for “positive” screening tests include: 


1) Ultra-sounds of the fetus to check for spinal defects; 


2) Amniocentesis, which genetically analyzes fetal material taken 
from the amniotic fluid, is drawn from the uterus via the mother’s 
abdomen. This test definitively identifies genetic defects such as 
Down's syndrome; 


3) Chorionic villus sampling (CVS) which analyzes fetal cells taken 
directly from the placenta via a vaginal probe into the uterus. CVS 
can be done at ten weeks of fetal age, while amniocentesis must be 
done between sixteen and twenty weeks; and 


4) Fetoscopy, a more rarely used technique that analyzes fluids or 
tissues taken directly from the fetus. 


Low-tech prenatal diagnostic procedures are not risk free. Ultra-sound 
is described as safe for the fetus, but some authors feel its safety has not 
been unequivocally established.’ Its information is often misleading, caus- 
ing needless anxiety or poor decision making by parents or providers. Blood 
draws are painful and inconvenient for many clients. They carry a fairly 
low risk of infection, but for some populations, (i.e. Southeast Asians) the 
loss of any blood is perceived as dangerous. Amniocentesis and CVS carry 
a risk of injury and infection for the mother, and the risk of infection or 
death (via spontaneous abortion or miscarriage) for the fetus. 
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Some feminists have expressed concern that the use of prenatal diagno- 
sis has added an unnecessary level of stress to women’s lives, and signifi- 
cantly changed the meaning and experience of pregnancy for women."° 
This is especially true when genetic analysis of fetal tissue is involved. First, 
women are informed about risks, and must decide if they want to be tested. 
If their initial screen is positive, they are encouraged to proceed to more 
definitive tests - tests that add a small risk of significant harm to a poten- 
tially normal fetus. Once these tests - amniocentesis or chorionic villus 
sampling - have been done, the woman must wait for weeks, before she 
knows whether or not her baby is normal. What may be most unsettling 
for women is that PND will not establish the normality of her baby; it will 
simply suggest the presence or absence of particular genetic or physical 
disabilities. 

Another major issue in the current debate about PND is its linkage to 
selective abortion. Many of the disabilities or deficits identified by PND 
cannot be successfully corrected before or after birth, and many disability 
advocates believe that the medical profession subtly or not so subtly en- 
courages abortion in the face of disability. Rothman feels that having to 
decide whether to abort or not is a high stress issue for women. She sug- 
gests that very early diagnostic tests (i.e. CVS) identify fetuses that might 
naturally abort (due to the increased number of genetic abnormalities 
present in first trimester pregnancies). |! 


Populations of Color 


There have been many attempts to find an acceptable term to describe 
peoples collectively whose ancestors come from Africa, Asia, the Pacific 
Islands, the “Middle East,” and the indigenous populations of North and 
South America and Australia. I have rejected the term “non-white,” which 
makes the concept of “whiteness” central, perpetuating notions of Euro- 
pean hegemony and domination. I have rejected the term “minority” since 
populations from these areas comprise the majority of people in the world. 

This paper uses the definition for “people of color” proposed by Amojah 
Three Rivers, who states that: 


Racial and cultural designations vary from place to place, and... 
are arbitrary to begin with. ‘People of color’ is a term that refers to 
any people who have other than ‘white’ European ancestry. This 
includes: Africans, Asians/Pacific Islanders, Latinas/Latinos, Middle 
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Eastern people, Native Americans, and people of ‘mixed’ ancestry, 
le. ancestry from any of the above plus white European.” 


These populations are important to my discussion because they repre- 
sent the new majority population in the state of California. In spite of their 
vast diversity, they share a common history of social discrimination and 
marginalization that began in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This 
period (and the following two centuries) was marked by aggressive Ameri- 
can and European colonial expansion. Indigenous peoples of Africa, Asia, 
North and South America, the Pacific Islands, the “Middle East” and Aus- 
tralia were all targeted by Euro-American domination, and the racist and 
ethnocentric social systems that resulted from this domination. Discrimi- 
natory social systems — including the current health care industry — were 
the norm in the United States through much of the twentieth century, and 
contemporary descendents of colonized and enslaved ethnic and religious 
groups continue to feel the effects of their systemized marginalization and 
exclusion. 

While the American Census Bureau identifies people of Middle East- 
ern and Arabic heritage as “White,” I have include them as “peoples of 
color” because they have historically (and especially since 9/11) been the 
targets of discrimination within the United States. 


California Demographics 


U.S. census figures for 2000indicate that California is the first state with a 
non-white majority: 


32% of Californians claimed Hispanic or Latino origin; 
11% of the population identified as Asian; 


6.7% of the population self-identified as “Black” or African 
American; 


American Indian or Alaska natives were 1 percent; and 


Native Hawaiian or other Pacific Islanders were .3 percent of 
Californians.'? 
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My clinical work in health care documented the successive waves of 
immigrants who entered the United States during the 1970s and 80s. In 
Demographic Futures for California, Myers and Pitkin analyze future trends 
for growth in the state, indicating that: 


8.6% of the California population was foreign-born in 1970; 
15% of the California population was foreign-born in 1980; 


22% of California total was foreign born in 1990; and the for- 
eign born population accounted for the 40.9% of recent population 
increase in the state.'4 


Their report predicted that California’s population would increase from 
29.5 million in 1990 to 45.0 million in 2020, and that much of that 
increase would come from foreign born immigrants and their American 
born children: “. ...50% of the children born in California are believed to 
be born to foreign-born women. When these children are added in, the 
immigrant contribution to population growth in the state well exceeds 
50% of total growth.””” 

Racial demographics for the foreign born population of California have 
been fairly stable for the last 20 years. In 1980, Latino immigration repre- 
sented 48% of the total California immigrant population, 53% of the 
total in 1990, and is expected to increase to 57% by 2020. Asian immi- 
grants accounted for 21% of the state’s foreign-born population in 1980, 
28% of this population in 1990, and are predicted to increase to 29% in 
2020. White immigration to the state has consistently declined, account- 
ing for 30% of the foreign-born population in 1980, 19% of this popula- 
tion in 1990, and a projected 13% of the foreign born population in 
20202¢ 

In summary, about 51% of the California population self-identifies as 
people of color. Almost a quarter of the state’s population consists of for- 
eign born immigrants, and Latinos and Asians account for 80% of this 
population. Forty-six percent of the population was listed as “white only” 
by the 2000 census, which defined persons of “near Eastern” or Arabic 
origin as “white.” In order to explore the significance of these demograph- 
ics, and their health implications for the state, in terms of PND and ART, 


I now review some core cultural values of these populations. 
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Core Cultural Values Of 
Populations Of Color 


What are some of the core cultural values of our state’s new majority? How 
do these cultural values impact their ability to access the new reproductive 
technologies? Before answering these questions, I will make a few com- 
ments about generalizations regarding populations of color. 

In any discussion of populations of color, it is important to be careful 
with broad generalizations. Many variables must be considered including 
class, age, social status, sexual orientation, national or ethnic origin, and 
religious affiliation. Any analysis of immigrants should include markers of 
acculturation and assimilation’” -- i.e. length of time in the new country, 
acquisition of a second language, and successful employment — since each 
of these variables may be a significant predictor of social behavior and 
health belief. The time period during which immigration has taken place 
is another important variable, and may be as significant as ethnic identity 
in predicting health behavior. 

America has a long history of discrimination, exclusion, appropriation, 
and slavery, based on ethnicity and national origin. This has led to our 
societal obsession with issues of “race” and “race purity.” In response to 
this obsession, populations of color often band together under a common 
name in order to gain political empowerment and civil rights. However, 
this common name may not indicate universal behavior patterns. For ex- 
ample, when we use the term “Asian” or “Asian-American,” we should not 
forget that no person is generically “Asian-American.”” The term “Asian- 
American” is based on contemporary struggles for civil rights. It includes 
individuals emigrating from highly diverse cultures — such as China, Ja- 
pan, Korea, India, Viet Nam, Sri Lanka and Indonesia — each of whom will 
have particular personal, social and national characteristics. In a similar 
way, Black or African American may describe individuals born in Jamaica, 
Ghana, Panama, or the United States — each of whom will be culturally 
different. 

When we describe an individual as a member of a social group, we have 
not said whether that individual is in agreement with the primary precepts 
of his or her culture. If they are immigrants, are they traditionalists, or 
assimilationists? Each individual has a personal identity along with their 
social/ethnic one, and no generalization fits all members of a group. Given 
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these caveats, I will now review some core values ascribed to specific popu- 


lations of color.'® 
African Americans 


The National Center for the Dissemination of Disability Research, 
NCDDR, suggests that the following are characteristics of African Ameri- 
can populations: 


1) “an ‘Afrocentric’ world view, characterized by group orientation, 
collective responsibility, cooperation and interdependence;” 


2) a mix of African culture, Protestant Christianity, and social and 
cultural adaptations to the experiences of slavery, and discrimina- 
tion; 


3) Black distrust of American medical institutions, based on the 
historic use of Black people as unconsenting subjects in medical 
experiments; 


4) “a tendency to ascribe ‘significantly more importance to spiritu- 
ality in causing and treating’ developmental and other disabilities. 
Instead of, or in addition to seeking help through medical or reha- 
bilitation systems, many African Americans rely heavily on commu- 
nity supports, particularly the church.”' 


Latino/as 


Various researchers cited by NCDDR indicate that traditional Latino cul- 
ture is based on: 


1) a Catholic spiritual foundation, augmented by the indigenous 
traditions of Central and South America; 


2) an emphasis on the importance of family; along with a “clearly 
defined hierarchy of authority;” 


3) the concept of “respect”, based on personhood rather than achieve- 
ment; and 
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4) the use of folk healers in addition to traditional health ser- 
vices.”° 


Asian/Pacific Islanders 


NCDDR, while acknowledging the ‘vast’ diversity of Asian cultures indi- 


cates that these cultures have in common: 


1) foundational qualities of “... harmony, social order, rules of pro- 
priety, filial piety, benevolence, loyalty, cooperation, reciprocity, and 
obligation, all of which exist within a system of prescribed roles and 


relationships which emphasized subordination and interdepen- 
dence...”; 


2) an emphasis on the importance of social order (“collectivist ori- 
entation” (Chinese populations) over “individualistic orientations” 
(mainstream American populations)); 


3) an emphasis on the importance of family/kin group needs over 
those of the individual; 


5) strong beliefs in the role that spiritual forces play in health, dis- 
ability and disease; 


4) the use of “traditional” herbal medicines or spiritual practices in 
the treatment of disease or disability.?! 


American Indians 
NCDDR lists these common features of Native American culture: 


1) “... an enduring sense of pride in cultural heritage, a belief in the 
interrelatedness of body and spirit, culturally distinctive communi- 
cation styles, and a reliance on extended community and kinship 
networks;” 


2) “a style of communication that is consistently described in the 
licerature as less verbal and direct than that of mainstream U.S. 
culture.”?? 
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In summary, a spiritual base, and a strong family, or extended family 
ethos, with emphasis on the group rather than the individual, tends to 
characterize the cultures of populations of color. (This statement is a gen- 
eralization about culture, and cultural behavior, rather than a descriptor of 
the particular behavior of individuals. Its relevance is in its prescriptive and 
descriptive ability in regards to the behavior of groups, rather than of indi- 
viduals.) 


Social And Cultural Barriers To PND And 
ART Among Populations Of Color 


Social Discrimination 


Since “divergent” cultural values exhibited by populations of color signifi- 
cantly affect their ability to access mainstream medical services, some au- 
thorities have taken a “blame the victim” approach. They cite the use of 
“folk medicine” and alternative providers to suggest that populations of 
color have “fatalistic,” “superstitious,” or “non-rational” approaches to health 
care. 

Other writers emphasize the role played by social discrimination in the 
distribution of health care resources. The historic role of racism, patriar- 
chy, and ethnocentrism, in the field of modern obstetrics has been docu- 
mented by many scholars and all indicate that an analysis of racism is 
necessary if one is to understand the ability of communities of color to 
access the new reproductive technologies.”? While their writings focus pri- 
marily on the African American community, their analysis has relevance 
for other communities of color. 

Writing of ART and African-Americans, Dorothy Roberts states: 


. the images that mark these controversies appear to have little to 
do with Black people and issues of race. Think about the snapshots 
that promote the new reproduction. They always show white people. 
And the baby produced often has blond hair and blue eyes ... The 
infertile suburban housewife’s agonizing attempts to become preg- 
nant via IVF; the rosy cheeked baby held up to television cameras 
as the precious product of a surrogacy arrangement; ... the fate of 
orphaned frozen embryos whose wealthy progenitors died in an air- 
plane crash: all seem far removed from most Black people's lives.”4 
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Negative social beliefs about race, class, and education, along with the 
absence of people of color from public discourse about the new technolo- 
gies affect the attitudes of health care providers who must prescribe these 
tests for women. Studies cited by the Royal Commission on New Repro- 
ductive Technologies in Canada suggest that in countries without a system 
of national health insurance, indigent women, and those with less educa- 
tion were much less likely to receive information about prenatal diagno- 
sis. The Commission cited a 1980 Georgia study showing that 60% of 
urban white respondents had used PND compared with .5% of rural Afri- 
can-Americans. A New York researcher reported that half of the largely 
Black and Latino clients seen at publicly funded clinics failed to keep coun- 
seling appointments for prenatal diagnosis.* Twenty to fifty percent re- 
fused PND for religious or cultural reasons. Only 10% of private patients 
broke their appointments. The commission wrote: 


When counseling and PND are provided to minority groups, it is 
sometimes done paternalistically, or autocratically, for example by 
refusing PND to carriers of sickle cell trait if their partners cannot 
be located (Bowman 1991).There is no easy solution to the problem 
of communication between a majority culture that believes in pa- 
tient autonomy and minority cultures that believe doctors should be 
authority figures and that decisions — including decisions about PND 
and abortion are the responsibility of extended families rather than 
individuals.”” 


Accessibility Issues 


In many of the publicly funded clinics that I worked in, a primary care 
provider or clinic nurse did initial counseling. If the initial screen was 
positive, follow up visits occurred at the genetic counseling center five to 
eight miles away. Travel by bus was a problem for indigent, illiterate, and 
non-English speaking clients. If travel by women was culturally circum- 
scribed, many clients could not comply with follow-up referrals, especially 
if these visits required that their partner give up work. For clients in rural 
areas, all these issues are exacerbated. 

California has made many attempts to provide health education to its 
diverse population. Most of these focus on providing written information 
in non-English languages (Vietnamese, Spanish, and Chinese etc.). These 
attempts often overlooked issues of cultural inequity in regards to the dis- 
tribution of literacy. For some populations, access to schooling was limited 
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to males; in others, the spoken language had no written equivalent. AFP 
pamphlets translated into Spanish did not serve women from rural villages 
in Mexico who had received a second grade education. Mien (the language 
of the Mien people of Laos) is not a written language; our female Mien 
clients were usually illiterate, while a few of their partners were literate in 
Lao. 


Communication 


The cultural disparities between Euro-American communication styles and 
the traditional communication styles of communities of color also serve as 
barriers to populations of color as they engage with western health care 
systems. Cultures which value silence, ambiguity and indirectness in com- 
munication,” may make discussion between patient and provider prob- 
lematic, and reduce the possibility of truly informed consent. Cultures 
which have very structured social and hierarchical norms,”? may also find 
the open, individualistic, client centered approach of many counseling 
centers inappropriate. The concept of familial accountability and of “sav- 
ing face” noted in many Asian cultures may place individuals and families 
of color at odds with the protocols of many western clinics. 

At least one study has demonstrated that the lack of time for counsel- 
ing may be a factor affecting the acceptability of new reproductive tech- 
nologies by populations of color. Tran surveyed 105 Vietnamese women, 
referred for prenatal diagnosis and amniocentesis.*° Vietnamese women 
have the fifth highest fertility rate in California, with prior studies showing 
a higher than average refusal rate for PND. Most respondents lived with 
their husbands and other extended family members. Predominantly Bud- 
dhist, their neighborhoods were largely Asian. They were unemployed, 
had not completed high school and had an average of between two and 
three children. 

‘Tran’s study found a positive relationship between the client’s degree of 
acculturation, and her acceptance of prenatal diagnosis. Women who were 
more acculturated tended to undergo amniocentesis. In addition, attitudes 
about abortion were a major factor in the woman's decision to accept test- 
ing or not. However, the study also found “a strong positive correlation 
between how well the patients felt that the genetic counselor understood 
their needs, and their likelihood of undergoing prenatal diagnostic test- 
ing.”*' As market forces demand that health providers see more and more 
patients in increasingly smaller time increments, the ability of providers to 
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listen to patients, and to counsel them, declines. This is a critical issue, if 
one is working with multi-ethnic foreign-born populations whose con- 
cepts of health, wellness, physiology and anatomy may be very different 
from our own.” The time needed to explain, Jisten, counsel and refer is a 
critical factor in providing good care. 

The lack of adequate numbers of bilingual, bicultural adult translators 
is another barrier that limits monolingual clients’ access to these technolo- 
gies. This was a real problem at the County, where roughly 50% of our 
clients were monolingual in a language other than English. 


Affordability 


Accessibility has many components, one of which is affordability. Women 
of color have disproportionately higher rates of poverty than do Euro-Ameti- 
can women. This is even truer for foreign-born immigrants. While poverty 
rates in general are 1.4 times greater for immigrants than for the native 
born,* this rate varies from a high of 28% among those with less than 10 
years of American residence, to 9% for those who have resided in the US 
for 30 or more years. In addition, populations of color have diminished 
access to privately funded health insurance. 

Working class and indigent women depend on government funding to 
access the tests mandated by prenatal diagnosis. Even if state law mandates 
prenatal diagnosis and testing, prenatal diagnosis is not free. Private costs 
of these tests can be as high as several thousand dollars. Nsiah-Jefferson 
and Hall reviewed government funded Medicaid Programs which are our 
primary vehicle for the delivery of health services to the indigent. They 
found that most states offered Medical reimbursement for the procedures: 
amniocentesis, ultrasound, stress and non-stress testing, alpha fetal-pro- 
tein testing and RhoGAM treatment.*4 

Medicaid covered these tests, but the Medicaid reimbursement rate 
was often much lower than costs in the private sector. In their review, 
Nsiah-Jefferson and Hall found that private estimates of the cost of amnio- 
centesis in Arkansas ranged from $600.00 to $1,500.00. The average 
Medicaid reimbursement was $64 — or between five and ten per cent of 
what was charged in the private sector, severely limiting the number of 
private institutions willing to see low income women.” When I left county 
employment in 2000, we could no longer refer low risk poor women to 
genetic counseling units at the local tertiary care facilities. And increasing 
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pressure to see more patients in shorter amounts of time meant that we, as 
clinicians, were unable to provide in-depth counseling ourselves. 

Medicaid coverage masks the fact that many foreign-born immigrants 
are not fully documented in their state of residence. This has special rel- 
evance for California, where health services for the undocumented vary on 
a county-by-county basis. In Southern California, clients reported that the 
Immigration Service routinely surveyed hospital prenatal clinics. This was 
not true in Alameda County, but my twenty years of county work revealed 
that genetic counseling services became less and less available to indigent 
women in general, and the undocumented in particular. 


Spirituality 


Spirituality and California Populations of Color 


There are some recent studies that have attempted to quantify the higher 
rate of spiritual affiliation exhibited by domestic and foreign-born popula- 
tions of color. Dr. Hayes-Bautista in a 2001 Los Angeles County popula- 
tion survey found that: 


1) 89 percent of Latino immigrants indicate that they were raised as 
Catholics; 79 per cent still identified as Catholics; 


2) 79 per cent of American born Latinos were raised as Catholics 
and 63 per cent still identified as Catholic; 


3) Many Latinos who had left the Catholic Church had chosen to 
affiliate with other religions; and 


4) Only 6% of Latinos indicated a religious preference of “none.”3 


Eleven percent of African-Americans in this survey denied any religious 
affiliation, with a clear majority expressing some spiritual affiliation. In 
comparison, 17 per cent of non-Hispanic whites disavow religious affilia- 
tion. A 1994-95 study, the “Religion and Politics Survey,” 3’ commissioned 
by the Pew Center for The People and The Press, suggested that 78.5 
percent of Asians in the U.S. and Canada claimed religious affiliation. 
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Spirituality, Disability and F ertility Among Populations of Color 


Since Spirituality is such a strong variable among populations of color, I 
would like to review some of its implications in the areas of fertility, choice 
and disability. Attitudes among peoples of color are in strong contrast to 
concepts foundational to Western science. Spretnak writes: 


Because modern Western culture has enthroned science, religion 
has been pushed to the cultural periphery in Eurocentric societies, 
except for occasional exploitation by politicians. The sense of the 
sacred — our human perception of the larger reality, ultimate mys- 
tery, or creativity in the universe — has become so diminished that 
we lack the richly nuanced spiritual vocabulary of language and vi- 


sual arts that is the birthright of everyone born into a traditional 
culture, for instance.*8 


Spirituality and Conception 


In many communities of color, conception is viewed as a mystical and 
mysterious act with spiritual or magical overtones.*”? When conception 
occurs easily, it may be viewed as resulting from spiritual forces (i.e. God’s 
will). Fertility may be based on special emotional, and/or spiritual forces, 
with or without connection to the timing of sexual intercourse. When 
infertility occurs, it may be seen as due to spiritual forces, whether these 
forces are related to the action or inaction of a benign deity, the envy (i.e. 
“evil eye”) of one’s neighbors, or the actions of an evil or demonic force. 

Many contemporary women of color in the U.S. seek relief in the form 
of prayers, and consultations with spiritual practitioners, and alternative 
health providers when confronted with the issue of infertility, even if they 
concurrently or previously have sought help from western allopathic medi- 
cine. While help in conception may be sought from allopathic providers, 
since conception is not seen as a solely physical act, many believe that 
remedies for its lack cannot be defined by secular actions (i.e. timed inter- 
course, medical procedures, etc.) alone. 


Antecedents of Disability Among Populations of Color 


In most cultures, infant and adult conformance to, or deviance from, cul- 
turally defined notions of normalcy, beauty, and ability, has traditionally 
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been mediated by culturally specific, personal, social, and spiritual sys- 
tems. In contrast to western allopathic medicine, which presents a para- 
digm of cause and effect in a rational and secular world that is primarily 
biologic in nature, spiritual systems presume a paradigm of cause and ef- 
fect that is based on spiritual principles, and personalities. The disability 
of an infant at birth may be the result of spiritual transgression, maternal 
trauma, or actions taken by an ancestor or the self in previous lives.” It 
may indicate spiritual or shamanic calling - and as such, should not to be 
judged or changed by human intervention.*! 

Several disabled authors have written of spiritual and cultural beliefs 
that were used to explain their disability. Sucheng Chan writes of the polio 
that disabled her at the age of four: 


In many East Asian cultures, there is a strong folk belief that a 
person's physical state in this life is a reflection of how morally or 
sinfully he or she lived in previous lives. Furthermore, because of 
the tendency to view the family as a single unit, it is believed that 
the fate of one member can be caused by the behavior of another. 
Some of my father’s relatives told him that my illness had doubtless 
been caused by the wild carousing he did in his youth. . . A Chi- 
nese fortune teller my mother consulted. . . (indicated that) I had 
been stricken because my name was offensive to the gods. My 
grandmother had named me ‘grandchild of wisdom’ a name that the 
fortune teller said was too presumptuous for a girl. So he advised 
my parents to change my name to ‘chaste virgin’. 


In some cultures traditional beliefs suggest that life is a sacred gift. A 
child who is disabled may be considered a sacred gift, under the protection 
of a particular deity. The same society may see a different type of disability 


as a punishment, or a curse. Owusu writes: 


.. some disabled children were considered lucky and were overpro- 
tected. Children born with large heads and fat cheeks were consid- 
ered symbols of wealth and wisdom nullifying all the misfortunes of 
the family. If the family mistreated the so-called ‘sacrifice child’ it 
would be punished by the gods ... {In other circumstances] ... Dis- 
ability was looked upon as an evil visitation . . . the family was 
supposedly being punished for the perpetuation of some evil. The 
disability was also considered a disgrace in the family, especially 
when it was congenital. The arrival of a disabled child into a family 
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was to a large extent considered as a bad omen and the child was 
quickly done away with and hurriedly buried with the excuse that it 


had died at birth. 
Prenatal Diagnosis 


Disability Issues 


In its exhaustive 1993 review, the Canadian Royal Commission on New 
Reproductive Technologies suggested that most disabilities, including cases 
of severe mental retardation, were not genetic in origin. Prematurity, low 
birth weight and environmental exposure, none of which were associated 
with prenatal diagnosis, were the most common cause of birth-associated 
disabilities.*4 

This supports the research of many feminists and activists in the arena 
of women’s health who suggest that prenatal diagnosis inappropriately fo- 
cuses on individual antecedents of disability while diverting personal at- 
tention and societal resources and from more important environmental 
causes. 

A strong critique of prenatal diagnosis has emerged from disability rights 
activists, and other ethicists. Adrienne Asch of the Boston-based Hastings 
Center Project on Prenatal Testing for Genetic Disability suggests that the 
recommendations of health professionals that pregnant women abort fe- 
tuses with physical or mental disabilities is based on erroneous assump- 
tions in regards to the quality of life experienced by the disabled.” 


... bioethics, public health, and genetics remains woefully oblivious, 
ignorant or dismissive of any information that challenges the con- 
viction that disability dooms families. If public health espouses goals 
of social justice and equality for people with disabilities -as it has 
worked to improve the status of women, gays, and lesbians and 
members or racial and ethnic minorities — it should reconsider 
whether it wishes to continue the technology of prenatal diagnosis.*° 


A report from the Department of Community Health’s Community 
Health Newsletter at the University of Illinois, Urbana, and Champaign 
campus indicates that Americans with Disabilities are the largest minority 
in the US. They write: 
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We are learning that people with disabilities have many more prob- 
lems with stereotypes and discrimination than they do coping with 
their physical, sensory or cognitive limitations . . . About 70 per- 
cent of individuals with disabilities are unemployed; one in three 
lives below the poverty line; and one in five reports having inad- 


equate health care.*” 


Cultural Attitudes, Disability and Populations of Color 


While women without disabled children speak of selective abortion with 
relief some studies of families with disabled children have indicated that 
they are less likely to consider selective abortion. Nsiah-Jefferson and Hall 
(1989) suggests that the differing cultural values of populations of color 
may lead them to make different choices when confronted with issues of 
prenatal diagnosis and abortion. 


.. many Southeast Asians believe that amniocentesis interferes with 
natural selection of the population that is considered sacred (Asian 
Pacific Health News 1986). Devout Roman Catholics often view 
disability as God’s will. .Second, different individuals and cultural 
groups have differing perceptions of the levels of disability they can 
cope with and what it might be like to live with a disability.“ 


They cite a study by Rapp in which a low income single Puerto Rican 
mother chose to continue a pregnancy after a prenatal diagnosis of 
Kleinfelter’s disease (a genetic abnormality that results from an extra fe- 
male chromosome), declaring that since her child would not be grossly 
disabled (“he isn’t blind deaf or crippled, he’s normal”). This response was 
contrasted with the response of a professional couple who were advised of 
the same genetic defect and who told Rapp: “If he was gonna be slow, if he 
wasnt gonna have a shot at being president, that’s not the baby we want.”*” 

In their countries of origin, care for the disabled person frequently fell 
on the family or extended kin networks. Since disability may have been 
seen in a spiritual light, spiritual practitioners or organizations may also 
have been involved. In a lecture, Luisah Teish, a contemporary priestess 
and chief in the African Diaspora religion of Orisha Ifa, has discussed that 
among the Yoruba, disabled people were under the protection of the deity, 
Obatala.® Traditionally such people were cared for not only by the ex- 
tended family, but by those who tended the shrines of this deity. 
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Residual elements of these traditions may exist today among contem- 
porary populations of color. One study that reviewed developmental dis- 
abilities services in California, Colorado, and Nevada indicated that higher 
percentages of Black or Latino families cared for their developmentally 
delayed and disabled children.>! In spite of the fact that severity of devel- 
opmental delay is positively correlated with institutionalization, 60% of 
severely retarded Black or Spanish American persons lived at home while 
only 30% of their white counterparts resided at home. Unfortunately, this 


fact may also be a result of the unequal access of populations of color to 
health care systems and institutions. 


Religious Attitudes Towards Prenatal Diagnosis and Abortion 


Since many of our California populations of color have strong religious and 
spiritual affiliations, it is important to examine the attitudes of their reli- 
gious organizations in regards to prenatal diagnosis and abortion. The Ca- 
nadian Royal Commission on New Reproductive Technologies reviewed 
the acceptability of prenatal diagnosis and abortion among various reli- 
gious denominations and associations.» They concluded that most Ameri- 
can religious groups either supported the use of Prenatal Diagnosis or took 
no position on it at all. However, once the issue of abortion was added to 
the equation, the positions of most religious denominations followed that 
institutions’ position on abortion. Findings in the same study indicated 
that prenatally diagnosed genetic disorders accounted for less that 1% of 
all abortions, and were not the leading cause of infant or toddler mortality. 

A survey of 19 nations in 1985,° revealed that 14 states reported that 
religious opposition to prenatal diagnosis had arisen because the associa- 
tion of prenatal diagnosis and selective abortion. In Japan,™ the Catholic 
Association of Bishops in Japan formally questioned the benefit of prenatal 
diagnosis in a petition delivered to the Japanese Minister of Health and 
Welfare. Similar issues were raised by Japanese members of the National 
Christian Conference of Associations for the Handicapped, who delivered 
a petition to Japanese medical schools suggesting that prenatal diagnosis 
invaded “God’s territory” and would lead to discrimination against, and 


6 a country of four million in- 


exclusion of the handicapped.” Norway, 
habitants, legalized abortion on demand, but set a quota of 800 for amnio- 
centesis. 

The Mormon Church,” (which has done extensive proselytizing in 


countries with majority populations of color), along with Orthodox Jewish 
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traditions, unequivocally opposes abortion, while, “...The Catholic tradi- 
tion regards the fetus as a person from the moment of conception, though 
a few moral theologians would permit genetic abortion for ‘fetal deformity’ 
of such magnitude that life-supporting efforts would not be considered 
58 


obligatory after birth. 


Orthodox Jewish communities in North America try to avoid the 
births of children with genetic disorders such as Tay-Sachs disease 
by carrier screening and arrangement of marriages so as to avoid 
marriages between carriers, because the community does not ap- 
prove of PND and selective abortion.” 


Dr. Mazin Quwmsiye in his review of genetic counseling issues in the 
Middle East suggests that religious beliefs must be considered in order to 
offer culturally appropriate health options.” 


Muslims firmly believe that the occurrence of a disease was 
God's will, as it says in the Quran: ‘No misfortune can happen on 
earth in your souls but it is recorded in a decree before we bring it 
into existence’ (Surah 57: 22-23). Such belief helps parents alleviate 
feeling guilt by relating the reason for the child’s problem to God's 
purposeful action, rather than to a blind ‘probabilistic event’ (Panter- 
Brick, 1972). In Islam (and in countries adopting it as a state reli- 
gion) prenatal diagnosis is acceptable for purposes of reassurance or 
of therapy. Termination of pregnancy, however, at any state is abso- 
lutely forbidden (Haram), unless the mother’s life is endangered.“! 


In the clinics where I worked, we often noted that Latino clients rarely 
chose to take the AFP tests. Informal conversations with state health offi- 
cials confirmed that this was true for California as a whole. These women, 
who were predominantly Catholic, knew that they would not choose abor- 
tion. The health, illness, or disability of their child was spiritually or- 
dained, and foreknowledge of the child’s disability was not helpful to them. 


Other Ethical Dilemmas in Prenatal Diagnosis 


The role of ultra-sound has moved from the diagnosis of fetal abnormali- 
ties to the diagnosis of personally or socially undesirable norms. In some 
countries, it has been used to screen for unwanted female children. This 
development has created ethical dilemmas for health practitioners serving 
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women from these countries. In many patriarchal and patrilocal cultures, 
there is a strong desire for sons rather than daughters. Sons are preferred 
since daughters move away, and it is sons who continue the economic 
support of their parents. Daughters, who require dowries, may be costly to 
the family. Sons inherit the family’s property and pass on the (male) lin- 
eage. If patriarchal spiritual traditions are the norm, it may be sons who 
nurture the spirit after death. 

Many researchers have documented oppressive cultural values which 
devalue women and are present worldwide. As a clinician, selectively ap- 
proached by middle class immigrant women who sought an ultra-sound 
in order to diagnose fetal sex, and selectively to abort, | felt it was impor- 
tant to recognize the issues that these women lived with. Many of them 
were middle class by education, and non-indigent by income. They lived 
in extended families, in immigrant neighborhoods that did not allow them 
to function as truly independent agents. If their husband were to divorce 
or abuse them for failure to produce a male child, these women would not 
find support among their in-laws, or their communities. Their economic 
survival could actually depend on the sex of their child. 

Thobani suggests that identifying nations of color as the only promul- 
gators of anti-women practices obscures the issues of worldwide misogyny.” 

The stereotyping of South Asian culture as the only one which con- 
dones male selection also worked to single out South Asian women as pas- 
sive victims, hereby weakening the analysis of the common experiences of 
all women. Feminists have argued that the devaluation of women globally 
is best addressed by analysis of how power relations are structured within 
a system stratified along gender, race and class hierarchies. 


Assisted Reproduction Technologies (ART) 


Racialized Images and Access to ART 


There is also a long history in the US of stereotypes that portray poor 
immigrants and people of color as promiscuous breeders who will weaken 
the US. Ehrenreich and English cite Guy Burch, an early officer in Marga- 
ret Sanger’s National Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control: 
“My family on both sides was early colonial and pioneer stock and | have 
long worked with the American coalition of Patriotic Societies to prevent 
the American people from being replaced by alien or Negro stock, whether 
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it be by immigration or by overly high birth rates among others in this 
country. © 

Davis writes of more modern attempts to limit the reproduction rights 
of people of color in the US and abroad, referencing the ease with which 
populations of color have been able to access sterilization, and the diffi- 
culty they have had in accessing abortion. 


The astoundingly high-and continually mounting — statistics regard- 
ing the sterilization of Puerto Rican women expose one of the most 
dramatic ways in which women’s bodies bear the evidence of colo- 
nization. Likewise, the bodies of vast numbers of sterilized indig- 
enous women within the presumed borders of the US bear the traces 
of a 500-year-old tradition of genocide. While there is as yet no 
evidence of large-scale sterilization for African American and Latina 
teenagers, there is documented evidence of the federal government's 
promotion and funding of sterilizations operations for young Black 
girls during the 1960s and 70s.“ 


Raymond has suggested that the images in the popular media are im- 
portant shapers of public awareness, and public consumption of these tech- 
nologies.’ She argues that media journalists depend on scientific and medi- 
cal sources, not only for information about the new technologies, but for 
the shaping of the discussion in which these new technologies are pre- 
sented. In an era in which medical institutions have developed large public 
information networks in order to competitively vie for funding, public 
media presentations all too often present a point of view which disavows 
consumer needs and viewpoints in favor of medical beliefs, ideology, and 
desires. 

In addition to a bias in favor of the scientific establishment’s notions of 
progress, (new technology invariably leads to social good) secularism (defi- 
nitions of life promulgated by “rational scientific experts outweigh spiri- 
tual and religious beliefs) and individualism (the worth of these technolo- 
gies is assessed by the good they offer individuals, rather than populations) 
and capitalism (it is acceptable to offer these technologies only to those 
with the ability to pay) I believe that the media is consciously and uncon- 
sciously influenced by social notions of racism. 

Since “motherhood” is one of the ways that peoples reproduce, public 
discourse and media images that relate to “motherhood” among people of 
color are an important aspect in the understanding of the inclusion or 
exclusion of peoples of color from the current discussion of the new repro- 
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ductive technologies. Angela Davis reminds us that motherhood is a so- 
cially constructed role, stating that “A poor teenage Black or Latina girl 
who is a single mother is suspected of criminality simply by virtue of the 
fact that she is poor and has had a child ‘out of wedlock’.”® 

Roberts (1997) writes that “The new reproduction . . . graphically 
discloses the disparate values placed on children of different races, Child- 
less middle-aged women were programmed to feel their ‘biological clocks’ 
ticking ... While the media portray irresponsible Black women as overly 
fertile, they depict selfish career-seeking white women as not fertile enough.” 


Fecundity and Populations of Color 


In contrast to these negative stereotypes, Nsiah-Jefferson and Hall report 
that the infertility rate for married African American women is one and 
one-half times greater than that of married white women.” It is possible 
that real infertility rate among African American women are even higher, 
since shame over infertility leads to underreporting. A higher infant mor- 
tality rate among Black women (consistently reported as between 1.5 and 
2 times as high as that of white women - regardless of educational level, or 
income) has also led to an impaired fecundity rate.”! 

Nsiah-Jefferson and Hall suggest that other women of color share the 
higher infertility rate of African American women.” They point out that 
women of color have greater exposure to environmental conditions ad- 
versely affect fertility: migrant farm workers, for example, routinely report 
higher rates of miscarriage as do Native American women living in areas 
where uranium mining is done. Iatrogenic medical abuse such as unneces- 
sary hysterectomy, sterilization abuse, and increased targeting for unsafe or 
experimental birth control methods like the IUD; along with poor general 
heath status, aggravated by poverty or drug use; and higher rates of pelvic 
inflammatory disease all have been cited as contributing to the infertility 
of populations of color.” 

Untreated Chlamydia, sometimes listed as the fastest growing STD 
(sexually transmitted disease) among young women, is a major cause of 
infertility. The Washington Department of Health, Infectious Disease 
and Reproductive Health, Office of STD Services reported that: 


The inflammation and scarring of the female reproductive organs is 
the most serious and common complication of STDs among women. 
Many different organisms ... cause PID (Pelvic Inflammatory Dis- 
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ease) but most cases are associated with gonorrhea and chlamydia 
infections. ... If not adequately treated ... 20% -40% of women 
infected with Chlamydia will develop PID. Among women with 
PID, scarring sequelae will cause involuntary infertility in 20%, 
ectopic pregnancy in 9% and chronic pelvic pain in 18%.” 


Since most women lack symptoms in early infection, chlamydia is of- 
ten unreported; in addition, until the advent of an inexpensive screening 
test, screening in public clinics was quite limited. Black rates of chlamydia 
infection are twice the rate of whites; Latinos have a rate roughly twice the 
rate of non-Latinos. 

About 600,000 hysterectomies are performed in the US, making it the 
second most frequently performed American surgery. In figures collected 
by the CDC for 1980 through 1993,” the annual rate of hysterectomy for 
African Americans was roughly the same as for Euro-Americans women. 
However, the reasons given for sterilization for black and white women 
differ. Uterine fibroids, a benign condition of the uterus were responsible 
for 62% of the hysterectomies received by black women; 45% of the hys- 
terectomies received by women of “other” races, and 29% of the hysterec- 
tomies received by white women. Endometriosis and uterine prolapse, the 
second and third leading diagnostic reasons for hysterectomy, were listed 
more often for white women than for Black or “other” women.’ 

The lack of children for women of color (many of whom do not have 
the same options for self-esteem enhancing careers that Euro-American 
women do) is definitely problematic. Nsiah-Jefferson and Hall write: 


Motherhood and family life are highly valued in most working class 
and minority communities (Billingsly 1968; Rapp 1982; McAdoo 
1985). Therefore losing the option of procreating and parenting can 
be devastating for them. Infertility may be especially problematic 
for some men in cultures where masculinity is at least partially based 


on the ability to father children.7” 
The Influence of Racism on ART 


Roberts suggests that underneath public discourse on infertility linked to 
ART, is a conscious and unconscious desire to produce genetically white 


babies. 


I have suggested that the suspicion of genetic marketing and the 
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appreciation of self definition in Black culture may help to explain 
Blacks’ aversion to high tech reproduction. Conversely, race may 
also influence the importance whites place on IVF’s central aim — 
producing genetically related children ... One of the most striking 
features of the new reproduction is that it is used almost exclusively 
by white people. ... Only about one-third of all couples experienc- 
ing infertility seek medical treatment at all; and only 10 to 15% of 
infertile couples seeking treatment use advanced techniques like IVE. 
Blacks make up a disproportionate number of infertile people avoiding 
reproductive technologies. White women seeking treatment for fer- 
tility problems are twice as likely to use high-tech treatments as 
Black women. Only 12.8 percent of Black women in the latest 
national survey used specialized infertility services such as fertility 
drugs, artificial insemination, tubal surgery, or IVF, compared with 
27.2 percent of white women.”* 


Hubbard suggests that: 


Most of us would be horrified if a scientist offered to develop a test 
to diagnose skin color prenatally ... to enable racially mixed people 
to have light skinned children. And if the scientist explained that 
because it is difficult to grow up Black in America, he or she wanted 
to spare people suffering because of the colour of their skin, we 
would counter that it is irresponsible to use scientific means to 
reinforce racial prejudices.” 


The scenario that Hubbard raises is not a hypothetical one. Several 
Black women in Europe have received donor eggs from white women. A 
British woman could not find a Black egg donor after waiting unsuccess- 
fully for over four years, and choose to accept “white” eggs. However, a 
Black woman in Italy, whose husband was white, chose to be implanted 
with a white woman's egg “so that the baby would have a better future.”*° 

Different rates of acceptability for ART exist within the Black commu- 
nity. Some of these differences are based on different spiritual values which 
may encourage acceptance of infertility. Childless black couples or single 
black people have traditionally been involved in the lives of the children of 
their actual or fictive extended kin, and this, for some obviates the need to 
bear children of their own. Other Black people are too distrustful of medi- 
cal systems which have a historic tradition of the abuse of Black people's 
bodies to try these new techniques. One result of this is that there are less 
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donor eggs from Black women. Some clinics attempt to defray the cost of 
ART by discounting the price if the client donates eggs which can be used 
for other couples. However the formal and informal devaluation of Black 
bodies means that the eggs of Black women are only valued by other Black 


people.*! 
Economic Accessibility to ART 


Access to ART, like access to health care in general, exists, if it exists at all, 
within a class and race based system of inequities. The high costs of ART 
mandate that its users must either be insured, or hold significant amounts 
of discretionary income. Racial and ethnic minorities are more likely than 
whites to be enrolled in ‘lower end’ health plans, characterized by higher 
per capita resource constraints and stricter limits on covered services.” In 
addition, there are significant disparities in health care access and use among 
ethnic and racial minorities that are not explained by the presence or ab- 
sence of health insurance or income level alone.* 

There is a disturbing trend that indicates that industries with signifi- 
cant minority members in their workforce are experiencing a decline in 
health care enrollment.** Currently, 41 million Americans are uninsured 
and populations of color make up more than half of these numbers.®° Thirty 
per cent of Latinos, sixteen percent of Blacks, seven percent of “others” and 
forty-seven percent of Whites lack health insurance. Many of the unin- 
sured work in jobs that do not provide health insurance. Latinos, for ex- 
ample, typically lacked health insurance because they worked for small 
employers or in fields which did not provide it (agriculture, retail or ser- 
vice industries).** Lack of legal immigration status may contribute to this, 
but less than twenty per cent of LA County’s 3.3 million Latinos (out of a 
total of 8.8 million residents) was an “illegal alien.”®” (Slightly more than 
half were foreign born.) 

According to the 1998 study, “Infertility Management: Outcomes and 
Reducing Costs” done by Cambridge Health Resources,** Americans spent 
$2.6 billion on infertility treatment in 1996. (This figure represents .25% 
of the total spent on all U.S. health care.) Thirteen states legally mandate 
infertility treatment, ranging from a Massachusetts law requiring that all 
insurance companies offer coverage of the most advanced treatments, to a 
Texas law requiring that insurers make coverage available only if employers 
wish to purchase it. Consumers advocating for insurance coverage claim 
that they only want the same benefits as those accorded to people suffering 
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from mental illness, cancer or diabetes, but insurance companies claim 
that if they are mandated to cover ART procedures, they will be forced to 
raise premiums overall. 

ART coverage by most health insurers is limited. Roberts indicates that 
between 1985 and 1991, legislation was drafted in ten states mandating 
the coverage of infertility services. Eight of these states required coverage 
for IVE However, “Most medical insurance plans do not cover IVE, nor is 
it included in Medicaid benefits. Medicaid will not reimburse the full cost 
of covered infertility services making most private physicians unwilling to 
serve Medicaid recipients. Half of the specialized fertility centers surveyed 

. refused patients on Medicaid.”*? Roberts cites bioethicist, George 
Annas, who notes that that there has been no public discussion that sup- 
ports making these technologies accessible to indigent women, or women 
on welfare even though such women have a higher rate of infertility than 
do white middle class women. She notes: ... the trend toward mandatory 
inclusion seems to have come to a halt. ... In the last few years, at least 
eight states have prohibited Medicaid coverage for fertility drugs and thera- 
pies in response to taxpayer protest against paying these costs.” 

According to one of my local informants, Kaiser Hospitals in Northern 
California did not cover unmarried women or lesbians for ART infertility 
services. This is paralleled by the many clinics in the US which refuse to 
offer services to single women, or lesbians, or those perceived to be lacking 
in financial resources. The exclusion of unmarried women from the provi- 
sion of ART affects populations whose marriage rates differ from main- 
stream standards. Nsiah-Jefferson and Hall noted that in 1985, more than 
half of all African-American women were not married.”! 


Conclusions 


Over the last 20 years as Euro-American women have increasingly sought 
low tech birthing solutions (i.e. alternative birth centers, midwives, and 
out of hospital births) populations of color (with new access to hospital 
sites because of federally funded Medicaid programs) have been increas- 
ingly subjected to the full range of contemporary obstetric interventions in 
highly technological clinical settings. Unfortunately, this increased access 
to high tech perinatal care has not been paralleled by a similar increase in 
the accessibility of ART and PND. Clearly, as we view issues of cost, acces- 
sibility of health insurance, and social factors such as state sanctioned mar- 
riage, that African American women in particular, and indigent women in 
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general, will often find themselves unable to access ART. Other popula- 
tions of color who suffer high rates of poverty and who lack access to health 
insurance also find ART out of their reach. In view of the potential need of 
African American women and other women of color for ART, their exclu- 
sion from access to these technologies is indefensible. In a just and equi- 
table society, many of the barriers would not exist. 

Notions of individuality, rationality, and secularism dominate western 
medical practice, with an emphasis on the worth of science, technological 
advance and progress. It promulgates strong beliefs in the concept of hu- 
man superiority to, and control of nature along with the inherent defi- 
ciency of the female body.®” 

These values are foundational to both prenatal diagnosis and assisted 
reproductive technologies. They are not foundational values for popula- 
tions of color in the U.S. Core cultural values common to many popula- 
tions of color in the U.S. include an emphasis on the importance of collec- 
tive (group or family) identity, and a strong commitment to spirituality. 
In these populations, conception, birth and disability may be the result of 
actions taken in the material or the spiritual realm.*? Interested or offended 
spiritual entities, benign divinities, or the spiritual and cosmic forces that 
represent issues of balance, harmony, and retribution in the natural and 
human world may all be seen as having a particular role in the resolution 
or treatment of infertility, disability, or safe childbirth. The presence and 
involvement of (extended) family members to aid, support, or direct deci- 
sion making may be crucial for the client’s successful negotiation of cultur- 
ally specific norms that are foundational to the acceptance or rejection of 
these new technologies, as is time in which the provider empathetically and 
supportively listens to the client. 

Many feminist critiques of the new reproductive technologies focus on 
the issue of anti-woman bias, male domination, capitalism, and patriar- 
chy.* Discussions of populations of color often focus on issues of eco- 
nomic access. However barriers of language, travel, ethnocentrism, historic 
exclusions, unequal access to health insurance, and unequal treatment by 
health care providers, are all additional factors that serve as barriers to popu- 
lations of color. Negative provider attitudes that limit our access to prena- 
tal diagnosis and assisted reproduction technologies are based on the nega- 
tive stereotyping of women of color, in particular, and people of color, in 
general. These attitudes were foundational to the establishment and devel- 
opment of Euro-American American society. They are central to the sys- 
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tematic marginalization currently experienced by populations of color at 
the hands of the medical establishment.” For the health of the future and 
the justice due all our citizens, this must change. Each individual and 
family has the right to freedom of choice — the right to follow cultural and 
spiritual practices that reject the use of these technologies, and the right to 
choose them should they be personally and culturally acceptable. 
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